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THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE TEACHER OF SPEECH 


A. CRAIG BAIRD 
State University of lowa 


HAT educational philosophy should govern the contempo- 
rary teacher of speech? How far should we continue to hold 
high the banner of individual humanism and proclaim that our pupils 
should be fitted for the life of freedom and culture? An alternative 
to this theory of idealism in instruction is that of realism. As real- 
ists, how far should we equip our disciples to take their places as 
Renaissance gentlemen in a modern world of affairs? How far should 
they be encouraged to substitute for the humanism of Erasmus the 
actualities of this topsy-turvy world? A third emphasis may be that 
of reason. To what extent should we speech instructors apply the 
doctrine of disciplinarianism and rationalism? Should we, for 
example, follow Locke, Voltaire, and Diderot in directing our 
students to test all things by reason and on that basis reject much of 
this sentimental civilization? 
Still another school of thinking inclines to the more stimulating 
naturalism of Rousseau. Shall we not have secondary school and 
college pupils exalt the virtues of the natural man, including the 
virtues of adequate speech? Or, to note still another of the historic 
philosophies, should we speech specialists of 1937-38 commit our- 
selves to the doctrine of nationalism? Should we, in short, organize | 
our thinking and our curriculum about the ideals of American, 
perhaps New Deal, citizenship? 
If we reject the theory of educational nationalism, then we a | 
prefer to absorb the enthusiasms of the psychological developmental- i 
ists, from Herbart to Thorndike. To raise still another problem, 
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may we not primarily follow the cult of scientific determinism? May 
we not thus view speech as a science and apply laboratory methods 

to every speech problem? Finally, should we not swell the camp of 
those social experimentalists, the progressive educators? Thus edu- 
cators have been by turns humanists, rationalists, naturalists, psychol- 
ogists, physical and physiological scientists, and social experimental- 
ists, or combinations of these groups. The problem, then, is this: into e~ 
what one of these seven or eight schools of thinking will our speech 
activities and our curriculum best fit? 

If you survey the published papers, research studies, outlines of 
speech curricula, and textbooks by American speech teachers during 
the past twenty years, you will note an interesting variety in the 
underlying thinking. The conflicting attitudes of the educational 
world are mirrored in our own field. We are by turns humanists, 


| realists, scientists, and much else. 

| Speech humanists, for example, are among us aplenty. We 
humanists usually have a strong English background, a predilection } 
for Aristotle, a faith in the seven liberal arts (or at least the first 

three), and we insist upon course content. 

Among our speech fraternity are also the disciples of reason, fol- ; 
lowers of John Locke and Adam Smith. We Lockeians specialize in 
contemporary history and economics; and we are not averse to sta- 
tistics. We rationalists constitute the robust progeny who direct 
debate teams and encourage business and professional speaking. 

A third group of philosophers are the speech aesthetes. We who 
fall into this category believe in beauty of vocal diction and correct- 
ness of posture. We talk much of standard pronunciation as the 
central problem and of linguistics for all. 

Still another group of us have fallen heir to scientific determinism. 
| We follow Lord Bacon, Herbert Spencer, and modern science; we 
interest ourselves chiefly in physical and physiological aspects of 
speech science. 

Yet another branch of us have, especially since 1920, adopted the 
ways of behavioristic and other varieties of psychology. We have 
given new and more exact names to speech attributes. We have, no 
doubt, contributed to a new insight into our speech discipline. 

Finally, a few of us have attempted to adjust our teaching and 
thinking to the ways of the social experimentalists, the progressive 
| educators. With these progressives we have hoped to reconstruct the 

social order, provide freedom for pupil and teacher, guidance rather 
than discipline, life rather than school. 
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Thus we speech teachers, each according to our temperament and 
speech specialization, have aligned ourselves with one of these camps. 
The fact that zealots of the spoken word have extended the limits of 
our field to encompass the entire curriculum has further confused the 
problem of selecting and limiting speech goals. In a word, we need a 
philosophy of speech no less than a philosophy of rhetoric, discussion, 
voice science, or dramatic art. 

May we, in these attitudes I have mentioned, discern certain basic 
principles or trends that should govern our present-day teaching? 
Three or four such principles or controlling purposes suggest them- 
selves. 

1. The first and most obvious of these premises is that —_ 
instruction should be based upon individual needs and capacities” The 
pedagogic law is that instruction should be adapted to individual 
differences. The assumption is that learning responses are “deter- 
mined by and limited by individual differences in ability.” Jur 
problem here is to find group tendencies, but also to note the wide 
individual variations from the norm. We note at every grade level 
the considerable numbers of pupils with major or minor speech 
defects; the numbers with obvious speaking deficiencies. We also 
note with relief the five percent at the top who have originality and 
skill in reading, impersonation and debate. Incidentally, we also 
observe that those same people direct the school paper and the eight 
or nine-school committees. Our prescription, at any rate for speech in 
all these cases, is both group and individual. 

Little in this principle, we agree, is new. When ten years ago in 
our N.A.T.S. meetings we began to talk about individual differences, 
we were merely echoing the old Christian concept of education with 
its assumption of the importance of individual personality. The 
romantic movement of the continent and in England and doctrine of 
the natural man are likewise responsible. The gospel of the uniqueness 
and importance of personality also traces to American democracy 
with its faith in every man, with its Horace Mann schools and its 
state universities with their teeming millions. But this new doctrine 
of individualism in speech training is due chiefly to contemporary 
psychologists like Thorndike. This new interest in the person is work- 
ing, and will work, such changes in our field as to amount practically 
to a departure from our traditional speech philosophy. 

Just how should the principle work in the school system? First, 
the program calls for speech from nursery to graduate school. We 
now have the spectacle of pupils who talk almost every minute of the 
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day and at every level. We also have the spectacle of those people 
talking with little or no speech guidance. Second, each locafity and 
each school should arrange its own curriculum to meet its own needs. 
Schools are almost as unique as individuals. Third, this individual 
program should be flexible enough to allow for adjustment to a given 
group and to each pupil within that group. Fourth,’the elementary 
school program, to illustrate, will be administered by the speech 
supervisor, through whom each teacher will intelligenly direct the 
endless speaking experiences of the child. Fifth, at least three types 
of teaching projects will be set up: (1) group and individual exer- 
cises; (2) discussion and conversation periods involving the typical 
school activities ; (3) periods of organized talks by the pupils to their 
pupil audiences. Sixth, proceeding from the core-curriculum in speech 
on the secondary level will be the extra-curricular debates, discus- 
sions, original speaking, impersonation, acting, and interpretative 
reading. A plan similarly scaled and diversified will more and more 
establish itself in the two-year and four-year colleges. 

How far have we applied this philosophy? We have certainly 
met the needs of the upper five percent—or at least we have tried to 
do so. Behold the superior students who mill about us, the debaters, 
the orators, the readers, and actors! But what of the rank and file? 
They mill about also—sheep without a speech shepherd! Why have 
we ignored them? Partly because we love to teach geniuses; partly 
because our time is limited; partly because school administrations 
want quick results; partly because we have not fully accepted our 
philosophy of speech for all; partly because we have not quite known 
how to diagnose and build a program for the submerged fifty or 
seventy-five percent. The next important era in the history of 
American speech education then will be that in which we develop 
speech throughout the curriculum—speech for all. Thus will we truly 
integrate the subject with American public education. 

2. The second principle about which I should like to speak is this: 
speech training should provide for social integration. The assumption 
here is that every response has social implications. The goal is to 
equip every American with a vocal technique that will enable him to 
perform more adequately his duties “both private and publick in 
Peace and War.” 

Here again the roots of the philosophy are remote. The Spartans, 
for example, educated for the state alone. Incidentally, the educa- 
tional system helped to make Sparta a military training ground for 
centuries. There is little likelihood that Spartanism will recur in 
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America. But I do suggest that the economic and social changes in 
the United States since 1898 and especially since 1917 have revived 
interest in education as a social tool. These movements, national and 
international, have strongly modified the perspective of educators. 
The cardinal aims of education to secure individual success and power 
are obsolete unless we read social meaning into those terms, Even 
vocational training has its limitations. The development of skills, 
habits, ideals, knowledge, attitudes, are not, we agree, the end. 
Rather they are the means to assimilate each learner into the local and 
universal community. 

These newer impulses in the social and economic world have 
voiced themselves in the educational realm best through the pro- 
gressive education movement. These much maligned experimentalists 
with their new schools for old, new types of teachers, new view of 
education as the reconstruction of experience, have nevertheless aimed 
mainly to develop social competence. John Dewey, father of the 
movement, is primarily a social evolutionist. If you are a Progressive 
educator—with big or little P—you are interested in social recon- 
struction. In that direction, and in that direction alone, lies our speech 
salvation. 

What is the immediate significance to speech teachers of this 
doctrine of socialization? First, we have been engrossed in speech 
culture, as I have suggested above. We are Platonists. Secondly, 
those of us who deny the Greek ideal have yielded to the pressure of 
our pupils.‘We sell our wares as vocational material. The favorable 
eye of the Federal Board of Vocational Education is upon us. Debate 
at my University, for example, is good for lawyers. Sixty-seven per- 
cent of the college debaters become lawyers. Furthermore, at least 
one graduate study in speech proves that the earning power of 
former debaters is at least as good as that of former football letter 
men! But in the primary schools and even in the junior high schools 
our function is not that of turning out salesmen, radio announcers, 
preachers, or even teachers. What profits it if the eighteen-year-old 
American is trained to pound a typewriter or repair an automobile 
for two score years and ten if he lack fundamental habits? What he 
needs mainly is some command of judgment. He needs the rudiments 
of knowledge and skill through reading and writing. Otherwise how 
can he react progressively to radio, press, or pulpit? Here we are 
treading on the toes of Progressivism—in fact, parting company 
with it. There is no educational substitute for the possession of good 
fundamental speech habits. 
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“But,” some may say, “socialization as a cardinal principle of 
speech merely leads to standardization and to disaster.” We agree 
to the danger. If monasticism hardly works, neither does mass 
servitude to the state. The problem is, Can we successfully correlate 
individual excellence with social solidarity? can we order the com- 
munity so that the individual conditioned by his environment has the 
optimum means for improvement? On the other hand, can we so 
direct the habits, skills, attitudes, and reasoning powers of each 
member that maximum social progress results? 

Little prospect is there that our political world will give undue 
attention to the individual. The chief danger, on the contrary, as 
hordes of orators and writers have warned us since 1925 and again 
since 1933, is that social regimentation will absorb each forgotten 
man into the body politic. Such assimilation is under way over much 
of the world. The real issue, then, as we commit our pupils to the 
program of social experimentation, is whether the speaking perform- 
ance, including the discussion of controversial problems of the day, 
shall be limited in the interest of governmental efficiency. 

We public speaking instructors, especially those of us who sponsor 
forensics, deal constantly with multilateral issues. The pressure 
groups are constantly at our elbow. Intense nationalism and limited 
freedom of speech probably have a high correlation. As the tide of 
propaganda rises, so does the pressure increase. We must move with 
greater and greater dexterity to escape disaster. If we socialize edu- 
cation, we do so at the risk of a free press and free speech. Let us 
experiment socially in speech; but let us assure ourselves that every 
forum shall speak and vote free from the pressure of whatever party 
happens to be in power in Washington. 

Loyalty to this principle of free speech as a corollary of social 
education raises the familiar question of freedom from educational 
indoctrination. A considerable body of patriotic and realistic edu- 
cators have vigorously and no doubt rightly upheld the American 
ideals of democracy, business, and inviolability of the Western hemi- 
sphere. As a result they have taught civics and history through 
indoctrination. “Give the young pupil the essentials of American 
civilization,” they suggest. On the other hand, a more limited group 
of other progressives have challenged with even more vigor the 
whole capitalistic system. They have gone the indoctrinators one 
better. 

Among these well-meaning but highly propagandistic groups we 
stand—the teachers of public speaking. In this confusion we are, after 
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all, timid souls. We too are patriots. But we are not partisans. Our 
function is to see that the participants in debate and discussion 
assemble knowledge, present the varied points of view. We assume 
that the best democracy results from free discussion. Certainly the 
doctrinaire schools and the indoctrination process offer no hope for 
healthy-minded America. 

One more observation should be made: the escape from biased 
and subservient attitudes concerning public questions can come only 
through clear thinking. The best protection from partisan pressure is 
social thinking. Can the instructor of public speaking teach thinking? 
One of the fundamentals of a good speech is thought. I agree that we 
use the term thinking loosely. May I limit my meaning, therefore, 
to Dewey’s concept. Dewey and the teachers of debate since Baker’s 
day are not so far apart. I refer to the process of logical definition, 
analysis or partition of an idea, proper formulation of propositions, 
the summoning of specific arguments and evidence to support these 
propositions, the testing of each argument and its supporting data, 
and the drawing of tentative conclusions. This is the method of 
thinking. For years the debate instructor has taught it. Today he still 
humbly offers it as a device for producing a good speech—inciden- 
tally, for good education and good citizenship. 

3. Still another principle, the corollary of speech as a social tool, 
is that speech education should be a “reconstruction of experience.” 
Again we revert to Dewey’s thesis of the identity of school and life, 
of learning and doing. Our goal, then, will be to substitute activity for 
subjects, to make the classroom a miniature world, to carry the pupils 
into that world, and so enable them to rebuild their experience by 
reconstructing their ideas “in the light of newly discovered relation- 
ships between the parts of ‘their’ experience.” The tenets here are 
again those of progressive educationalists. The speech instructor 
hastens to subscribe to their general outlines. The doctrine is not 
strange to us. For years, in fact, the necessity of efficient teaching 
and the discovery of values in experience projects have led us in the 
direction of just such teaching principles. Has not progressive edu- 
cation recently brought to light what every director of speech 
activities has been aware of for forty years? Yale and Harvard got 
together in public debate in December, 1892, and attempted to settle 
the problem of whether a young man should cast his first vote for 
the Democratic ticket. Was not that occasion a typical “activity,” 
related to the world of those mildly excited collegians? 

Our problem is partly that of evaluating our extra-curricular 
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activities, debate, oratory, extempore speaking, discussion, reading, 
acting, choral reading, radio speaking competition, and other per- 
formances. More or less ignored or outcast twenty years ago, these 
student performances now have become closely integrated with the 
school, and even college, curriculum. Their educational security is 
assured. Nevertheless, the validity of each of these activities needs 
special scrutiny and testing in view of specific speech goals and social 
objectives, outlined above. Such examination has thus far been only 
partly done. Such testing should result in a clearer definition of the 
aims of each, and an improvement in the procedure. Certainly the 
number of such activities needs expansion to provide for the variety 
of real-life situations. The numbers of pupils participating in each 
division must be increased. The general educational and specific 
speech values must in every case be more clearly realized by suitable 
selection of participants, content, agencies for execution, and ad- 
ministration. Rating sheets, properly standardized to describe group 
tendencies, should furnish a means of individual achievement. Critic 
judges, as many as possible for each occasion and chosen exclusively 
from speech teachers, should weigh the performances as educational 
demonstrations. 

Furthermore, the process of improving these more glamorous 
public performances should be closely duplicated in the case of each 
classroom speaking unit. Here, certainly, the more usable forms of 
speaking in the practical world should be more fully encouraged. 
Here, as elsewhere, the needs of the rank and file, few of whom will 
later deliver public debates, original orations, or selected readings, 
must be met. The speech teachers will thus devise a curriculum in 
which the pupils’ speech experience with his community remains 
unbroken. With such teaching insight, ample motivation will spur on 
not only the debaters who may want to play a game, or some actors 
who may crave exhibitionism, but the large number whose interest in 
the world about them is constantly quickened and seeks expression 
through normal speech. 

4. Finally, may I refer to one other fundamental of our speech 
educational philosophy: experimentation and evaluation are its mov- 
ing spirit. My paper here has steadily implied that our curriculum 
should relate itself at every point to the present and later experience 
of the pupil. A moment ago I referred by implication to a constant 
program of testing that curriculum. 

Our Nationat Association, for more than twenty years, has 
mainly directed its energies toward self-definition, organizational ex- 
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pansion, the recital of teaching precedures, the generation of mutual 
inspiration. These things are splendid. But has our course not been 
occasionally ill-starred? Should we not now, without relaxing our 
pursuit of these practical things, concentrate more systematically on 
the evaluation of our work? May we not as a national organization 
under our stars in the next decades assume more clearly our mature 
function as a critic of our own thinking and working? May we not 
appropriate the best of the thousand measuring tests and devise 
others? May we not view more objectively the outcomes of our phil- 
osophy, our curricula, our details of instruction? May we not analyze 
scientifically speech attitudes, speech skills, speech information, speech 
activities of every sort? Our heritage, including the impress of such 
speech statesmen as Charles Henry Woolbert, has been profoundly 
important. But the way of our common progress lies mainly through 
the paths of experiment and evaluation. Only thus will the larger 
concepts and the minutae of our art have the criteria of reliability and 


validity. 


A PLEA FOR COOPERATION 


J. WALTER REEVES 
Peddie School 


HIS article is specifically addressed to college teachers of 
pert It is hoped that you will be patient and read it through, 
and ask yourselves the question: “Is this plea addressed to me?” It 
is my desire to make you feel so uncomfortable that you will do 
something. 

About fifteen years ago I addressed an article to the QUARTERLY 
JouRNAL OF SPEECH setting forth reasons why public speaking in 
secondary schools should have college entrance credit. Professor 
O’Neill, the editor of the JouRNAL at that time, thought that the sub- 
ject was one of real interest and suggested that the matter should be 
presented at the National Convention. I was invited to present the 
matter at our Chicago Convention in 1919. A committee was ap- 
pointed to take up the proposition with the colleges. Several ques- 
tionnaires were sent out. The first one was addressed to the presi- 
dents of colleges asking them (1) if they gave entrance credit for 
speech work done in secondary schools and (2) whether they felt that 
the subject deserved entrance credit. The answer to the first question 
was almost unanimously in the negative. The answer to the second 
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question was overwhelmingly in the affirmative. Almost without 
exception the college presidents or their deans said that they felt that 
students would be at a considerable advantage if they had had speech 
work when they entered college. Since then there have been other 
questionnaires sent out. The two most recent are those of Miss Clara 
E, Krefting and Miss Ethel G. Lord. 

Each succeeding questionnaire has shown an increased interest in 
public speaking on the part of the colleges. More and more colleges 
are giving entrance credit, but there are still many which as yet do 
not recognize speech as having a place in the sun. According to 
G. E. Densmore, Executive Secretary of the NATIONAL AssocIiaATION 
oF TEACHERS OF SPEECH, there are 15,000 teachers in the United 
States who are giving courses in speech. Many of these are working 
under a great handicap, a handicap that practically no other teacher 
in the secondary school encounters. A vast majority of the teachers 
in secondary schools have the satisfaction of knowing that their work 
is deemed of sufficient importance that the colleges will recognize it 
and allow entrance credit. Not so with teachers of speech. Recent 
questionnaires indicate that nearly 50% of the colleges still fail to 
recognize speech in the allowance of credit for entrance credits. Many 
of them will grant a unit for wood work, music, general science, and 
what not, but refuse to recognize a subject that has a universal appeal. 
The demand for adult courses in speech has exceeded the demand for 
any other course. And yet we are without recognition in many of our 
colleges and universities. The point I want to make clear is this: 
that so long as there are a few colleges, and there are more than a 
few, which do not give entrance credit, no school can definitely give 
graduation credit without the chance of doing an injustice to its 
graduates. Many students are not sure of their choice of college 
till they graduate from the secondary school. So long as there is a 
chance that they may go to a college which does not recognize speech, 
then that secondary school must see that its students are furnished 
with the full number of fifteen units, which the colleges require, and 
that these units are to be those that any college will accept. This 
means no units in speech. 

There are many colleges which recognize speech. No one would 
ever know it, however, unless he wrote to the registrar, for there 
is no mention made of it in the catalog. Naturally, when a student's 
advisor is making out his, the student’s, schedule of courses, he turns 
to the catalog of the college which has been chosen and makes a care- 
ful study of the courses which are required and those which can be 
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elected. If speech is not included in the list of so-called “cats and 
dogs” which may make up the electives, then the advisor suggests 
courses which will fulfill the requirements of that particular college. 

Recently I examined one hundred catalogs of our leading colleges 
and universities and only two of the one hundred made any mention 
of entrance credit being allowed for speech. These two were the 
University of Wisconsin and the University of Missouri. Many other 
fine universities, such as Princeton and Cornell, have indicated in 
answer to a questionnaire that they will allow entrance -credit, but 
it is not so stated in their catalogs. Because there are some college 
teachers of speech who still do not believe that entrance credit should 
be allowed, I should like to prove that it would be advantageous both 
to the colleges and to the secondary schools. 

1. It will be an advantage to the college if entrance credit is gen- 
erally allowed. The students will enter college with a background of 
training which will have made them “speech conscious.” College 
teachers will not have to begin with the fundamentals, but can start 
where the secondary training was left off and go ahead to advanced 
fields. Some of you say that the work is so poorly done in second- 
ary schools that you prefer to do the whole job yourself. But I be- 
lieve the teachers of speech in these same secondary schools are above 
the average, for few of them attempt the subject of speech without 
special training. 

Again, the student coming into college with entrance credit in 
speech will have increased respect for the subject. He will have more 
interest in pursuing the subject in college. As it now stands, he has 
been led to believe that speech is an incidental subject which cannot 
be worth much, else they would have given it in his school as a reg- 
ular subject and allowed him graduation and entrance credit. Surely 
the college teacher cannot say that the work is not, on the whole, well 
organized, for there are syllabi worked out for these courses, some 
of which have been handed down to us by committees made up largely 
of college teachers. The committee headed by Professor Drummond 
is a good example. Another good syllabus is the one that Miss Gladys 
Borchers’ committee has developed, which has had the stamp of ap- 
proval of the Natrona AssocraTiIon. It cannot be said that the 
text books in speech are not satisfactory. The best proof of this is 
that most of them have been written by college teachers themselves. 
Incidentally, if entrance credit was allowed universally, there would 
open up a profitable field for the college teachers who are inclined 
to write for that field. 
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2. It will help the cause of speech in secondary schools if entrance 
credit is given. No full time course can be given in most schools if 
graduation credit is not allowed, and graduation credit cannot be per- 
mitted if entrance credit is withheld. The reason for this is that the 
students have a full four years’ work to fulfill the requirements for 
the fifteen units of credit which the colleges require. As a result of 
this condition, speech work is often made a one-hour-per-week sub- 
ject. This is bad, for it does not make for thorough work and it 
leads the student to believe that speech is an incidental course. The 
tendency is strong, under these conditions, to have the English teacher 
give over one hour per week to the teaching of oral English. I do 
not believe that any teachers either of speech or English will agree 
that this is satisfactory. 

Let me set forth a concrete illustration of some of the difficulties 
of the teacher of speech in a secondary school. In the school where 
I teach, speech is required throughout the four years of college prep- 
aration. The arrangement has been to take one hour per week from 
the English course, which means that speech has one hour and Eng- 
lish has four hours. This has been a makeshift at best. Recently, 
however, the teachers of English, especially in the fourth or senior 
year, have said that because of college pressure and because of the 
poor background in English of boys coming from high school to this 
school for their senior year, they must have the full five hours 
per week to get the boys ready for college. Permission to have the 
five hours has been granted. This makes it necessary, if speech is to 
be given, to run it in as an extra. This will be difficult to do when 
the student’s schedule is already crowded. The Headmaster of the 
school, after this had been decided, asked me the question: “Why 
don’t we make speech an elective, and then the boys can take the 
speech courses instead of electing biology, or a history or some other 
courses?” My answer was that we couldn’t do that because many of 
our boys went to colleges and universities where credit was not 
allowed. His question then came: “Why isn’t entrance credit allowed 
for speech?” I prefer to let you answer that question. I can hear 
you make the reply: “We do not have anything to do with what our 
college accepts for entrance credit.” But is that so? Should it be so? 
I believe that if you were thoroughly convinced that entrance credit 
should be allowed, it would take comparatively little argument on 
your part to convince the Admissions Committee to allow credit. You 
can do the job far better and more quickly than we can. 

As I see it, there are only two reasons why you may not take this 
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matter up with your proper authorities: (1) you may be indifferent, 
(2) you may not consider the subject worthy of entrance credit. I 
think that you cannot conscientiously hide behind either of these 
reasons. 

You may ask the question, what can we do about it? Tell, your 
operator to connect you with your Dean of Admissions. Ask him 
if the college allows entrance credit for speech. If he says “yes,” 
then ask him if the fact is stated in the catalog. If he says that it is 
not so stated, then urge him to see that the error is corrected. (There 
are many such errors.) If his answer is that entrance credit is not 
allowed, then please make an appointment with him and see if you 
can accomplish with conviction and persuasion that which is a noble 
objective. 
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HE story of the evolution of the larynx and adjacent structures 

has become familiar through Negus’ reports of his exhaustive 
and comprehensive study of the larynx.’ While recognizing the value 
of his contribution, we must remember that Negus, in limiting him- 
self to certain peripheral speech organs, does not give a complete pic- 
ture of the evolution of the human speech mechanism. Nor does 
he always relate his findings to animal forms directly ancestral to 
man. 

The present paper is a summary attempting to give a codrdinated 
long-time view of the evolution of the peripheral speech organs, of 
the ear, and of those cerebral areas most important in speech. This 
information is assembled in a chronological table showing the history 
of the various structures considered. The succeeding paragraphs am- 
plify briefly the facts appearing in condensed form in this chronolog- 
ical table (Table I). Both table and explanatory material trace 
phylogenetic stages. Both deal with the animal forms ancestral to man 
and with the degree of development which at each stage characterized 
the parts of the speech mechanism. As such, both rely heavily on 
information taken from the files of the paleontologist. 


1V. E. Negus, The Mechanism of the Larynx, (London: William Heine- 
mann Ltd., 1929). 
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The line of vertebrate evolution leading eventually to modern man 
begins with the ostracoderms,? those jawless fishes similar to lam- 
preys and hagfishes which can be traced some 400,000,000 years into 
the past. Springing from the jawless fishes during the late Silurian 
and early Devonian geological periods came the early sharks. Later 
in the Devonian there derived from early sharks the so-called “bony 
fishes,” of which the extinct lobe-finned crossopterygians were one 
group. These early lobe-finned fishes were capable of air-breathing 
and were the stock from which developed amphibians as well as 
modern lungfishes. Then, during the later Pennsylvanian times, early 
reptiles evolved from existing amphibians. Subsequently, mammal- 
like reptiles (typified by Cynognathus) diverged from the main rep- 
tilian stem and, in turn, gave rise to all later mammals. Thus it is 
probable that by about 55,000,000 years ago there had appeared the 
mammalian arboreal insectivores who were forerunners of the pri- 
mate stock, which stock today includes lemurs, Tarsius, monkeys, 
apes, and man. At an unknown but later time the direct ancestors of 
man diverged from the other primate branches. At present, fossil 
man can be traced back between 500,000 and 1,000,000 years to 
Pithecanthropus erectus (the Java ape-man). More recent human 
species have been discovered, these fossil forms probably leading 
more or less directly to Neanderthal man. Finally, although it is not 
known just what relation Homo Sapiens bears to Neanderthal man, 
remains of essentially modern men are found dating back some 
30,000 years. 

In discussing the phylogenetic development of the structures 
essential to speech, we will trace briefly the progressive changes ex- 
hibited by each structure from its first appearance until it reached 
a condition essentially similar to that in man. The items here dealt 
with are the following: the lung system, the larynx, articulatory 
structures, the ear, and the cortical areas related to speech. Special 
emphasis will be placed upon the evidence derived from human fossils 
regarding recent changes in some of these structures. 

Early “bony-fishes” possessed the simplest and most ancient air- 
breathing lungs.* This early lung system consisted of a simple, soft- 
walled tube branching ventrally from the pharynx and bifurcating 
to end in two membranous, slightly convoluted sacs (Fig. 1). It was 


2A. S. Romer, Man and the Vertebrates, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933). See for full discussion of vertebrate evolution. 
8 Romer, op. cit., 33-34. 
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in these sacs that most of the actual oxygen and carbon dioxide 
exchange occurred. This is the system found in modern lungfishes 
and described by Negus as pertaining to them.* In the subsequent 
transition from lobe-finned crossopterygians to amphibians, the fun- 
damental plan of the primitive lung system was maintained. Never- 
theless, in connection with more active terrestrial life, there occurred, 
as a result of additional convoluting of the lung sac walls, an increase 
in the area of the oxygen absorbent surface. Subsequently, in reptiles 
and in early mammals the complexity of the lung structure further in- 
creased, culminating in the elaborate arrangement typical of modern 
mammals and of man. However, except in a few aberrant forms off 
the main line leading to mammals, the fundamental ground plan found 
in crossopterygians remained unaltered in later forms. Thus, the hu- 
man mechanism consists of two lungs joined to a single trachea. 

Concurrent with the first lungs there appeared the simple sphinc- 
ter valve protecting the opening from the gullet into the lung sac. 
This was the primitive larynx. Its characteristics, as exemplified by 
the lungfish, are well described by Negus,® who also explains the 
subsequent steps in the development of the complex mammalian 
larynx. Hence, a very brief summary is all that is in order here. At 
first, a sphincter ring of muscle fibers comprised the total laryngeal 
musculature. Later, dilator muscle fibers appeared. Next were added 
the beginnings of the cartilaginous framework of the larynx. This 
support eventually developed into the jointed cartilaginous scaffolding 
found in mammals. Concomitantly, there evolved the complex muscu- 
lature of the mammalian larynx. As a final step in the differentiation 
of the anatomical characteristics found in the human larynx, the ar- 
boreal insectivores antecedent to primates probably introduced the 
divided thyro-arytenoid fold. Certainly, all primates possess the 
superior and inferior thyro-arytenoid folds resulting from such a 
division. 

The breathing musculature encountered throughout the verte- 
brate series varies.* In primitive living air-breathers, inhalation is 
achieved by swallowing air. An antagonistic exhalatory mechanism, 
such as the exhalatory diaphragm of amphibians, is usually present. 
In some reptiles rudiments of a suction mechanism are found, rib 
movement being used. When the mammalian stage is reached, one 


* Negus, op. cit., 4, 47-48 and 182. 
5 Negus, op. cit., 3-25. 
® Negus, of. cit., 83-86 and 266. 
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finds both diaphragmatic and rib breathing, although it is only in the 
anthropoid apes and man that the upper ribs are movable. 
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Fic. 1.—Schematic representation of some early evolutionary changes in the 
peripheral speech organs. The animal forms represented are A, jawless fish; B, early 
shark; C, lobe-finned crossopterygian; D, mammal-like reptile. In each instance a 
“window” reveals internal structures. Visible are the digestive tract, DT; the mouth, 
M; the lung sac, LS; the trachea, Tra.; and the tongue, To. The nasal and gill bar 
elements, which are also shown, lie lateral to the midline. A, B and C show trans- 
formation from gill bar to jaw elements, gill bars in their original form having dis- 
appeared between stages C and D. The nasa! pocket in A is transformed into a tube in 
B. In C the lower jaw elongates to allow the posterior aperture of the nasal tube to 
open into the oral cavity. In C an air-breathing lung branches from the digestive tract. 
No effort is made in either C or D to represent the laryngeal valve. The jaws have been 
eliminated from D to facilitate showing the addition of the palatal partition and the 
amplification of the tongue. Exact details in the structure of soft body parts are 
conjectural. (Modified from Romer and Negus.) 
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As sense organs responsive to chemical stimuli, the nasal pockets 
of the jawless fishes were well developed (Fig. 1). The two nasal 
pockets typical of all but the most primitive jawless fishes were pits 
or depressions in the surface of the anterior head region.’ In many 
early sharks these two nasal pockets migrated forward to the under 
surface of the upper jaw. In addition, they were transformed from 
pits into small tubes with anterior and posterior openings, the latter 
being situated close to the mouth opening (Fig. 1). In the lobe- 
finned crossopterygians an elongation of the lower jaw brought the 
posterior openings of the nasal pocket tubes into the mouth cavity 
(Fig. 1). This change was a distinct advantage in air-breathing. Be- 
cause it allowed the possessor to draw air into the mouth cavity with- 
out opening the mouth, it greatly decreased the danger of shipping 
water while the laryngeal valve was open. Through amphibian and 
reptilian stages no important changes occurred in this system. Al- 
though there were minor alterations, air was still drawn through short 
nasal tubes into the mouth cavity. It passed back through the latter 
to the laryngeal aperture. However, in the mammal-like reptiles 
appeared the beginnings of a palatal structure (Fig. 1). This con- 
sists of a bony partition forming the roof of the mouth, and for a 
greater distance separating the air passage from the digestive tract. 
In early mammals this partition was well developed and was extended 
posteriorly by a muscular extension, the soft palate. This arrange- 
ment, so essential to the existence of warm-blooded forms incapable 
of long breathing lapses during the mastication of food, has since 
been variously modified. The eating, respiratory, and olfactory habits 
of different mammals are closely related to the structural details of the 
soft palate, epiglottis and ary-epiglottic folds.* 

A true mouth cavity appeared first in early sharks and has per- 
sisted in more advanced evolutionary types. Its occurrence depended 
upon modifications of a pair of gill bars near the front of the head. 
The gill bars, which were paired, were a series of skeletal supports 
reenforcing the tissue which bounded the gill slits of jawless ostra- 
coderms. Each bar was made up of two cartilaginous or bony rods 
placed end to end in the form of a V laid on its side (Fig. 1). The 
_two rods were jointed at their point of union. Thus, in the transition 
from ostracoderm to shark, all that was necessary to form jointed 


7 See Romer, op. cit., 20, 24, 41, and 327-329 for details of nasal evolution. 
8 Negus, op. cit., 47-67. 
® Romer, op. cit., 26-27 and 356-357. 
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jaws from a pair of gill bars was the enlargement of the bars, their 
thrusting forward into the bounding walls of the oral cavity, and the 
uniting of their corresponding free ends at the midline. In this way 
there was achieved an ample jointed support for the softer parts of 
the oral cavity walls. Such are the morphological details evidenced 
by the early sharks (Fig. 1). Concomitantly, there appeared rudi- 
mentary teeth in the form of skin denticles, or spines, covering the 
jaws. Subsequently, true teeth were differentiated and were set in 
long narrow jaws derived from both gill bar and dermal bone ele- 
ments. Allowing for minor differences in structure, there was only 
one important modification in this arrangement prior to the advent 
of prehistoric man. This change occurred in the transition from rep- 
tile to mammal. The original jaw joint was altered. Certain joint 
bones lost their original function and became part of the middle ear 
ossicle chain. Otherwise, however, even in monkeys and apes com- 
paratively long, U-shaped jaws persisted. In contrast, the modern 
human jaw shows distinctive features, of interest to the student of 
speech, the development of which can be traced in ancient man. 
Going back to Pithecanthropus erectus, jaw fragments suggest a 
somewhat reduced but still apish jaw. Similar was the jaw of 
Sinanthropus Pekinensis, a human type living slightly later than the 
Java ape-man but in many respects comparable to him.’® At this 
stage the outstanding non-human characteristics can be described by 
considering the mandibles. Taken together, the two mandibles formed 
a narrow, protruding, U-shaped lower jaw similar to that of apes.’ 
From the inner surface of its receding chin there extended backward 
a horizontal ledge, the simian shelf, which added strength to this 
region (Fig. 2). The simian shelf, as the name implies, is character- 
istic of the apes. Another feature was the distinctly non-human 
origin of the genio-glossus muscle. Each genio-glossus muscle sprang 
from a small depression, or fossa, in the inner surface of the mandi- 
ble. Moving on to the more recent Piltdown remains, essentially the 
same jaw structure is found. However, here the lateral expansion 
of the brain case attendant on cerebral enlargement resulted in a 
spreading of the mandibular articulations.’** Due to this separation 
of its posterior portions, the mandibular arch became more V-shaped, 


20 Romer, op. cit., 241-242. 

11 For a discussion of these jaw changes see E. A. Hooton, Up from the 
Apes (New York: Macmillan and Co., 1931), 168-174. 

12 Hooton, op. cit., 307-308. 
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consequently allowing greater space for the tongue. In contrast to 
these early human jaws, the still later Heidelberg jaw shows distinct 
advances.** Although this jaw was still chinless, the simian shelf was 
gone. Still greater separation of the mandibular articulations pro- 
duced a mandibular arch nearly comparable in spread to that of 
modern man. Also of importance was the appearance of the mylo- 
hyoid ridge and of the genial tubercles, the latter of which served as 
points of origin for the genio-glossus muscles. These last features 
suggest essentially modern tongue and mouth-floor musculatures. No 
important changes characterize the Neanderthal jaw.** To be sure, 
here the simian shelf was eliminated and the genial tubercles were as 
well developed as those of present-day man (Fig. 2). However, the 
final structural change in the jaw had not yet taken place. This 
change was the appearance of a protruding chin formed at the sym- 
physis by bony projections on the superficial surface of the mandi- 
ble.** This advance strengthened the mandibular symphysis while 


GT 


Fic. 2—Schematic saggital representation of the inside of the lower jaw to show 
changes in simian shelf, genial tubercle and chin. A, Java ape-man jaw (conjectural); 
B, Neanderthal jaw; C, Cro-Magnon jaw. The simian shelf (SS), found in A, has 
disappeared in B and C. The genial tubercle (G7), not present in A, is well developed 
in B and C. (Mostly modified from Romer.) 


allowing ample tongue room despite further jaw shortening (Fig. 2). 
It was a characteristic of the Cro-Magnards, who are the earliest 
known modern men. In summary, then, it may be said that import- 
ant jaw changes affecting speech can be traced through successive 
human species. These changes involved widening of the mandibular 
arch, loss of the simian shelf, appearance of genial tubercles, and 
development of the chin. 

The tongue, the evolution of which was associated with habits 
of licking, tasting, mastication and sucking, was at best rudimentary 


18 Hooton, op. cit.,317. Also Romer, op. cit., Fig. 190. 
14 Hooton, op. cit., 328. 
18 Hooton, of. cit., 173. 
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in the fish stage.** Nevertheless, it was well developed from amphi- 
bians onward. Probably the mobile and active tongue of higher 
primates should be thought of as serving sucking and mastication 
needs, although in man changes in jaw structure facilitated its use 
as an articulatory organ. 

Muscled lips are a mammalian characteristic, and even here fully 
mobile lip structure is limited to monkeys, apes and man.’ Full lip 
development, involving a complete orbicularis oris muscle, was prob- 
ably associated with the longer suckling period and later weaning 
typical of these higher primates. 

Up to this point the structures discussed are parts of the peri- 
pheral speech mechanism. Evolutionary changes in the ear and cere- 
bral hemispheres will now be briefly mentioned. These organs, too, 
were necessary for the racial development of speech and oral lan- 
guage. 

There is nothing in the structure of the human ear to differen- 
tiate it critically from the auditory receptors of other placental mam- 
mals. The mammalian inner ear derived from the simpler inner ear 
typical of fishes. In fishes it was a balancing organ, capable at most 
of response to a limited few vibratory stimuli. However, in the more 
primitive terrestrial animals the lacuna, branching from the saccule, 
was the forerunner of the complex mammalian cochlea. Concomitant 
with cochlear amplification can be traced changes in middle ear struc- 
ture.** These changes began in amphibians. Here the construction 
was that of an eardrum on the surface of the body connected to the 
inner ear by a single, bar-like stapes, the transformed hyo-mandibular 
bone of the fish. The mammal-like reptiles altered this arrangement 
only in position, the eardrum and external end of the stapes having 
migrated to a point near the quadrate and articular bones of the rep- 
tilian jaw joint. In early mammals the quadrate and articular bones 
lost their connection with the jaw joint and became the malleus and 
incus of the ossicular chain. Simultaneously, the eardrum sank into 
the skull and was connected with the surrounding air by means of 
the cavity of the outer ear. By means of the middle ear changes 
mentioned, there was achieved the efficient transformation of air- 
borne vibrations into the liquid-borne vibrations needed to stimulate 


16 Negus, op. cit., 51. 

17 Hooton, op. cit., 182. 

18 W. K. Gregory, Man’s Place Among The Anthropoids, (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1934), 43-45. Also Romer, of. cit., 308-314. 
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the organs of Corti. It is interesting to note that in man the trans- 
formation ratio is so adjusted as to yield nearly total energy trans- 
mission. 

It was, of course, the tremendous amplification of man’s cerebral 
hemispheres that was the ultimate determinant in the development of 
human speech, a skill possessed by no other animal type. Tracing 
through the evolutionary scale from jawless ostracoderm to mammal, 
one finds progressive expansion of the cerebral hemispheres from 
small and rudimentary brain areas to extensive structures. However, 
it is in the primates that the ratio of neopallium to total brain volume 
is highest. In the lower primates the greatest brain increases occur 
in the visual and motor areas, the auditory areas being amplified to a 
lesser extent.?® In monkeys, apes and man there are additional ad- 
vances in motor and sensory areas, but the outstanding feature is the 
increased size of the association areas. Clark, for example, says, 
“The expansion involves almost entirely the ‘association areas,’ for 
within the limits of the Anthropoidea there is but little relative varia- 
tion of the histological extent of the sensory and motor areas.” *° 

Human fossils tell an interesting story of the final stages in cere- 
bral growth. Endocranial casts of the Java ape-man indicate a brain 
pattern which must be classed as human. To be sure, in size his 
brain was between that of modern man and his ape cousins.** Never- 
theless, it was not merely an enlarged ape’s brain. Of special interest 
to students of speech are the following facts regarding this brain. 
The temporal lobes, associated with hearing, and the frontal lobes, 
involved in higher mental processes, were expanded. Furthermore, 
a rudimentary motor speech center (Broca’s area) appeared for the 
first time. Despite these facts, the Java ape-man’s brain was much 
inferior to that of later human types. Looking to other human fossils, 
there appears a rather definite progression in the development of the 
cerebral hemispheres. For example, total brain volume increased 
from about 940 cc. for the Java ape-man to about 1,500 cc. for the 
average male Neanderthal. Concomitantly, the frontal lobes and 
other association areas were enlarged, and the temporal lobes were 
greatly expanded. However, although in some cases cranial capacity 


19 W. E. LeGros Clark, Early Forerunners of Man, (Baltimore: W. Wood 
and Co., 1934), 143: Hooton, op. cit., 153-154: and F. Tilney, The Brain from 
Ape to Man, (New York: P. W. Hoeber, 1928). 

20 Clark, op. cit., 216. 

21 Tilney, op. cit., 875-884. 
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exceeded that of many modern races, cerebral organization up to and 
including Neanderthal man was simpler than that of Homo sapiens. 
Nevertheless, in addition to the increased sensory discrimination and 
mental ability which progressive cerebral amplification suggests, ex- 
tinct human species evidenced two advances which were important 
for speech. One is the fact that the motor speech center became more 
clearly defined as time passed. In Piltdown man, for example, 
Broca’s area was fairly prominent.?? Moreover, in Neanderthal en- 
docranial casts “ . . . may be recognized the pars orbicularis, pars 
triangularis and pars basalis, all characteristic features of Broca’s 
area in Homo sapiens.” ** In the second place, aside from its relation 
to hearing, temporal lobe expansion was correlated with the jaw- 
spreading attendant on the previously mentioned separation of the 
mandibular articulations. Finally, it should be repeated that while 
advanced stages of cerebral evolution can be traced through succes- 
sive human types, no extinct human species possessed a brain quite 
comparable to that found in the most advanced human races of today. 

In conclusion, the various structures essential to human speech 
appeared at different points along the line of evolution leading to 
man. The ear and most parts of the peripheral speech mechanism 
were well developed by the time the mammalian stage was reached. 
Nevertheless, a few important changes in the peripheral speech or- 
gans occurred in man’s primate ancestors or even in prehistoric man. 
In contrast, while the foundations were laid in pre-primate stages, 
the final central nervous system developments underlying speech oc- 
curred at primate and, most particularly, at prehistoric human levels. 


22 Tilney, op. cit., 888. 
28 Tilney, op. cit., 899-901. 
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THE INTERPRETATIVE SYMBOL 


BRYNG BRYNGELSON 
University of Minnesota 


PEECH teachers are well acquainted with visible and audible 
S symbols. These have been defined, classified, and discussed in 
many textbooks. We recognize that the listeners, whether in a class 
or in a small group, are first impressed by the physical habits of the 
speaker. We respond to muscle tensions before the person speaks. 
Ofttimes we have formed such definite impressions from the visible 
symbol, that irrespective of the subsequent stimulation by means of 
the audible symbol (voice), we find the empathy already set for the 
entire performance. This will to some extent depend on the codrdi- 
nation of body and voice experienced by the speaker. 

There is another, more basic, aspect of the act of confrontation in 
a speech situation. This feature has been woefully neglected in the 
teaching of speech. Names for abstract concepts are difficult to coin. 
I have attached to this concept the name, “the interpretative symbol.” 
Emerson once said, “What you are speaks so loud that I can’t hear 
what you say.” This utterance strikes the key-note meaning of the 
interpretative symbol. Years ago I read a book called Man and His 
Message. The point of view expressed in this book was this: What 
one says and how one says it is determined by one’s inner reactions 
to self and others. 

This idea has stimulated me to look at speech not only as a per- 
sonality trait, but as a profound index to character, emotional bal- 
ance, inner calm or disruption. Speech is that tell-tale process of,com- 
municating hopes, desires, conflicts, and philosophies of living to 
one’s fellows. It follows, then, that if speech is basically emotional, 
that if what one says (message) is prompted by the way one feels 
inwardly, by what one is in terms of security, speech teachers might 
seriously consider an interpretative approach. With this in mind, 
a teacher would interest the students in a study of speech from the 
point of view of its growth and emotional evolvement, as seen 
through the thoughts, feelings, and philosophies expressed in talking. 

If we are very honest and objective about our own speech, must 
we not admit that we talk to “grind axes” and parade our egos? Do 
we not talk to make ourselves better thought of among our fellows? 
Do we not talk to cover up our inferiorities, sensitivities, weaknesses, 
etc. An observing person interested in motives must have sometime 
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questioned the altruistic goals, factitious reasonings, rationalizations 
and projections of many politicians and convention orators. These 
folk mean well. They do the best they can with the insight they 
possess. One cannot condemn them, only forgive them, for they do 
not know the basis of their prejudice, their emotional inadequacy, 
and their deceiving manners. 

If public speech is to function in society on a more honest basis 
than in the past, knowledge of human mechanisms and behavior must 
be disseminated. To this program of social reconstruction a consid- 
erable contribution can be made by our speech classes. 

Just how should we begin? Instructors who are more or less 
aware of their own inadequacies will be more amenable to this sug- 
gested approach than those who have escaped an opportunity to study 
themselves as behaving organisms. The student should be looked 
upon as a person, whose background, habits, experiences, prejudices, 
and emotions play a part in the manner of his verbal expression 
or lack of expression. If he is overtly a defensive speaker or an 
inwardly withdrawn type, cause and effect relations should be studied 
and examined. This is a task for both the instructor and the student. 

The aim of such an approach should be to help the student gain 
insight into his own development as a person, to help him see himself 
as a reacting organism in a speaking situation. He should be made 
aware that his speech patterns are symbolic of emotional adjustments, 
that his symbolic expression is related to his early environment and 
experiences. 

Obviously, then, the task is two-fold from the beginning. First, 
there should be informative discussions by the instructor on elemen- 
tary psychologic facts of behavior. This should include an analysis 
of human mechanisms and basic drives, and a well oriented presen- 
tation of factors in the formation of emotional insecurities, their 
defenses through speech, and their obvious manifestations in stage 
fright, self-consciousness and lack of confidence. Second, there 
should be an autobiographic presentation of each member of the class, 
aimed to uncover the possible causes of malfunctioning of the speech 
process before a group. Each person’s real speech problem will, then, 
be known, and the need for a humanistic approach to its solution will 
be self-evident. Whatever the problem the student has uncovered, 
he now has an opportunity of socializing himself with it in the pres- 
ence of twenty or thirty class companions together with an under- 
standing, charitable, and sympathetic instructor. The student now 
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can be looked upon for the first time as a person and not merely 
as a figure of muscles and as an audible machine. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss further the details 
of classroom procedures. The techniques of instruction employed 
would depend a good deal on the instructor and the interests of the 
students. I am merely proposing that we in speech be aware of the 
meaning of speech as interpreted symbolically by the person. We 
know a good deal about human behavior, yet we rarely use our 
knowledge when it comes to speech training. It is quite possible 
through the application of our psychologic knowledge to educate a 
speech student to such perfect freedom from self-consciousness that 
he will actually be able to stand before any audience and say what 
he believes to be reasonable in the light of his honest examination 
of the subject. He may even develop to the point where he can do 
this easily, frankly, and free from unwholesome deceit, arrogance, 
or fear. 

Such an uninhibited person in a society like ours will indeed be 
rare, for he will state his pre-judgment in his introduction, he will 
present his ideas not as panaceas but as of possible value in the build- 
ing of a civilization more adequately founded on truth. Truth 
emerges more slowly than “movements” and revolutions, and more 
sanely than “isms.” A beginning to such a society based on truth 
can be made in our own field of speech. 

The more experience one has with this approach, the more it 
appeals as a basic concept with which to re-define our aims and 
objectives in speech education. Too long have we simply said, 
“Speech is a means of social control,” and too little have we reflected 
what kind of control speech exercises. Certainly no one could hon- 
estly consider its current manifestations intelligent. Carefully sur- 
veying our present speaking environment, I question that it is pos- 
sible to control others intelligently until we can exert such control 
over ourselves. Public discussions are too often merely an exhibi- 
tion of the participant’s feeling of inferiority. This seems to me to 
be a defenseless predicament for civilized mankind. To know the 
student’s interpretation of himself through the process of unearthing 
his frustration, guilt, sensitivity, debauched scale of values, or de- 
flated ego will make it easier for the instructor to evaluate more ade- 
quately the student’s needs. Then if the instructor will allow the stu- 
dent to verbalize these basic facts as revealed by the autobiographic 
method, the student will gradually be able to free himself of the 
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entangling alliances between the devil and the false prophets within 
him. 

The instructor, having followed some such procedure as indicated, 
will better be able to interpret the message because the man behind 
the message will be more adequately understood. The instructor's 
critical judgment will then offer suggestions that pertain not to symp- 
toms but to basic causes. One can then be more certain that 
emotional and mental maturation is not interfered with, but instead 
hastened. My guess is that when we orient the student on the emo- 
tional level, many of our bugaboo problems in speech will appear in 
a different light. I dare say many of the terrifying tensions, blush- 
ings, and random movements which have puzzled speech teachers in 
the past will disappear in direct relationship to the student’s attain- 
ment of emotional security. 

You ask, “Does not the success of such an approach to speech 
depend on the qualifications of the staff?” Yes, and I shall suggest 
how a beginning can be made with any group of instructors. Speech 
hygiene should begin with the teacher. I intimated earlier that an 
adequate examination of the speech student’s Interpretative Symbol 
can be made only by an emotionally adequate teacher. I suggest that 
one of the most wholesome exercises an instructional staff could ever 
participate in would be self-analysis. If you are church minded, you 
might call it a confessional. For a staff of ten, this would take three 
or four meetings. It would be time well spent in preparation for 
the emotional hygiene approach to speech in the classroom. Difficult 
for us grown-ups to do? Yes, indeed! The older one gets, the 
more deeply rooted become one’s habits of defense, the more inclined 
one is to harbor one’s emotional ills, weaknesses and sensitivities as 
being no one else’s business. It is true that very few of us have 
suffered outward scorn for what we have kept to ourselves, but few 
of us have escaped the inward turmoil necessitated by the energetic 
struggle to defend ourselves on the level of speech. And if any of 
us have been aware of being disliked, it has not been on the basis 
of our basic potentials of humility, confidence, and honesty, but on 
our behavior patterns of defense to our insecurities on the level of 
feeling. Once having rid ourselves of ruses and psychological masks, 
we can hardly conceive of ever disliking anyone else. A program 
of verbalization in which the correct material is spoken can be pur- 
sued to the end that while we may not hope for a great change in 
our behavior, we at least may attain a more honest and adequate 
adjustment to our peculiarities. You will agree, I think, that it is far 
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more intelligent to advertise objectively our own weak spots than to 
have them mulled over in the speech of others. Gossip may be an 
enjoyable pastime, but it has never held a position of dignity in our 
human relations. 

With frankness, objectivity, and honesty with ourselves as teach- 
ers, we can hope for more enjoyable human contacts with our stu- 
dents. Their verbalizations anent personal problems will be made 
more effective once the teacher has uncovered his own inadequacies. 
Subsequent to the interpretative approach herein suggested, speech 
exercises and projects which formerly were the sole content of a 
speech course can well be introduced. I believe that with greater 
freedom from emotional tensions, students will anticipate more pleas- 
ant experiences in debate, interpretation, and dramatics. Public dis- 
cussions will be less motivated by hidden motives, frustrated hopes, 
and personally cherished family “skeletons.” We shall have less 
rationalized and projected speech and a more serious concern for the 
basic principles of truth underlying public questions. 

In this discussion I have questioned the traditional procedures 
of conducting courses in the fundamentals of speech. I have never- 
theless tried to be sincere in my objective. I have attempted to solicit 
your concern over thousands of young lives, future public men of 
affairs, passing through your speech courses. I believe emotional 
hygiene to be their greatest need ,and the symbolic understanding of 
speech their greatest hope for a more rational and peaceful society. 


SELECTION OF MATERIALS FOR PLAY 
PRODUCTION IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


CHRISTINA B. ANDREINI 
Stanford University 


§ there junior high schools have generally been known to lack suit- 

able materials for dramatic production. There are two possible 
reasons for this deficiency: the first may be that playwrights have 
not recognized this as a possible remunerative field of endeavor, 
and the second that the qualities and characteristics necessary to 
make a drama suitable for this age level have not been understood. 
For what, then, do the teachers of drama in these junior high schools 
seek, what do they find satisfactory, and if suitable material cannot 
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be found, what is their solution to the problem of finding a play for 
production ? 

To answer these questions I have been aided by the junior high 
schools of the state of California through their codperation in answer- 
ing a questionnaire designed to these ends. Appended to the answered 
questionnaires have been notes and even letters stressing the need 
for more possible material. In some cases there have been urgent 
pleas for immediate help, showing that this seemingly impossible 
situation of play selection is critical. 

The first part of the form has to do with the length of the play, 
the type of costume, and the type of play preferred, as is described 
below. The numerals opposite the divisions indicate the number of 
schools which favor each. 


Length of Play Preferred: 


11 
Type of Costume Preferred: 
Preferring two types of costumes ...................00005 9 
Type of Play Preferred: 
Preferring two or three types of plays ................... 27 


The consensus is that one-act plays are the most preferred for 
the adolescent level; but there are a few, eight junior high schools in 
California, that insist on three-act plays. The purpose for which 
they are to be used may be a factor when length is to be considered. 
Probably most of the plays are produced for the student body in 
assemblies. For these a single one-act is the most valuable, in that it 
is not so time-consuming. It also requires less time in rehearsals. 
Nearly every school, however, presents one or more full length pro- 
grams a year for public performance. Most people find that groups 
of one-act plays produced frequently for a paying audience enjoy less 
success than do three-act dramas. It may be that the audience enjoys 
having its attention focused upon one theme through an hour and 
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three quarters more than having its interest shifted and re-aroused 
within a short period of time; or it may be that a group of one-act 
plays is not usually as well executed as three-act plays because of 
the extra burden which is placed upon the director in more numerous 
rehearsals, various groups of actors to manage, and more prepara- 
tions and arrangements for settings. Most directors prefer small 
casts for convenience ; however, if box-office receipts are to be con- 
sidered, then larger casts are indispensable, particularly when parents, 
relatives, and friends compose most of the audience. 

The types of costumes which are most preferred for use are of 
course closely linked with the type of plays selected for production. 
Comedies in modern dress have been the choice of the majority of 
schools, and some have preferred fantasies. If we accept the results 
of this survey and produce the types of plays in relation to the selec- 
tion herein, we would be producing two fantasies to every seven 
comedies in modern dress. 

The ideal play, then, would be a realistic modern comedy which, 
obviously, should not contain love in any form other than chivalrous, 
adventurous, and fanciful romance. The characters should be broad, 
and possess pronounced traits, for children of this age have not suf- 
ficient experience to depict subtle characters without tending to 
mediocrity. If there is a lesson to be taught, let it be subtle, so as not 
to be offensive. 

The use of fantasies has been decried by some teachers either 
because the children have out-grown that type of thing or because 
the children cannot understand it. But is it not true that even adults 
enjoy the fantastic? As to the student’s understanding of it, perhaps, 
proper care has not been given to the preparation and production. 
It is recognized by many directors that a fantasy can be a thing of 
beauty ; however, in planning an expensive production, it should be 
remembered that the audience for this will be select and so, conse- 
quently, will not contribute greatly towards a box-office triumph. 

Appropriate short plays, either historical or modern, are forever 
being sought for presentation at assemblies on holiday occasions such 
as Columbus Day, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Christmas, and 
Thanksgiving. These should contain less obvious moralizing and yet 
characterized by clean fun and living. 

The following is a list of 41 plays of the 260 that have been suc- 
cessfully produced in the junior high schools of California. From 
those who use a suggestion from this brief list, I shall be eager to 
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hear the results of the production. The numeral opposite the title 
indicates the number of times each has been used. 


9 
The Estabrook Nieces ........ ienebbedivesdevicesceenas 7 
Six Who Pass While the Lentiles Boil .................. 7 
5 
SAMPLINGS OF THE OTHERS 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
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Some of the characteristics of the ten most produced plays are 
interesting, especially as to the number of acts, type of costuming, 
type of play, author, and publishers. Only one play listed in the ten 
examples is not a one-act, six provide for modern costuming, two for 
historic costuming, and two for fantastic costumes, seven are come- 
dies, and the remaining three are fantasies. The dominance of one- 
acts, modern costumes, and comedies resemble the answers to these 
three divisions as represented in the preceding form. 

The plays of Beatrice McNeil seem to be most popular and conse- 
quently most appropriate for junior high school use, as is indicated 
by the appearance of three of her plays among these first ten having 
the greatest number of performances—E/mer, The Pampered Dar- 
ling, and The Tantrum being hers. 

The three most produced plays are published by Walter H. Baker. 
Out of the ten most popular plays, Baker has published five, Samuel 
French three, Longmans Green and Company one, and Stewart Kidd 
Company one. In dramatic circles on the West Coast, especially in 
college and little theatre movements, Samuel French seems to be the 
favored publisher. Could it be possible that the junior high schools 
prefer the plays of Walter H. Baker Company because they publish 
more plays appropriate for the adolescent level and that a section in 
their catalogue is devoted to play suggestions for the junior high 
schools ? 

A new practice has arisen in many schools in the last few years 
due to the limitation of desirable materials. This is the writing of 
plays for their own use by the faculty and the students. Such a prac- 
tice eliminates royalties and combines another creative art with that 
of the drama. It is almost surprising that so many schools are fol- 
lowing this trend. Out of the 82 schools, more than half—that is 
48—have written one or more plays. Some schools have even pub- 
lished their original manuscripts so that other schools might benefit 
by their efforts. Out of the 48 schools that have written their manu- 
scripts, and in addition to those who have published their works, there 
are 15 schools whose manuscripts are available for publication or for 
production if proper arrangements are made. 

The most unique situation in the dramatic set-up and in play 
writing is that in practice at the Memorial Junior High School of 
San Diego, California. In addition to the many original plays which 
are written and produced there by the drama department, there are 
others which are the combined work of various related departments 
of the school in productions which utilize other fine arts. The out- 
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come is a type of Gilbert and Sullivan musical which stresses fun and 
jollity. 

The procedure is this. First, the faculty decides on a theme. After 
frequent conferences of all the producing departments, art, music, 
shop, and speech, the theme is announced to the school. The repre- 
sentative teachers of the different subjects decide which dances and 
songs suggested by the director can best be done with their material, 
facilities, and youngsters. 

Then in addition there is the interesting project which includes 
other courses in the curriculum. In a meeting of the building chair- 
men of English, social sciences, languages, and other departments, 
the director sugests ways in which the theme of the production can 
best be applied to the individual courses of study. The chairmen 
outline the courses of study for their departments. After the end of 
ten weeks, they report in a meeting the means by which the theme 
was developed and how successful the project has been. In this way 
for a ten-week period 1800 students and a staff of sixty-two faculty 
members have been working on and correlating one idea into the 
course of study. 

Before contemplating such a program, one should consider the 
statement made by Mrs. Sue Earnest, Director of Drama at the 
Memorial Junior High School, that a thing of this sort means hours 
upon hours of extra work—especially for the faculty members. But 
she hastily adds, “When we are through, we feel that we have done 
something very fine.” 


PURPOSEFUL HIGH SCHOOL DRAMATICS 


KATHARINE ANNE OMMANNEY 
North High School, Denver, Colorado 


IGH school dramatics is no longer an educational frill. Having 

survived the depression, it has increased in importance until 
today it is recognized by administrators and public as one of the 
most vital phases of the secondary curriculum. This recognition 
places a serious responsibility upon us high school dramatic teachers 
to make our work in the classroom and on the stage purposeful as 
well as popular. This duty to our students and the public is three- 
fold:—we must develop appreciative, sympathetic, and attractive 
boys and girls; we must present productions of high artistic and 
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entertainment value; and we must stimulate a lasting love of the 
theatre which will ultimately raise the standards of the American 
drama of the stage, screen, and air. Fortunately, the instructive en- 
thusiasm of adolescents for acting gives us a motive power which 
can be utilized to carry out any purpose we determine upon, and we 
teachers are to blame if our results do not measure up to our oppor- 
tunities. 

Let us consider our responsibility to our students. In the first 
place, even after a semester’s work, they should appreciate good dra- 
matic entertainment in any form, because they can evaluate it pro- 
perly. This purpose can be realized by careful study of the drama— 
its literary form, its interpretation and its production. In the second 
place, they should be more sympathetic human beings, because they 
have learned to analyze the reactions of men and women under cru- 
cial situations. This purpose can be stressed not only in intelligently 
reading and witnessing good plays, but in the careful character study 
necessary to effective interpretation. In the third place, they should 
be more attractive individuals because they have learned how to use 
their voices and bodies correctly and beautifully and have acquired 
some standards of good taste in conduct and dress. 

It is in the daily classwork that our responsibility to our stu- 
dents is to be met. For years before the word “progressive” loomed 
large on the pedagogical horizon, we speech people had realized the 
ideal of meeting young people at their own level and satisfying their 
immediate needs while developing their character and personality. 
Some teachers went too far, even as the “progressives” are doing 
today, in making a course popular by satisfying the exhibition com- 
plex instead of real needs, and wasting time in aimless discussion 
and activity. Such inexcusable debasement of a course so gripping in 
its appeal as dramatics can no longer be justified by the plea of in- 
creasing membership in the speech department. Most of our classes 
are far larger than they should be anyway, and the subject matter 
must be stiffened, clarified, and intensified if worth while results 
are to be obtained. 

What should the dramatics course include? Naturally I am speak- 
ing from my own conviction, which may well be “traditional,” that 
every secondary subject should furnish meat and not meringue, and 
that dramatics should be a main course and not just dessert at the 
educational feast. My aims have been to develop the character 
and personality of the students, to encourage an enduring appre- 
ciation of the drama as literature and a means of popular entertain- 
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ment, and to offer sound technical training and experience in acting 
and producing plays. The last aim may well include the first two, 
but too great emphasis on acting can lead to the exploitation of the 
talented students, who can shine without working hard. Intensive 
reading and technical study can force them to labor and give the 
backward students a chance to accomplish by hard work much of 
value out of the course even if they can never be real actors. Of 
course, all three phases of the work are given simultaneously, but 
greater emphasis can be placed on each phase at different periods 
in the course. 

For example, the personality and character development can be 
taken up in definite discussion at the beginning of the course and 
then such traits as dependability, promptness, good sportsmanship, 
tact, courtesy, insisted upon in every project taken up. The technical 
work in voice, diction, and pantomime can be stressed as a practical 
means of self-improvement, but it can also be the first step in teach- 
ing acting, which is always the most popular part of the course. The 
appreciation of the drama can come indirectly through the interpre- 
tation of interesting roles, and very directly in the study of plays 
and the analyzing of stage, screen, and radio productions. 

It may be old-fashioned to do so, but I am still demanding note- 
books including detailed reports of plays read outside of class, be- 
cause I know of no other way to enforce intelligent reading of the 
printed page; I am also guilty of taking up literary style, including 
figures of speech, as well as plot construction, theme development, 
and dialogue, situation, and character presentation. Incidentally, my 
students tell me again and again that they thoroughly enjoy this 
intensive literary study and that it carries over into all their reading. 

* As a part of the appreciation of play production, the making of 
model sets teaches the principles of the use of color and line, and 
often inspires interest in achieving unity, balance, and harmony in 
home decoration, as the work in make-up and costuming encourages 
improvement in personal appearance. Thus all phases of the class- 
work point toward personality development but culminate in the 
production of one-act plays and the presentation of platform reviews 
in which dramatic talent and analytical powers can find expression 
before an audience. 

A possible year’s work in dramatics might include the following 
general scheme. After a preliminary study of the values of the course 
and its aims, about six weeks of reading one-act plays aloud can 
teach the fundamentals of dramatic literature while familiarizing 
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the students with elementary character delineation, stage movement, 
and pointing of lines. Definite work with pantomine should follow 
stressing facial and bodily expressiveness thru graceful and effec- 
tive gesture and movement. This can be followed by technical voice 
production encouraging relaxing of the vocal apparatus, clarity of 
enunciation and beauty of tone, leading up to a discussion of correct 
diction and culminating in drill work in speech and detailed inter- 
pretation of dramatic passages and further reading of plays. The 
actual presentation of a series of worth-while one-act plays should 
be the climax of the technical work; each student should be assigned 
a good part, either suited to his personality or so contrasted that 
acting it will develop his latent abilities; sufficient make-up, costum- 
ing, and stage setting should be urged to present the play itself effec- 
tively. I have found that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages 
in having advanced students direct these plays while I asSist as far as 
my time and energy permits. An invited audience should see these 
plays, the best of which can be produced later in assemblies and 
before P.T.A. groups. Often students become so enthusiastic with 
this part of the work that they form outside clubs and present plays 
on their own responsibility in church and social activities of the com- 
munity. I always close the first semester’s work with a careful study 
of Josephine Preston Peabody’s The Piper, for in its beauty of style 
and thought, it offers a fine opportunity for crystalyzing the charac- 
ter development as well as the appreciative work. 

The second semester should include at least six weeks’ work 
with Shakespeare, for no dramatic student should leave high school 
without learning to love and interpret the world’s greatest man of 
the theatre. We read one entire play selected by the class, in great 
detail, and then each student presents a monologue and takes part 
in a scene from any other of the great Bard’s works. Frequently we 
have given radio and assembly programs from this part of the 
course. The technical production work follows with reports and dis- 
cussion, demonstrations and lectures, on such topics as directing, 
costuming, make-up and stage lighting. Each student makes a model 
set which he demonstrates in our electrically equipped stage. Former- 
ly every student wrote a one-act play, the best being produced by the 
author, but I have not included this phase for several years. The 
course ends with a platform review of a favorite long play which 
includes a discussion of the author, his style, and his theme and the 
reading of as many passages as time permits. During this semester, 
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frequent opportunities are afforded for the presenting of programs 
and plays before outside groups. 

Thus in a year’s work, the students have been exposed to all 
phases of the theatre and theoretically at least, the writing of dra- 
matic criticisms of plays and pictures, the keeping of an organized 
scrapbook covering everything of theatrical interest, the outside read- 
ing of plays, biographies, and technical books, and the classwork 
does arouse a real interest in the drama and dramatic activity. Na- 
turally, I should love to have any number of advanced classes in 
acting, play production, Shakespeare and modern drama, but the 
one year’s work carries over into community and university con- 
siderable dramatic activity of a high order, and so I sincerely be- 
lieve my responsibility to the students has been met, so far as large 
classes, limited equipment, heavy school responsibilities, and hetero- 
geneous types will permit. Most of the students claim to have found 
something to enjoy thoroughly during the course and all of them 
show definite development in some direction. The talented ones, 
however, must have further opportunity for experience which comes 
in the extra-curricular activities. 

It is in this extra-curricular activity that our responsibility to the 
public is to be met. This responsibility lies in giving first-class pro- 
ductions of good plays, well acted and produced. I feel strongly that 
no program should go on the stage or the air that is not excellent 
entertainment,—it may be serious or comic, difficult or simple, but 
not necessarily educational and never pedagogical. The standards set 
up in the dramatics classwork must be met in the public productions | 
so far as is possible with a high school cast and audience, and that 
need not mean on a low artistic level. With their unbounded en- 
thusiasm, their responsiveness to direction, their devotion to ideals, 
adolescent young people are limited only by their physical appearance, 
and sincere emphasis upon the play itself and not upon exploitation 
of brilliant actors can practically wipe out the physical handicap. 
Dramatic clubs with difficult try-outs and a strictly limited member- 
ship can furnish the most artistic and “highbrow” of dramatic fare, 
if the proceeds are not to be taken over for band uniforms, athletic 
equipment, and school publications. As soon as the financial success 
becomes paramount standards are likely to drop; but even so there 
is no reason why badly written plays should be badly produced by 
badly trained casts in any modern high school. The days of just 
putting on a play have gone forever, thank Heaven, and the public 
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has a right to expect finished, high class entertainment from our 
public schools. On the whole, I believe they are getting it. 

Of course this production work brings up all the really serious 
problems facing high school directors—the scarcity of first class 
plays suitable for student participation, limited lighting and staging 
equipment, lack of time, energy, and auditorium facilities for proper 
rehearsing—these and countless others almost overwhelm us all at 
times and it is a real tribute to the calibre of the men and women en- 
tering the secondary field that such excellent plays are constantly be- | 
ing produced on high school stages. The American Educational 
Theatre Association is working out a list of plays at three levels and 
trying in other ways to assist in solving the problems facing us; but 
after all, each teacher must work out his own salvation with his par- 
ticular community and equipment. The uniformly improving stan- 
dards of high school plays attest advanced training of directors and 
growing interest of administrators in this important phase of the 
education of today. 

The next twenty-five years will show how well our responsibility 
to our students and our public has been met. Better trained actors 
should find themselves sooner in the professional field, and brilliant 
amateurs in the true sense should improve our community theatres 
and advance the work of the university dramatic departments. Future 
audiences coming from the 10,000 or more high schools offering 
specialized dramatic work should lift the taste of the American pub- 
lic by demanding first-class theatrical entertainment and denouncing 
sentimental or sensational drivel, for their influence at the box office 
should be felt and recognized by the producers and distributors. At 
any rate, the lengthening leisure time of the average citizen will cer- 
tainly be filled more delightfully and constructively if a sincere love 
of the drama at its best has been fostered during the impressionable 
adolescent years. 

If only a part of these objectives are realized, we high school 
dramatic teachers may feel rewarded for the grueling hours of re- 
hearsal without any overtime pay, for the worn out nerves and bodies, 
| and for the hectic struggle inherent in all theatrical activity. If we 
have helped develop more attractive, expressive, and appreciative 
citizens and a finer American drama, our purposeful teaching has 

not been in vain and we can retire and live happily ever after on 
| our pensions, spending our well earned leisure time in just seeing | 


plays! 


| 
| 
4 
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PATTERNS OF PUBLIC DISCUSSION IN 
SCHOOL AND IN LIFE 


WILLIAM E, UTTERBACK 
College of the City of New York 


OURTH OF JULY oratory and senatorial debate passed with 
the horse and buggy. That their educational counterparts, the 
oratorical contest and the school debate, still form the staple training 
of students preparing for participation in public discussion is a some- 
what anomalous fact, which deserves more attention than it has yet 
received from directors of college forensic programs. A fair ques- 
tion can be raised, whether as pedagogical devices the oratorical con- 
test and the school debate are not becoming anachronistic. 

In any event we are undoubtedly witnessing a revolution in our 
institutionalized forms of public discussion which bears important 
implications for the teacher of speech. In an attempt to understand 
the nature, cause, and extent of that revolution, let us turn to recent 
political and economic history. 


I 


During the latter half of the nineteenth century America enjoyed 
an interlude of public tranquillity. The congeries of conflicting inter- 
est groups, whose “push and resistance” underlies the phenomena of 
government, had reached a comparatively stable equilibrium, and 
that equilibrium had found expression in the body of legislation and 
popular thought which we call the American tradition. Universal 
manhood suffrage, free public schools, cheap land for the farmer, 
protective tariff for the manufacturer, and a governmental policy of 
laissez faire formed the basis of the great American dream, the dream 
of a free republic of free citizens in which the dinner pail is always 
full and the little red school house illuminates a beaten path from log 
cabin to White House. 

During such an era we may expect epideictic oratory to flourish, 
for it is one of the means by which a group preserves and transmits 
tradition. The American dream in 1880 was a living faith. The 
ideals and principles of which it was composed were universally 
accepted and revered. It remained only to extol them. And they 
were extolled with fervor and eloquence. It was the golden age of 
the patriotic oration, the after-dinner speech, of the inspirational 
address generally. Even the popular lecture was often a lay sermon 
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celebrating the virtues enshrined in the American tradition or eulo- 
gizing popular heroes whose lives exemplified those virtues. Demon- 
strative oratory in the nineteenth century was an institutionalized 
form of public discussion. 

Of that form of discussion the college oratorical contest was a 
sufficiently realistic image. How realistic we can best learn by thumb- 
ing through a volume of prize orations of the period and comparing 
them with the public utterances of contemporary political leaders. 
The college student and the senator discoursed upon the same topics 
and in much the same spirit and manner, and the boy who acquitted 
himself well in the oratorical contest presumably could later in life 
deliver a patriotic address with entire credit both to himself and his 
country. 

A second form of public discussion characteristic of the period 
and equally rooted in the political situation was the formal debate. 
When a stable equilibrium between conflicting interest groups has 
long been established and has generated a political tradition, that tra- 
dition becomes the basis of the nation’s collective behavior. Problems 
calling for governmental action or public decision are solved by 
application of generally accepted principles to concrete situations. 

Psychologically the process of decision is one of comparison and 
judgment. It may involve the weighing of evidence to determine 
which of several principles applies to the situation; or if two contra- 
dictory principles seem equally relevant, it involves weighing the 
principles themselves to determine which shall have precedence. The 
form of discussion which most facilitates the process is public debate, 
in which opposing speakers, standing upon a common ground of 
accepted principle, present evidence pro and con for evaluation by 
the hearer. Debate loads the scales of judgment and public opinion 
registers the result at the ballot box. 

During the nineteenth century debate was the accepted pattern 
of discussion for the determination of collective action. The great 
senatorial debates of the period made the names of Webster, Hayne, 
Calhoun, and Clay familiar to every household, and outside the legis- 
lative hall such encounters as those between Lincoln and Douglas 
were not uncommon. Of this form of discussion the school debate 
was a sufficiently realistic image. While it was based in part upon 
the practice of the law court rather than of the legislative assembly, 
the topics discussed were those of the public forum, and the methods 
employed were not unlike those of contemporary political speakers. 

The nineteenth century patterns of public discussion, then, were 
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the demonstrative address and the public debate. Both were rooted 
in the political life of the period. A comparatively stable equilibrium 
between conflicting interest groups had been established long enough 
to generate a political tradition which could be made the subject of 
demonstrative address and could be employed in debate as the basis 
of collective decision. The oratorical contest and the school debate, 
in consequence, possessed a reality which made them valuable ad- 
juncts to classroom work in public speaking. 


II 


Events of the last fifty years have created a new economic and 
political world. The passing of the western frontier, the rise of mod- 
ern industrialism, the drift of population to urban centers, the de- 
velopment of mass production, and the concentration of wealth have 
profoundly disturbed that balance of power among interest groups 
which was the basis of our political life during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. While the dissolution of old groups and the formation of new 
ones, especially the rise to power of organized labor and capital, 
have established a new equilibrium, that equilibrium has not yet 
found expression in legislation and political tradition. The result is 
that our political tradition has lost its moral authority and its avail- 
ability as a basis for collective decision. 

In consequence, the nature of the governmental process itself has 
altered. When labor and capital lock horns over the wage rate, a 
settlement can be effected only by recognizing the new equilibrium 
and adjusting group behavior to it. The situation calls for a general- 
ized legislative decision which reflects the present balance of power 
and which will be available as a new principle for the settlement of 
future conflicts. Government is no longer a process of applying 
accepted principles to concrete situations. It has become in large 
measure a search for new principles. 

This new task of government and the political situation out of 
which it grows have profoundly influenced our institutionalized 
forms of public expression, Demonstrative oratory is declining. As 
a form of public discussion, its function is to preserve and transmit 
living tradition. When the tradition has lost its moral authority, there 
is no occasion for demonstrative eloquence. Like prayer, epideictic 
oratory is efficacious only so long as you can believe in it, and the 
public glorification of “the American way,” to which our fathers 
responded so warmly, now sounds hollow even to unsophisticated ears. 

Public debate also is visibly on the decline. In the Senate im- 
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portant issues are decided in committee, and such bursts of eloquence 
as may occasionally be heard from the floor are designed rather to 
impress constituents than to influence colleagues. Most of our legis- 
lative assemblies transact serious business in the committee room and 
lobby and use the chamber as a broadcasting studio. Outside the 
legislative hall public debate in the Lincoln-Douglas manner has 
hardly been heard for a generation. Nor is the reason for this 
decline in debating far to seek. When the problem is not to apply 
accepted principles to a concrete situation, but to formulate a new 
principle, formal debate is of little value. , 

As a method of adjusting conflicts and making collective decisions, 
in both the political and the non-political spheres, debate has largely 
been supplanted by propaganda and conference. Conflicting interest 
groups preparing for the final stage of a controversy deluge their 
potential followers with propaganda in support of the group’s de- 
mands, the primary object being not to influence judgment, but to 
mobilize force for use at the conference table. 

A conference is then called to negotiate a settlement. The groups 
themselves may arrange the meeting, perhaps inviting a neutral party 
to act as moderator; but if governmental action is required, the 
conference will be called by a congressional committee, the National 
Labor Relations Board, or some other appropriate governmental 
agency. The essential features of the conference are as follows: the 
problem to be solved grows out of group conflict for the adjustment 
of which no principle is available in existing legislation or political 
tradition; the body conferring is small, consisting of the official 
spokesman of the conflicting groups and a neutral chairman, who 
will represent the government if public action is in view; each group 
involved in the controversy represents a certain mass of mobilized 
power which its leaders are more or less ready to employ if the 
conference breaks down, their readiness to employ force determin- 
ing in part their bargaining power at the conference table. The pur- 
pose of the meeting is to devise a formula which expresses the bal- 
ance of power between the groups with sufficient accuracy that all 
will accept the settlement rather than resort to force. 

In all those areas of national life which are disturbed by deep- 
seated conflicts, collective action is now being determined by the 
combined use of propaganda and conference rather than by public 
debate. The federal government has become a mechanism for ad- 
justing conflicts between labor and capital, between taxpayers and 
the economically underprivileged, between public utility corporations 
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and the consumers of electrical power. The search for a formula 
that will compose the conflict is carried on by Congressional com- 
mittees and other governmental agencies before which spokesmen 
of the conflicting groups appear to press their demands. Outside the 
sphere of governmental action we see meeting constantly such con- 
ferences as that recently in progress between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization. Propa- 
ganda and conference have become our chief institutionalized forms 
of public discussion. 

The use of both procedures is further illustrated in international 
relations. At the close of the World War the League of Nations 
and the World Court were set up on the assumption that a permanent 
equilibrium had been established among the European powers, that 
the equilibrium was adequately reflected in an international tradition 
of law, precedent, principle, and treaty, and that such minor conflicts 
as might arise could be adjusted by the application of that tradition 
to concrete cases by a representative assembly and a court—in other 
words, by public debate. But subsequent events soon upset the bal- 
ance of power, and the tradition, not reflecting the new equilibrium, 
became inapplicable to most of the serious conflicts which arose. 
Regulation of international relations by public debate broke down 
almost at once, and the powers have now returned to conference and 
negotiation as the only alternative to war. 

The foregoing account of public discussion does not imply that 
propaganda and conference are new things under the sun. Their use 
reflects a periodically recurring situation in the life of national 
groups. The modes of public discussion through which a nation 
effects collective decision in any era are determined by the nature 
of the governmental process at the time, and this in turn depends 
upon the comparative stability of equilibrium between those conflict- 
ing interest groups whose activities underlie political phenomena. If 
the equilibrium has been stable long enough to generate a political 
tradition, debate will be the predominant form of public discussion. 
When a sudden and radical shift in the balance of power renders 
much of the tradition obsolete, propaganda and conference supplant 
debate until such time as the new equilibrium has found expression in 
a new political tradition. Propaganda and conference have been em- 
ployed before, and debate may again become the predominant form— 
but probably not in this generation. 

While teachers of speech have taken cognizance of this change 
in patterns of discussion, we have not yet fully appreciated its im- 
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plications. We need to shift emphasis more decidedly from the ora- 
torical contest and the formal debate to discussion of the conference 
type ; we need to devise more realistic speech projects employing con- 
ference discussion; and in arranging a forensic program our choice 
between debate and conference should be determined by the type of 
question to be discussed. Only by the use of speech projects which 
realistically mirror the various contemporary forms of public dis- 
cussion can the forensic program be made a vital part of the edu- 
cational process. 


SPEECH PURPOSE IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 


JESSE J. VILLARREAL 
University of Texas 


S LITTLE as ten years ago, instruction in public speaking, 

at least in the hinterlands of Texas where I was introduced 
to the subject, was complicated by an apparent confusion as to its 
aims and methods. Uncertainty regarding methods, it seemed, grew 
out of an uncertainty regarding purpose. Our teachers themselves 
did not know just what they were trying to do, and certainly the 
students did not know. 

Our small high school staff would have agreed, I suppose, that 
public speaking is taught in order that students may learn “to speak 
in public.” It would have been an impertinence to suggest that this 
professed aim is a good example of begging the question. Beneath 
the cloak of this generality, each instructor was left free to decide 
by what methods, and to what end, students might be taught to speak. 
The result was such divergent processes as, in one class, practicing 
by the hour to stand painfully in “a comfortable position,” and to 
reproduce artificially “natural” gestures; and, in another, memoriz- 
ing verses to be recited while faucets labelled “indignation,” “fear,” 
“gaiety,” and “courage” were turned on and off. 

It must have been the absence of any agreement among bur pb- 
lic speaking teachers as to what they were trying to do that resulted 
in a feud, which I have since learned is by no means restricted to 
our own school, between “the dramatics bunch” and “the debaters.” 
These two groups existed as armed camps within the same land but 
not of the same faith. Public speaking students were quickly forced 
to declare an allegiance one way or the other. The debaters looked 
upon the dramatics groyp as a thin*blooded crew of snobs, affected 
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in their manner, perverted in their tastes, and ludicrous in their 
appearance. The devotees of the drama, on the other hand, found 
all debaters contentious, uncouth, prematurely cynical, and generally 
ill-bred. 

There was in effect, among the public speakers of our school, 
a complete caste-system, save for an agreement as to which group 
were the untouchables. This class consciousness was exemplified in 
the way students were coached for forensic competition. Debaters 
remained severely within their own walls, as did aspirants for places 
in the cast of the one-act play. Declaimers, by common consent, were 
camp-followers of the dramatics group. Extempore speakers, les 
miserables, shuttled back and forth betwen both groups and found 
no comfortable resting place in either. Mine was the exceptional 
case, for I represented my school in both debate and declamation. 
I was looked upon as a traitor to both sides, and something of a 
hybrid specimen. 

The hodge-podge procedure, the violent antipathies, and the 
general pointlessness of public speaking training as it existed in my 
own high school was, I submit, due to the lack, among its teachers, 
of any commonly-shared, clearly-defined objective. Like the buifders 
of the Tower of Babel, those public speaking instructors did not 
speak the same language, and with similar consequences. There 
existed among them the same disharmony as would exist among 
students of natural science if their teachers should merely thrust 
into their hands a mass of laboratory apparatus and say, “Do what 
seems best to you with these!” 

It may be that my high school was only an unusually benighted 
place, but it seems to me that the whole realm of speech arts theory 
has only recently (if the act can yet be called completed!) emerged 
from its Dark Ages. Those who disagree may examine C. P. Bron- 
son’s Elocution, or Mental and Vocal Philosophy, published in 1845. 
This work, as the testimonials in its preface indicated, received the 
commendation of both Yale and Princeton College. Perhaps its 
unique feature is its double-barrelled offer of increased efficiency in 
speaking and improved health and longer life from the same system 
of training. The contents of the book indicate the same hodge-podge 
procedure and the same lack of any definite objective that character- 
ized speech training in my own high school. 

That many persons see in speech training nothing more sub- 
stantial than a given instructor’s personal whims and prejudices is 
not always an injustice to the instructors. Instructors themselves 
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are often unable to make anything of systems of training with which 
they are not familiar. Where such confusion exists, there is mani- 
festly a lack of any common measuring stick or point of reference 
by which procedure may be objectively judged. Speech teachers can- 
not speak the same language, nor can they be sure that they are speak- 
ing entirely different languages, until they clarify their ideas con- 
cerning the underlying purpose of public speaking. 

I believe most teachers of speech will agree that public speaking 
is an instrument—an instrument whereby thought may be communi- 
cated through the spoken word by one person to a group. One may 
conceivably strive to master painting or sculpture or adagio dancing 
for the joy of performance. Not so public speaking. The student who 
enrolls in a speech class, if he has any conscious purpose, desires to 
use public speaking to further his own ends. If he finds himself, 
figuratively speaking, in an adagio dancing class, he cannot help 
being confused and disappointed. 

One might ask, for example, what the relationship is between 
public speaking and beauty. Do we have any examples of good 
speeches whose contents are beautiful? Undoubtedly we do. But 
let us ask ourselves a further question: Can we conceive of a speech 
containing nothing but beauty, and made for no other reason than 
to give expression to the beauty that is in it? I submit, rather, that 
a speaker will include beautiful material in his speech only because 
such material aids in accomplishing the speaker’s fundamental pur- 
pose—to influence the attitude or the behavior of his audience in 
a particular way. I follow here John Dolman, Jr., who writes: 


Not power to express one’s self, but power to impress one’s audience, is 
the measure of effectiveness in a public speaker today.* 


Public speaking, then, is a purposive activity, and its aim is always 
to influence the behavior of the audience. The division of the speech 
into such artificial classification as the speech to impress, the speech 
to explain, the speech to convince, and the speech to get action, 
may be justified if it helps to emphasize particular aspects of speech 
composition. I think it must be admitted, however, that a speaker’s 
ultimate aim is to influence the conduct of his audience, regardless of 
how his speech might be classified. In short, I can see no reason why 
a speaker should want his audience to understand a particular situa- 


1 John Dolman, Jr., A Handbook of Public Speaking (Harcourt, Brace, 
1934), p. 7. 
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tion unless such understanding would cause the audience to act in 
a way which, ignorant, it would not. Many speeches that might be 
labelled speeches of explanation carry with them obvious implica- 
tions of proposed actions.* The case with speeches to impress and 
to convince is the same. To say that a speaker sometimes speaks 
without caring what his audience does as a consequence, or without 
wanting the audience to do anything, is to say that the speaker might 
just as well not speak. 

To understand the importance of the audience in a speech situa- 
tion, for me at least, is to seize upon the core of all the varied prob- 
lems in public speaking. All public speaking problems, from correct 
breathing to effective persuasion, have this in common: they arise 
because the speaker is trying to perfect an instrument of social 
control, a means by which he may influence the conduct of human 
beings. 

Let us take, for example, the problem of speech style. One may 
set up the requirements for good style in a number of ways. One 
may simply borrow a set of rules for good writing style. One may 
take the principles, without question, from accepted authorities. One 
may even originate his own laws as chance and caprice may dictate. 
If any of these methods is used, the result is likely to be a maze of 
data regarding harmonies, imagery, word derivations, and whatnot 
that tends to become a science within itself, with no external point 
of reference at all. Such a science may make a thoroughly satisfactory 
basis for a number of scholarly lectures, and examinations may be 
devised to determine how much of it the student has managed to 
absorb, but little has been done to forward the student’s central aim: 
to influence by language the conduct of other persons. 

Perhaps it is because the true nature of public speaking is some- 

times forgotten that some of our present forms of forensic competi- 
tion in schools are losing whatever campus following they may once 
have had. THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF SPEECH frequently gives 
voice to the opinion of those who believe that debating, for example, 
no longer represents and perhaps never did represent a genuine at- 
tempt to influence the opinion of an audience on a controversial ques- 
tion, and that some new form of competitive argumentation must 
be evolved.® 


2 For an illustration of this contention, see H. B. Gislason, “An Approach 
to Persuasion,” QuaRTERLY JoURNAL or Speecu, April, 1933. 

8 For an example, see Arleigh B. Williamson, “A Proposed Change in 
Intercollegiate Speaking,” Quarterty JouRNAL or Speecu, April, 1933. 
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A prime example of where public speaking has been warped out 
of its true purpose, it seems to me, is the declamation contest. The 
declaimer is laboriously taught to repeat, in a manner he normally 
never uses, highflown sentiments on subjects he normally does not 
think about. Any contestant and audience alike are given to under- 
stand that this is public speaking. A student of chess sometimes plays 
over the games of a master to learn what an expert does in certain 
difficult situations. This practice I defend in both chess and public 
speaking. But I am afraid that declamations are rarely studied or 
delivered with that purpose in mind. 

Some years ago, THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH printed 
an interesting article* in which the authors maintained that there 
are three separate attitudes toward public speaking: the practical, 
the esthetic, and the scientific. As the article progresses, it becomes 
clear that the authors have in mind not merely the possible attitudes 
of a student toward public speaking itself, but three distinct varieties 
of speech purpose. For, say these writers: 


What are the qualities of a practical speech? The characteristics of this 
approach are the clearest of the three. In a practical speech, the speaker’s 
purpose is to control and manipulate the behavior of his audience.® 


We may assume, then, that if this effort to control and manipulate 
the behavior of the audience is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the practical approach, then any other approach, whatever other 
qualities it may have, will not aim in any way to influence the conduct 
of the audience. 

So long as the writers restrict their classifications to possible 
attitudes of the speaker toward the study of public speaking, it 
remains practicable. When, however, they attempt to give examples 
of genuine speeches made for esthetic and scientific purposes, it seems 
to me that they only make clearer their implied distinction between 
practical and impractical speech purposes.® 


* Milton Dickens and R. L. Schank, “Practical, Aesthetic, and Scientific 
Attitudes Toward Public Speaking,” QuarTerty JourRNAL or SpeecH, Novem- 
ber, 1931. 

5 Dickens and Schank, of. cit., p. 505. 

6 “What is the essential nature of the speaker’s problem? Standing before 
your associates in business, society, or school, it is your wish to speak not for 
the purpose of hearing your voice echo and re-echo, but for the arousal of 
action! Always the speaker purposes to arouse his audience: to secure a re- 
action.” John A. McGee, Persuasive Speaking, pp. 4-5. (The italics are the 
author’s. ) 
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As an instance of a speech made for a purely scientific purpose, 
for example, the authors of a certain article give the case of “a 
public speaking instructor doing graduate work in science who was 
asked to make an oral report before a group of scientists in the field 
of his study.” The authors continue : 

Although an excellent speaker, this man read practically the entire paper. 
There was no gesture, no emotional appeal, no particular variation of voice, 
almost no directness. Upon being asked why he had given his report in this 
colorless fashion, he replied, “Those men would have resented any attempt 
which even resembled good public speaking in the ordinary sense of the words. 
They were not interested in hearing anything artistic and they would have 
been antagonized by the slightest suspicion that I was trying to ‘sell’ them 
something. I thought the best policy would be to present my material in as 
colorless a fashion as possible.” This analysis may be restated in terms of 
attitudes: his audience was not interested in aesthetic material; they would 
have been antagonized by practical material; their attitude was entirely scien- 
tific. One might say that the best public speaking in such a situation consists 
in breaking all the commonly accepted rules of best public speaking.’ 


It may be assumed, I suppose, that when the authors say the 
scientists “would have been antagonized by practical material,” they 
use “practical material” in the sense they have already defined it, 
material used by the speaker “to control and manipulate the behavior 
of his audience.” If this be true, I remain unconvinced that the listen- 
ers had any right to be “antagonized” by practical material. I see no 
reason why a group of scientists should ask to hear an oral report 
at all unless they thought that the contents of the report would have 
a bearing upon their behavior, i.e., their future scientific activities. 

One may fully grant that a majority of the oral reports delivered 
in connection with graduate studies are markedly “colorless,” and 
that they do break “all the commonly accepted rules of best public 
speaking” without also admitting that all such reports, as a matter of 
necessity, must avoid the influencing of those who listen to them. 

The authors’ second choice of an illustration of a speech with 
other than a practical purpose is even more interesting. They tell of 
a pastor who found that all the members of his congregation were 
members of the church. He therefore discontinued his sermons of ex- 
hortation, and turned to a set devoted to “the purely emotional or 
the purely educational.” When asked about his new set of non-practi- 
cal sermons, the preacher replied: 


Every member of my congregation is a member of the church. Thei 
contributions to the work of the church are at present entirely adequate for our 


7 Dickens and Schank, of. cit., p. 509. 
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needs. So far as I know they are entirely convinced that it is better to live 
uprightly than sinfully. I see no reason why I should appeal to them to join 
the church, contribute money, or live straight. I believe that my best service 
to them lies in giving them the beautiful and in trying to educate them to new 
ideas.8 


The authors conclude: “This preacher was saying that there is no 
use in making a practical appeal to get people to do what they have 
already done. Therefore, he gave mainly aesthetic or scientific ser- 
mons.” 

I would agree that a sermon exhorting persons to join the church 
would be useless if all the audience were already members. But this 
question arises: When the preacher changed the character of his ser- 
mons, did he cease to desire to “control and manipulate the behavior 
of his audience”? Or was he merely selecting a more appropriate 
means of continuing to influence his audience along the lines he de- 
sired? And, mind you, to encourage an audience to continue along 
a path it has already chosen is just as certainly an attempt “to control 
and manipulate the behavior” as to propose an entirely different 
course of action. 

The third illustration cited by the authors presents what might 
be called a crucial case. As the authors present it, the illustration is as 
follows : 


Near a small mid-western town is a famous old cemetery. Here annual 
Memorial Day services, including speaking, are held. One year, a prominent 
lawyer and politician was invited to deliver the address of the day. After a few 
preliminary remarks, the speaker began working into a discussion of politics 
and ended up in what was clearly a political harangue. Many of his listeners 
were disgusted. He was not asked to speak there again. The next year a 
lesser known individual was invited to speak. He gave a purely aesthetic speech, 
arousing beautiful emotions about the occasion and about the heroic dead. The 
speech did not accomplish anything so far as getting action from his audience 
was concerned, nor did it contain any important thoughts, but it did arouse 
pleasant emotions. He was immediately requested to give another speech the 
following year. We might analyze the above case as follows: the lawyer made 
a practical speech in a situation where the attitudes of his hearers were not 
prepared for it; the other speaker presented only aesthetic material and satis- 
fied the mental set of his hearers perfectly.® 


Certainly the politician here made a serious blunder in delivering 
the “practical speech” that he did, but one may question whether 
the more pleasing speaker, as the authors claim, “did not accomplish 


8 Dickens and Schank, op. cit., p. 509. 
® Dicken and Schank, op. cit., pp. 509-510. 
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anything so far as getting action from his audience was concerned.” 
For one thing, he certainly seemed to have obtained concrete mani- 
festations of approval, as shown in the immediate invitation for a 
return engagement. But let us consider the authors’ claim that this 
speaker did nothing save arouse “beautiful emotions about the oc- 
casion and about the heroic dead.’ The phrase calls to mind many 
eulogistic speeches that I have heard or read, but I do not recall 
any that did not contain, either emphatically voiced or obviously im- 
plied, a plea that the audience approve certain heroic actions, or 
pledge its faith to certain grand principles, or pattern its life after 
certain illustrious models. No, I do not think I have ever heard any 
speech, and certainly no Memorial Day speech, that did not contain 
the taint of a practical purpose, in the sense that it sought to control 
and to manipulate the behavior of the audience. 

I return to my original thesis. Public speaking is a purposive 
activity, an instrument that seeks to control human behavior. In 
whatever form it exists, there exists with it the desire of a speaker 
to impose his will upon his fellow men. All speech problems take their 
departure from this fundamental principle, and all speech devices 
may be tested for their worth by determining whether they help 
speakers to control audience behavior. 


THE MYSTERY OF ORAL INTERPRETATION 


J. T. MARSHMAN 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


O DISCERN the ideal in great literature, to penetrate its 

reality, and then to reveal this discerned ideal and this pene- - 
trated reality, which may well be the spiritual elements of literature, 
in terms of material appearances of articulate voice and of action— 
this is the mystery and vocation of the oral interpreter, and his 
achievement is oral interpretation, a fine art. The mysterious principle 
that underlies all art is the incarnation of eternal beauty. 

For some years there has been more or less of a moratorium on 
oral reading, or if you prefer the term, on oral interpretation. In 
older days we did not dignify the procedure by either of the terms 
oral reading, or oral interpretation. We called it an elocutionary 
entertainment, or an evening of recitations or declamations. And then 
we thought that we were making some progress when we began to 
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call our offerings readings, and we called the perpetrators no longer 
elocutionists, but readers. Some of us can distinctly recall that no 
lecture course or lyceum course in college circles or in communities, 
large or small, was complete without a reader or two of national repu- 
tation on its boards, who were paid anywhere from one hundred and 
fifty dollars to seven hundred dollars for an evening’s entertainment 
and inspiration. Such names as Adrian Newens, Agnes Doyle, 
Edward Amherst Ott, Henry Gaines Hawn, Katharine Ridgeway 
were headliners in those days. In national conventions of the Speech 
Arts Association at least one full evening was given to elocutionists 
or readers, who entertained and thrilled us with their grace of move- 
ment and poise, and their beautifully modulated and facile voices. 
In these conventions, more time was allotted to the discussion and 
demonstration of the art of reading than to all other phases of speech 
arts put together. That time has passed; perhaps, rightly so. The 
type of elocution of that day gradually lost its effectiveness, because 
more and more some of its representatives were violating at least two 
of Ruskin’s principles out of which arise fatal faults in art. Ruskin 
points out that “all fatal faults in art that might have otherwise been 


good arise from one or other of these three things: either from a~ 


pretense to feel what we do not; the indolence in exercises necessary 
to obtain the power of expressing truth; or, the presumptuous in- 
sistence upon, and indulgence in, our own powers and delights and 
with no care or wish that they be useful to others, so only they be 
admired by them.” * 

Stripped of their verbiage, we may call these fatal faults to art 
by ugly names: hypocrisy, indolence and affectation. But since “you 
can’t fool all the people all the time,” elocution and elocutionist, or 
whatever name you want to call it and him, lost its efficacy and his 
effectiveness. People’s minds and interests are bogged down in time 
by too much insincerity, mere exhibition, and artificiality. Human 
minds refuse to be duped forever. 

But while we condemn such dispositions in the past to substitute 
sound for sense and sentimentalism for sanity, we must not forget 
that these readers did not violate a third principle so necessary to art. 
Whatever we may say about their love for exhibition or their in- 
sincerity, they were not indolent in their practice to perfect an 
instrument by which they could body forth the truth if they would. 
If they were nothing else, they were masters of technique, and be 
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it said also that many of them used their technique legitimately 
and sincerely. For instance, no one could ever accuse Charlotte Cush- 
man of violating any of Ruskin’s principles so necessary to art. And 
what an artist she was! Where can be found her equal as a reader 
of lines today? True, she belonged to an earlier time than that of 
which I have been speaking, but others such as Adrian Newens could 
be named in a later time. 

Today we are in danger of falling into the fatal fault of too 
great indolence for mastery of technique. And this technique should 
always be a means to an end, and not an end in itself. Charlotte 
Cushman would and did practice for hours on the modulation of one 
word for the purpose of bringing out its connotation. And then she 
would go before an audience at night and thrill them with her mean- 
ingful reading of lines. If we are to be effective oral interpreters, 
we must have more than sincerity and purpose; we must have the 
mastery of technique, not for its own sake or for show, but again 
as a means to an end. Technique is as necessary in the art of reading 
as it is in any art. The story is told of Rachmaninov that when he 
came to New York City to give a concert, the Steinway piano people 
were requested to put a piano in the Concert Hall in such time that 
Rachmaninov could use it in the afternoon before the evening of 
the concert. The Steinway people were more than ready to do this 
and they asked some of their closest friends to go to Concert Hall 
with them and hear Rachmaninov rehearse his program; and then 
they could go again in the evening and listen with greater appre- 
ciation and pleasure. They went, but to their great surprise and 
disappointment the celebrated Russian did not rehearse his program; 
he played exercises for three hours,—mastering technique. The 
reader must have the command of a visible code of sense symbols, 
of outward signs, if he is to set forth an inward, and many times 
mysterious, truth. The automatic instrument with its sensitive key- 
board of stops and sounds may well be called personality. “You 
would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; you would 
pluck out the heart of my mystery; you would sound me from my 
lowest note to the top of my compass. . . . Call me what instrument 
you will, though you can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me.” * 
Oral reading uses this personality as a medium. Not that any one of 
us knows just how to define what personality is, but we do know 
that it is a mysterious something through which we get conceptions, 
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and through which we reveal and manifest what we imaginatively, 
emotionally, and intellectually comprehend and apprehend. Oral read- 
ing is truth revealed through personality. Oral reading is an outward 
revelation of an inward realization of truth in which the revelation, 
the realization, and the truth make up personality. In this we must 
always try to remember what is included in the total personality of 
literature we read. There is the reader—man or woman—his dress, 
his manner, his mind, his experience, the reach of his soul. Is he 
aware that sometimes he is dealing with things in literature too great 
for utterance, and that in the presence of such literature expressive 
silence is more tuneful than the language of modulation? 

Besides the man, there is the occasion, the physical building with 
all its possibilities or lack of possibilities, or the open air pavilion, or 
the parlor crowded with industrious women and their sewing baskets. 
What reader has not sensed personality restrictions as a medium of 
revelation in the physical environment of the occasion? There are 
occasions, environmentally speaking, when the same personality as 
a reader is more compelling, everything else being equal, then under 
other environments. In the oral interpretation of literature, do the 
visible things of physical architecture and setting shadow forth the 
whole atmosphere and meaning of the literature one reads? I recall 
very distinctly, although it has been many years, an occasion when I 
read a rather sentimental story, The Light From Over the Range, 
full of pathos and elated religious fervor set in a death scene. I read 
it at a memorial service for the order of the Elks. The program was 
in a theatre in the afternoon. The room was darkened, dim lights 
were burning, and a funereal environment was all about me. Every 
setting in the room was interpreting my reading. Audience and reader 
couldn’t help being in the mood of the literature itself. 

I was not so fortunate on another occasion. This time I was 
reading, and from memory, one of the most dramatic passages in 
The Scarlet Letter to an audience, crowded into a second-floor 
auditorium of an opera house in which the first floor was used for 
the fire department. Suddenly in the midst of this dramatic passage 
two-thirds of the way through the story, the fire bell rang right over 
my head sounding the alarm of fire some place in the city. Everyone 
in that auditorium for the moment smelled the smoke and saw the 
flames bursting forth in that very building, for they remembered now 
how many times they had read in the local paper that the city opera 
house was a veritable fire trap. It seemed to me as I stood there on 
that platform trying to maintain my own calm and self-control that 
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the whole audience arose en masse and surged to the exits. I called to 
the audience as loudly as possible above the din of shrieking cries and 
stumbling, shoving souls, but to little avail. There was no order; it 
was pandemonium broke loose. At that moment policemen rushed 
in at every exit and entrance and shouted to the audience for quiet 
and order. When partial quiet could be restored, the policemen 
shouted that the alarm was a false one and that there was no danger. 
It was ten or fifteen minutes before sufficient order could be restored 
that I could go on for. the crowd that had remained. A good many 
had made their escape. But really, I might as well have stopped then 
and there, for I do not believe that that crowd ever got back into the 
atmosphere of The Scarlet Letter. The whole external setting had 
suddenly been wrecked by the clanging of a bell right over my head, 
a clanging that had connotations, sinister and alarming in meaning, 
to that group. 

In the occasion, there is another phase, difficult of explanation, 
closely allied to the physical architecture and setting in which there 
lurks a mystery for the oral interpreter. The question may be legiti- 
mately raised whether too much dependence upon stage setting, such 
as scene and lighting effects, is not destroying the more subtle art of 
voice effects. In the motion speaking picture of today, only a few 
years removed from the silent picture, a great deal of emphasis is 
placed upon scene effects, many times to the detriment and neglect of 
the vocal effects. The appeal in these pictures is to the eye and not to 
the ear. As a result, frequently the reading or speaking of the lines 
is completely out of harmony and of place with the scene setting. 
However, there is, in our social set-up today, a compensation and 
counter influence to this dependence on scene effects for the response. 
It is the radio with its reliance altogether on the voice for the 
response. The radio is making us much more voice-conscious today 
than is the modern speaking movie. When the movie uses both the 
voice and the scene equally well, as it often does, then we get one 
of the most potent influences for entertainment, inspiration, and 
motivation in our modern civilization. Even our preachers in our 
pulpits are catching the contagion of the dramatic bacillus that infects 
the atmosphere everywhere. Preachers are using lighting, costumes, 
and stage settings to attract people into our churches and cathedrals. 
Recently in an important city a certain minister announced that 
Jeremiah would preach in this pulpit on next Sunday. On the given 
Sunday the preacher, dressed as Jeremiah of old in the midst of a 
stage setting and lighting, strode down the aisle of his church and 
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went into the pulpit and preached to a crowd gathered in the audi- 
torium, as he believed Jeremiah would. 

Someone has commented on the difference between the first year 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago and the second year to the effect that 
it was the difference in the dramatic. The second year almost every 
display was in some way dramatized. Whether this dramatic tendency 
is for better or worse will largely depend on whether we allow the 
appeal to the eye to take the place of the appeal to the ear. My own 
personal observation is that too many times in college dramatics we 
emphasize the setting, the lighting, and the acting to the detriment of 
the reading of the lines. We still need the Ben Greet technique in 
our dramatic work. I believe that there is greater educational value 
in learning to read lines well than in learning to light, stage set, and 
act lines well. I do not mean to say that we can’t have both and should 
not have both, but I do mean to say that there is danger, and per- 
haps, even a tendency, of neglecting the reading side largely because 
there is more show and glamour, less subtlety and mystery in the 
acting side. 

Hamlet in his advice to the players did not neglect to admonish 
the players to read lines as well as to act them: “Speak the speech, I 
pray you.” “Do not saw the air too much.” The great actors of the 
past were readers of lines as well as actors. Edwin Booth and Mrs. 
Siddons, both as great as the greatest, could read lines, without a 
body movement that might be termed action, that would melt an 
audience into tears or stir them into screams of ecstasy and joy. 
The art of acting and the art of reading aloud are concomitant arts, 
or at least should be. When we can get these two arts working har- 
moniously together in the right setting, then we have not only a 
moving effect, but also we have a compelling response. The stimuli of 
the whole personality are commanding the fullest and completest 
response through the eye and the ear. There is a voice personality 
as well as a body personality. They must work together. 

Again, oral reading is a mystery in that it uses words to say what 
words cannot express. One of the abiding mysteries of this universe 
is the power of language to awake and charge the mind. It uncovers 
insights, stimulates feelings, and calls to depths far below the sur- 
face of life. Each of us is familiar with this experience. There are 
times when our minds and hearts are leaden and lifeless. Then we 
hear read a great poem, a moving short story, or a striking novel, or 
a gripping one-act play, or perhaps see acted and hear read a Shake- 
spearean play. The intangible voice with its timbre, its inflections, its 
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dynamics, and its rhythms, a language in themselves, words charged 
with human tones, and lighted by human eyes; all these quicken the 
dead memory in us, and thought after thought, accompanied by its 
companionable emotion, darts through the brain and from the brain 
like sparks from an emery wheel. Almost before we are aware of 
the transformation the heart and soul are alive. The majesty of 
words, the very rhythm of phrases spoken aloud from the great 
masterpieces of literature creates in the speaker, as well as in those 
spoken to, an authority which modern, everyday, bromidic speech 
does not possess. Nor can the written words of the great masterpieces 
alone possess it in the same measure. “Speech gives to the written 
word a head and legs of its own, to go and find its place, carrying 
another word, if necessary, on its back.” But how? That is a 
miracle. 

Once again, oral reading is a mystery because it is directed to 
that mysterious functioning of the human mind that we call imag- 
ination. No one knows just what the imagination is, but we do know 
that it is real and that it functions more in some and less in others. 
We know that it is “the energy of the mind or of the soul, for it 
welds all psychical activities. It is the agent of our world winnings 
and the procreator of our growing life. It is distinguished from 
perception by its relative freedom from the dictation of sense; it is 
distinguished from memory by its power to acquire,—memory only 
retains ; it is distinguished from emotion in being a force rather than 
a motive; from the understanding in being an assimilator rather than 
the mere weigher of what is set before it; from the will because the 
will is but the wielder of the reins,—the will is the charioteer, the 
imagination is the Pharaoh in command. It is distinguished from all 
these, yet it includes them all, for it is the full functioning of the 
whole mind and in the total activity drives all mental faculties to its 
one supreme end—the widening of the world wherein we dwell. 
Through beauty the world grows, and it is the business of the imag- 
ination to create the beautiful. The imagination synthesizes, human- 
izes, personalizes, illumines reality with the soul’s most intimate 
moods, and so exalts with spiritual understandings.” * It is to such a 
synthesizing faculty or process that the oral reader not only must 
appeal, but the faculty that he must have himself. The oral reader 
must suggest; he cannot exhaust. The imagination responds readily 


8 Hartley Burr Alexander, Poctry and the Individual (1906), 108-109. 
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to the suggestion of the subtle stimuli of sound. The intonations of 
the human voice might sometimes well be called the wings of truth 
in their flight to the imagination. It is the human voice that plants the 
seeds of truth and beauty which have grown, ripened, and have been 
gathered from the garden of literature into the soil of the imagination, 
where they germinate and are nurtured until the plants spring full 
blown and are ready to begin other cycles. Surely, in mysterious ways 
these wonders of the imagination are performed. Let us lift the 
moratorium as much as possible from this mystery of oral interpreta- 
tion, and through a new philosophy and a new practice of this old 
art, this unusual art, this difficult art, resurrect the dead truth now 
resting peacefully in the tomes of literature. If, as Milton says, “a 
great book is the precious life blood of the author,” let us as oral 
interpreters become the physicians who will transfuse this precious 
life blood into the anemic, emaciated culture of our generation. 


“Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.” 


GUIDANCE AND SPEECH IN THE 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


DONALD NYLEN 
Seattle Public Schools 


UIDANCE and the development of a modern point of view 

in speech work have been of contemporaneous growth. It is, 
therefore, no mere coincidence that their purposes and methods show 
similarity. They stem from like movements in American life and a 
psychological approach to the problems of growth and education. 
Both fields endeavor to help the individual to an expression of him- 
self in terms of his abilities, his interests, and his needs. They con- 
template a recognition of physical and personal patterns as well as 
of the environment in which the individual lives. Each field is most 
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effective when integrated with the entire school program. 

The growth of a mature personality is dependent upon the proper 
codrdination of experience with the native equipment of the indi- 
vidual. Guidance and speech work, therefore, proceed from a posi- 
tive point of view, attempting to stimulate the development of the 
individual to desired growth and to provide remedial measures only 
when the original pattern of development has not been satisfactory. 
When, however, limitations in the individual or environmental defi- 
ciencies have prevented a satisfactory unfolding of the personality, 
remedial measures are in order. 

In both speech work and guidance, the individual is seen as a 
whole personality. Due consideration is given to the relationship of 
his physical, emotional, and intellectual aspects. Specific behavior 
traits are objective evidences of the pattern in the personality com- 
plex. A stuttering child may be expressing a feeling of inferiority or 
a sense of insecurity which he can not formulate into words. The 
delinquent girl may be possessed of emotional problems which play 
such a dominant rdle in her make-up that she is unable to give con- 
sideration to anything else. The restless or mischievous boy may be 
physically unhealthy, too tired to respond satisfactorily or too limited 
in capacity to give attention to the matter at hand. In such instances 
the behavior traits which we see must be treated as symptomatic of a 
more fundamental problem. 

To discover fundamental problems requires consideration of all 
aspects of the child’s life. Adequate treatment can be successful only 
in the light of the complete personality pattern. The attack upon the 
child’s problems may be approached through the universality of hu- 
man needs and desires. What are the common needs of man? One 
may see them in the wish for a physical and emotional security. 
Physical security takes the form of health and the factors which 
contribute to it—a place to sleep and eat, clothing, and freedom from 
danger. Emotional security is closely related to a place in group life, 
some degree of certainty as to the future, and a stable point of view 
toward the purposes of life, usually expressed in religious philosophy 
of some sort. Furthermore, the individual must have some opportu- 
nity for the expression of himself, some recognition from the group, 
some experience of success. Finally, the individual needs affection, 
a personal relationship secured either in the family group or with 
individuals outside of that group. 

In the limited or unsatisfactory expression of these universal 
needs, one finds the key to personality difficulties which express 
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themselves in overt, unsocial behavior traits. One notes, further, that 
the individual achieves self-realization only through a place in the 
group. A child’s expanding personality grows through relationships in 
the home, in the school, and in the community. Thus the teacher 
plays a significant rdle in causing the personality to unfold. It is for 
this reason that she must be trained to observe all aspects of human 
behavior. There are times when the child is not conscious of his own 
problems and is not able to analyze his relationships to himself or to 
the group. It may be the teacher’s function in this case to help him 
to understand himself. As a result of the study of the child she may 
be able to direct his thinking or to correct situations in the environ- 
mental pattern so that undesirable behavior traits will disappear. If, 
however, her own ability or training in this direction is limited, the 
teacher should be in a position to call upon one or more specialized 
services in the school system to provide the necessary analysis and 
to develop a remedial program. 

Speech is an important expression of the self. As such it is closely 
related to physical and emotional conditions. The development of ex- 
pression, therefore, the emotional and intellectual attitudes, the mak- 
ing of gestures, the formulation of words, are important keys to the 
growth of personality. A failure to express one’s self satisfactorily, 
i.e., the inability to formulate sentences, liability to speech difficulties, 
or emotional outbursts, may be an indication of a basic disruption in 
the individual’s life pattern. Whether the situation be in the initial 
stage of development or in any aggravated form, an analysis involving 
physical examination, study of environmental conditions, interpreta- 
tion of the emotional pattern, and an evaluation of all the information 
obtainable is desirable. On the basis of such an analysis one is in a 
position to suggest desirable development or correctional teaching. 

How closely related are the factors of human development and 
how the services of guidance and speech work may effectively be 
coordinated were well illustrated in the life of Harry Smith. Harry 
came to the attention of the high school classroom teacher because 
of his stuttering. He was referred to the speech teacher, who under- 
took to study his problems. There was an excellent grade school 
academic record, and the start in high school had been well made. 
The lad seemed amenable, willing to do his work, codperative in his 
attitude, and responsive to his general situation, though considerably 
embarrassed by his stuttering. Teachers’ reports indicated that he 
read widely and that he was thoroughly likable. As the speech teacher 
talked with the boy, she discovered that he complained of eyestrain, 
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shooting pains in the head, and constipation; that his teeth were in 
need of dentist’s care, and that he had difficulty in getting to sleep. 
She found further that he had been unable to make friends and that 
he had never confessed to wanting friends. He said that his speech 
difficulty had developed in early adolescence. Because of the appar- 
ent seriousness of Harry’s difficulty he was referred to the Child 
Guidance Clinic for an examination in order to determine his gen- 
eral level of ability and to study his personality. 

A Binet examination revealed that the boy rated as a genius or 
near-genius. An adjustment inventory indicated his home adjustment 
to be good, his health and emotional adjustment average, and his 
social adjustment highly unsatisfactory. An interview with the par- 
ents of the boy revealed that he was an only child. His father was a 
musician whose hearing had been impaired, and who refused to ac- 
cept the fact of his disability. The mother was found to be ex- 
tremely emotional. She mourned over her own mother’s unhappy 
life, made frequent visits to her mother’s home, and on each occasion 
was upset to the point of tears. 

In the life of Harry’s mother there was a series of unfortunate 
circumstances. An elder brother had left home when he was quite 
young and had finally been killed in a tragic manner. A younger 
brother had become a narcotic addict with a history of experiences in 
the penitentiary and state hospital for the insane. Because of these 
experiences, Harry’s mother had become exceedingly nervous and 
poorly adjusted emotionally. Before Harry’s birth she had suffered 
excessively. A doctor had advised her that she should never have 
had a child. 

Harry’s early life had not been normal. He suffered from bron- 
chial pneumonia during the first year of school. Flu, measles, whoop- 
ing cough, chicken pox, and infected tonsils had bothered him. He 
complained of sleeplessness and constipation. When he was little, 
he had played with girls. Boys had called him a sissy. As he grew 
older, he preferred the company of little children and grown-ups. 
His chief pal when he came to the attention of the speech teacher 
was an eight-year-old boy. In school he had worried constantly about 
his grades. His worries had almost always turned out to be ground- 
less. He had done well except for reading. The reading teacher, 
who had not understood his special probiem, gave him a poor grade. 
This had disturbed him greatly. 

Recognizing his mother’s problem, the boy had tried to keep 
from worrying her. Her tendencies toward emotional unbalance had 
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influenced him seriously. Frequently he had kept things from her. 
Often he had been forced to console her. The result was a strain upon 
his own emotional life. 

From all indications Harry’s initial speech development was nor- 
mal. However, he soon developed a tendency to talk too fast. He be- 
came conscious of his rapid speech in the fourth grade and began to 
stutter when he was eleven or twelve years of age. As the stuttering 
developed, he became worried about his speech. His parents tried to 
get him to speak more slowly. The only result was that the speech 
problem became more aggravated. There seemed, however, to be no 
history of stuttering in the: family. 

The boy’s speech problems revealed interesting idiosyncrasies. It 
was observed that he spoke best when not under strain. No real stut- 
tering had been observed in several of the classes. It was noticed that 
in speaking with his father and mother he stuttered very badly. Fre- 
quently in speaking with other adults he stuttered less perceptibly 
than when he conversed with children of his own age, or not at all. 

The study of Harry’s difficulties led to a conclusion that he was 
an unusually bright boy who lived to a certain extent in an unreal 
world of books and imagination. Consequently, he had few friends 
and many emotional problems. All of these difficulties seemed to 
culminate in stuttering. It was at once apparent that the correction 
of Harry’s stuttering called for the codperation of the home and the 
coordination of all the facilities which the school was able to provide. 

The mother was helped in several interviews. She responded 
favorably. She was shown that her attitude toward her brothers was 
not wholesome, that they were sick individuals rather than criminals. 
It was pointed out that her emotional attitude had damaging effects 
upon her child as well as upon herself. She was provided with mental 
hygiene books and encouraged to cope with her problem. 

The boy was led through a series of interviews to analyze his 
own situation and to realize that his stuttering was a symptom of an 
insecurity and an emotional instability. His health problem was in 
part attacked by a thorough physical examination and by member- 
ship in a special gymnasium class which gave him the type of exercise 
which he needed. 

Harry responded well to the suggestion that he try to cultivate 
friends of his own age. From his allowance, which he usually spent 
for books and magazines, he purchased several games and invited 
some of his fellow students to go home after school and play them. 
In a further effort to help him make friends easily, he was encour- 
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aged to participate in activities in the school. The Chess Club and 
the stage crew were both recommended. An opportunity was found 
for him to participate in some discussions with university students 
where he would be able to talk with people on his own intellectual 
level. Special provision was made in the school program that Harry 
might take an extra subject each semester during high school so 
that his abilities would be better challenged. It was also arranged 
that he could take junior and senior subjects even though he was only 
a second-half freshman. 

Harry’s problem was thus attacked from every angle. His mother 
was helped to greater emotional stability. The boy was given a more 
objective attitude toward himself and his family situation. His physi- 
cal health was strengthened through diet and corrective exercises. His 
school program was rearranged to suit the needs of his unusual 
abilities. His unsocial attitudes were overcome through the develop- 
ment of friends and participation in school activities. Though his 
stuttering has not yet completely disappeared, there is noticeable im- 
provement. There are high hopes, too, that he will realize some of 
the immense potentialities in his make-up. Satisfactory analysis and 
treatment of a case such as this indicated can only be achieved 
through the successful codrdination of the school program, the speech 
program, and the integration of all available facilities to serve the 
needs of the child. 

There are universal aspects to all effective guidance programs. 
Basically, there is need for individual attention to the needs of each 
child. There is also need for realistic understanding of the child’s 
world and a developmental or remedial program based upon his 
present interests, attitudes, and conditions. Such attention, however, 
involves a projective aspect as well and seeks to help the child with 
self-analysis in planning for the years ahead. Attention is, further- 
more, given to an analysis of society, of the world about the child, 
and the adult world into which he will grow. There is provision for 
developmental and adjustive experiences. In short, it is important 
that the school program be made with an eye to the needs of the 
individual child and the needs of society, and a thorough understand- 
ing of this purpose provides effective guidance and speech work as 
needed. Such characteristics of a guidance program are found 
whether it be in a home room organization, a plan of student counse- 
lors, or the master teacher principle. The basic help is given by the 
teacher who contacts the child from day to day. At the same time 
there are special facilities which the teacher may call upon, the 
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counselor, the speech teacher, the medical assistant, the home visitor, 
the Child Guidance Clinic, and others. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the guidance approach and speech 
are constantly interrelated and supplement each other as a part of a 
unified school program. The teacher is stimulated to an intensive in- 
terest in the individual. The counselors, advisers, speech teachers, 
and others provide further analysis and developmental and remedial 
measures when students are discovered to have unusual problems. 
There are other aspects of a guidance program as well, such as those 
of helping the student to plan his future vocational activities, helping 
him locate a place in the world of work, providing social experiences 
through school activities, plays, etc. Of all these opportunities the 
speech teacher must be aware. She must be psychologically trained, 
prepared to handle problems of personality disorders which may 
be indicated through difficulties in expression. She is a part of an 
effective school program which at its best is a vibrant thing wherein 
the regular and specialized services are constantly poised to be sensi- 
tive to the needs of students and flexible enough to satisfy those 
needs in the terms of the school and society. 


SPEECH CORRECTION FACILITIES IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF INDIANA 


E. K. JEROME and M. D. STEER 
Purdue University 


N ORDER to determine what facilities were available for treat- 

ment of speech defectives in colleges and universities in Indiana, 
and what opportunities were being offered to those who wished 
training to treat speech defectives, a survey using the questionnaire 
method was made during the academic year 1936-37. Blanks were 
sent to twenty-seven institutions throughout the state. Generally these 
were sent to the person in charge of the speech work, but where this 
person was not known, the blanks were sent to administration officials 
who in turn passed them to the persons on their faculties best quali- 
fied to give the most adequate answers. The questionnaires were re- 
turned to the Speech Clinic at Purdue University. Twenty returns, 
or 78 percent, were received from the twenty-seven blanks sent out. 
The following is a copy of the questionnaire. 
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School Date 
Do you prohibit the registration of students with serious speech defects? 
Do you have a faculty committee on speech defects? 
Do you conduct speech surveys of all students at the institution? 
Do you conduct speech surveys of all newly entering students? 
Do you favor the treatment of speech defective students at the college 


level? 

6. Should students with speech defects be permitted to enter a college be- 
fore the defect is eliminated? 

7. Do you have a speech clinic at your institution? 

8. Do you have a trained speech pathologist on your faculty? 

9. Are the speech defective students required to attend the clinic? 

10. What percent of students at your institution are designated as speech 
defective ? 

11. Are these students required to eliminate the defect? 

12. Are students required to pay a special fee for speech correction service? 
How much? 

13. Is the clinic open to speech defectives who are not enrolled at the 
University ? 

14. If so, do you require a special fee for this service? How much? 

15. Do you offer special courses toward correcting speech defects? 

16. Do you offer courses designated for teachers or therapists of speech 
defectives ? 

17. Do you offer graduate courses in speech pathology? 

18. In which department are these courses offered? 

19. Do you conduct research in speech pathology? 

20. Do you have laboratory facilities for speech correction? 

21. Are you convinced that your program of correctional services is 
successfully dealing with the speech defect problem in your school? 

22. Briefly describe your speech correction program. 


In summarizing the deta, great leeway was allowed in giving the 
benefit of any doubt on the side of assuming more being offered than 
a strict classification of answers might allow. For instance, question 
16 asks if any courses designated for teachers or therapists are being 
offered; an answer which stated that a section in the Teaching of 
Speech course was devoted to teaching speech correction techniques 
was counted as work for the training of teachers in speech correc- 
tion. Other generous classifications were followed. 

The accompanying table gives the numbers and percentages of 
the types of answers. Most of the questions could be answered with 
a simple “yes” or “no,” although on certain questions short explana- 
tions were given. These explanations have been listed in a separate 
column of the table. 
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TABLE I. CLASSIFICATION OF ANSWERS 


Question No. Percent No. Percent No. and Explanation 
No. Answering Answering Answering Answering Percent 
Yes Yes No No Unanswered 
1. 3 15% 16 80% 1 3% 
4 16 80% 0 
3. 7 35% 13 65% 0 
4. 7 35% 13 65% 0 
5. 17 85% 1 5% 1 5% 1, No policy 
6. 13 65% 0 0% 3 15% 4, 20% No stand 
7. + 20% 16 0 
8. 6 30% 14 70% 0 
9. 3 15% 12 5 25% 
10. 8 40% gave 8 40% 4, 20% gave an 
the percent approximation 
11. + 20% 10 50% 4 20% 2, 10% applied 
ressures 
12. 3 15% 9 45% 8 40% 1, 2, $5 
13. 1 5% 5 25% 14 70% 
14. 0 1 5% 19 95% 
15. 5 25% 13 65% 1 5% 1, indirect 
16. 4 20% 15 75% 1, indirect 
17. 0 20 100% 
18. 16 80% 1 Eng., 3 Speech 
19. 1 5% 18 90% 1 5% 
20. 4 20% 14 70% 2 10% 
21 5 25% 9 45% 6 30% 


22. Varied from what teacher volitionally does in classroom, to_a planned 
program under the supervision of a Director of the Speech Clinic. 


Questions three, five, seven, eight, thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, 
nineteen, and twenty can be regarded as the key questions. These give 
a picture of the colleges’ and universities’ attitude toward the problem, 
actual programs for service, training of people as speech correction- 
ists, and research projects. While 85 percent favor treatment of 
speech defects at the university level, 80 percent do not have a speech 
clinic, and 70 percent do not have a speech pathologist (including 
anyone who has had one course in speech correction) on their facul- 
ties. Twenty percent of the institutions feel that they have laboratory 
facilities for speech correction work, and 5 percent, or one institution, 
is doing research. 

The results of the questionnaire show that the colleges and univer- 
sities of the state of Indiana are interested in the problem of speech 
defects and that the time is ripe for stimulation of definite programs 
instead of explanation and definition of the problem. 

Since this survey was conducted, there has been some growth in 
the state toward an adequate program for dealing with speech defects 
and training people to retrain the speech defective. One university 
has embarked on a program to take care of the problem of their 
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campus and several secondary schools have added speech correction 
to the facilities of their system. 

It is plainly evident from the answers to question 20 that the 
state-wide problem in institutions of higher learning is much greater 
than present facilities can accommodate, and furthermore, the univer- 
sities offering adequate teacher training cannot supply the personnel 
necessary to handle the speech correction problem in the state. 


ARE AFFRICATES ELEMENTAL PHONEMES? 


CHARLES H. VOELKER 
Dartmouth College 


OME texts indicate the initial and final paired consonants (tf) 
and (dz) in the words “church” and “judge” as single consonants, 
thus: (t/) and (dz). In spite of the fact that scientists have analyzed 
these sounds into their elements, and classified them as diphthongs, 
there are still those who argue in favor of designating these sounds 
as single elemental phonetic sounds. They class these so-called affri- 
cate sounds as isolated primary phonemes. 

This notion is most surprising from the pedagogical and logo- 
paedic point of view, in which it is a practical necessity to separate 
affricates into their elements. 

This paper undertakes to outline the difficulties encountered in 
recognizing the affricates in actual speech, and to make some conclu- 
sions in regard to their nature. 

In transcribing radio speech from phonographic recordings, it 
has been found that words may well be forgotten, because actual 
speech, even of this formal style, mutilates words, changing, adding, 
and omitting their dictionary elements regularly. Instead, by tran- 
scribing directly into breath groups, indication can be made of inter- 
vening periods of respiration, or perhaps, of holds, which acoustically 
correspond to word division as ordinarily understood. 

Immediately it becomes quite obvious that the words of spoken 
language are quite different from those indicated by our dictionaries. 
Sometimes the acoustic word would be made up of six or more ortho- 
graphic words. Often this word ended in the middle of an ortho- 
graphic word, so that the latter was even more obliterated. For ex- 
ample, an acoustic word might constst of the final phonetic elements 
of one word and the initial elements of the next. 
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Our whole conception of the regularity of initial, medial, and final 
occurrences of consonants thus becomes upset. Regularly, initial con- 
sonants become final in actual speech, regardless of whether the pre- 
ceding sound is vowel or consonant. Final consonants often become 
initial, regardless of whether the following sounds were vowels. Initial 
and final consonants quite often become medial, and medials on occa- 
sion in turn become final or initial. 

In studying the occurrences of the several phonetic sounds, we 
become involved in the problem of separating the affricates into their 
elements. In many extreme cases this is simple, especially since many 
claim that the sounds (t/) and (dz) are the only affricates of Eng- 
lish. However, in actual speech usage, a great number of additional 
combinations are found which may also be classified as affricates. 

In spoken language, the affricates are not separate sounds, or 
even identical to each other. In actual occurrences in connected 
utterance, the affricates are not similar. They behave like all other 
diphthongs. They are changed according to the surrounding sounds. 
For example, if the initial sound in a word ending in (t) is (f), 
then ({), will, in some cases, be assimilated into the (t). If the fol- 
lowing sound is (s), the affricate may become the German z, (ts). 
If the sound preceding a (tf) is (t), it may be assimilated into the 
affiricate. Or, if the sound following a (tf) is some other fricative or 
even a plosive, the (/) portion may drop out. In other words, the 
(t) and (f{) of the combination (tf), are treated as individual sound 
entities in spoken language. An example of this that all phoneticians 
are familiar with is the interchangeability of (t/) and (tj) in the 
southern American pronunciation of “tune.” It is merely an oscil- 
lating diphthong. 

The most conclusive evidence that the (t) and ({) sounds in (tf) 
are identical with any other (t) and ({), and that the affricate (tf) 
is not one separate sound, is that often the so-called (tf) sound is 
actually spoken as two separate sounds, the (t) becoming final in the 
acoustic word, and the (/) becoming the initial sound of the next 
acoustic word. To represent the (t/) always as simply (tf), or even 
a.part of the time as a sound element, would be a misrepresentation of 
the facts. 

Perhaps the (t) in (tf) may not be exploded quite as vigorously 
as some other (t)’s, but it is still a member of the (t) phoneme. We 
do not, for example, think of the implosive (t), sometimes heard in 
southern American pronunciation, which is entirely unexploded, as 
a separate (t), and not a member of the (t) phoneme. The (t) in 
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(tf) is just between the ordinary explosive (t) and the non-explosive 
or implosive southern American (t), being released gradually. There- 
fore it would be illogical to call it a separate sound, i.e., to classify 
it as not a (t). 

It is interesting to observe that the final (ts) and (dz), etc., 
(which are not usually designated as affricates in English, because 
they occur only in final position), in many cases become initial, main- 
taining their characteristic quality; in this situation, they fall within 
the classification of affricates. However, it might be added that, if 
the term affricates, as in the parlance of the above mentioned texts, 
designates only initial consonants, then it is entirely artificial, and has 
no real acoustic significance. And if the position is of no consequence, 
then in actual speech, any plosive followed directly by a fricative is an 
affricate. Such close combinations regularly occur with all plosives in 
spoken English, and usage would not treat any such combination as 
a separate sound, but on the contrary, as a diphthong. The logic of 
excluding the (ts) from the affricate classification in English because 
it occurs only in final position (which is acoustically untrue) is 
further disproved by the fact that these texts classify (tf) as an 
affricate in final position or in fact in any position. 

These texts hold that the affricates are separate phonemes because 
the component elements are not readily heard. The fact that (tf) 
is not easily perceived as two sounds is no proof that it is a single 
sound. Many of our general English schoolbooks have apparently 
not yet perceived that the C pronunciation in the word “crowd” 
needs no different symbol than that of the letter K in “kraut.” An- 
other illustration of erroneous phonetic perception is that of a uni- 
versity professor of voice with a highly trained ear for tones and 
vocal quality, who insists that his students sing “pure,’’ what he calls 
the “vowel sound” in “pipe.” He will not permit them to finish 
arpeggios with the vowel which can be found in “peep,” or, perhaps, 
“pip.” That is to say, even diphthongs as common as (ai), or (ar), 
etc., to the phonetician, are not generally perceived. And so it would 
seem that the argument of “difficulty of perception” has little weight. 

Conc.usions. Judging from the difficulties encountered in cog- 
sidering affricates as single phonetic elements in this study, and judg- 
ing from their behavior as normal diphthongs, it may be concluded 
that the affricate should not be called a sound entity, but must be 
treated as a combination of its phonetic elements. It must also be 
concluded that there are not only many close plosive-fricative combi- 
nations in English, but also that usage treats the (t/) and (dz) diph- 
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thongs as a combination of their phonetic elements, (t) and (J), and 
(d) and (z), respectively. And it might in addition therefore be 
concluded that the word “affricate” is superfluous, and: its use con- 
ducive to erroneous conceptions. 


MOTIVATION AS A FACTOR IN 
LINCOLN’S RHETORIC 


EARL W. WILEY 
Ohio State University 


T MIGHT be interesting to ask for the identification of the fol- 
lowing passage. 


Mr. Lamborn . . . predicts that every State in the Union will vote for 
Mr. Van Buren at the next presidential election. Address that argument to 
cowards and to knaves; with the free and the brave it will effect nothing ... 
I know the great volcano at Washington, aroused and directed by the evil spirit 
that reigns there, is belching forth the lava of political corruption in a current 
broad and deep, which is sweeping with frightful velocity over the whole length 
and breadth of the land, bidding fair to leave unscathed no green spot of living 
thing ; while on its bosom are riding, like demons on the waves of hell, the imps 
of that evil spirit, and fiendishly taunting all those who dare resist its destroying 
course with the hopelessness of their effort; and, knowing this, I cannot deny 
that all may be swept away. Broken by it I, too, may be; bow to it I never 
will . . . If ever I feel the soul within me elevate and expand to those dimen- 
sions not wholly unworthy of its almighty Architect, it is when I contemplate 
the cause of my country, deserted by all the world beside, and I standing up 
boldly and alone, and hurling defiance at her victorious oppressors. Here, with- 
out contemplating consequences, before high heaven and in face of the world, I 
swear eternal fidelity to the just cause, as I deem it, of the land of my life, my 
liberty, and my love .. 


The author of the Gettysburg Address spoke those words in 
1839. My own reaction to this quotation takes the form of a ques- 
tion, namely, How account for the fact that the man who wrote the 
Inaugural Addresses in 1861 and in 1865, respectively, also wrote 
this passage? We approach our problem on the assumption that the 
study of any orator is premised on the fact of his being fundamen- 
tally a man, plagued and moved by the longings which govern human 
nature. We submit the query, accordingly, What drive dominated 
Lincoln in his climb from obscurity to a place among the immortals? 


1John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, Complete Works, 
(New York, 1920), Vol. I, p. 36. 
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With the answer to this question before us, we pose a second query, 
namely, What influence did that motive tend to have on Lincoln’s 
style of oratory? 

Clue to our original query is embedded in the words addressed 
by Lincoln to the voters of Sangamon county, Illinois, under date 
of March 9, 1832. He declared on that occasion, “Every man is said 
to have his peculiar ambition. Whether it be true or not, I can say, 
for one, that I have no other so great as that of being esteemed by 
my fellow-men, by rendering myself worthy of their esteem.”* Such 
was the declaration of intent posed by a rebel who desired some 
change in the status quo of his own estate. Lincoln, in short, aged 
twenty-three at the time, tall, lean, bronzed by the winds and sun 
and storms of the prairies, turned his eyes away from the lowliness 
of his position. He would become a man of distinction. He would 
make the name of Abraham Lincoln heard in important circles. 
Whence came this attitude in the man, and how definitely was it 
interlocked with his speech behavior? 

Casting about for a solution of our inquiry, let us look back to 
a primitive community in Indiana, called Pigeon Creek. There, be- 
tween the years of 1816-1830. Abraham Lincoln lived; and there 
under the stress of circumstances he captured the purpose to stand 
high among his fellows. Pigeon Creek was an isolated community, 
inhabited by men with shaggy beards and bronze necks and sinewy 
hands. It was a friendly habitation, where squatters in homespun 
sought the companionship of one another in an effort to escape the 
monotony of the long days and silent nights of their existence. It 
was under conditions like these that the adolescent Lincoln turned 
his ear to the rapport of sessions of wit and mysticism and adven- 
ture and good fellowship which stirred within the community. 
There he nourished the herd instinct dormant in him, and there he 
came to relish the fanfare of the crowd. His association with men 
became important to him. He became gregarious in his habits. The 
dynamics sprung from that discipline created the foundation of his 
training for a career in a democratic form of society. For Lincoln, 
being normal in his responses to the world, sought some break in 
the routine of life which confined him in Pigeon Creek. He would 
find that relief from his loneliness in the companionship of his fellows. 
The songs sung, the stories related, the laughter and chatter which 
rang out in field and cabin sounded sweet to ears seeking some 
escape from the monotony of a sequestered society. 


2 [bid., Vol. I, p. 4. 
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We may conclude from these antecedent facts that the simplicity 
of life at Pigeon Creek impelled Lincoln to go to his fellows for 
change and excitement. It logically followed that he should become 
vocal. For Lincoln discovered that by means of speech he could 
nourish the show-off instinct of his nature. I do not wish to convey 
the thought that Lincoln was possessed of an inordinate instinct 
for attention. That he was aggressive in his desire to win the acclaim 
of men is shown by the reports of almost any situation in which he 
played a part. He developed a keen sense of acquiring publicity for 
his own purpose. The beginning of this development occurred at 
Pigeon Creek. Nor was this expression of behavior altogether vocal 
in its import. He learned to run swiftly. He was a good swimmer. 
He could swing an axe in wide and rhythmic motions. He managed 
a riverboat with skill and daring. He took pride in the fact that he 
was taller than most other men. His associates had cause to look his 
way. Especially was this true when the boys convened at the general 
store, or at a house-raising, or at a shooting match. Then Lincoln 
was primed to satisfy his yearning for the limelight. He would dis- 
tort his face into ludicrous shapes and expressions in order to make 
men laugh and to evoke from them a word of praise. He learned to 
shift his tones into a falsetto shrillness which caused many a smile. 
He acquired some aptness in ventriloquism. He would satirize the 
text of some sermon he had heard pronounced in the neighborhood, 
or mimic the efforts of some office-seeker who had harangued the 
voters locally. It is not inaccurate to conclude that much of Lincoln’s 
early speech behavior was motivated by a strain of exhibitionism 
lodged in him. | 

Early in the spring of 1830, the Lincolns pulled up stakes and 
moved to central Illinois. Abraham thenceforth faced life on his 
own efforts. His purse was empty. He lacked touch with the social 
graces. He understood nothing of Greek or Latin. But he liked the 
companionship of men. And he could tell a story with zest and 
finesse. Herein lay his assets. In camp, in field, in cabins scattered 
over the plains, he played the part of a plowman touched with the 
strain of Harlequin. 

Lincoln’s associates came to enjoy his companionship. He added 
something to the sum of their existence. He helped to break down 
the monotony of the blue silences of their routine. But ours is a 
world of cause and effect: and round the man who wins the good 
will of others presently gather camp followers. It was so in the 
case of Lincoln. Perhaps the first of Lincoln’s clients in Illinois was 
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one Denton Offutt. A small promoter, Offutt engaged Lincoln for 
service as a riverman on a trip to New Orleans. The apprentice cap- 
tured the respect of the boss. Lincoln wrote significantly in an Auto- 
biography, 1859, that Offutt “conceived a liking” for him and “con- 
tracted with him to act as clerk for him, on his return from New 
Orleans, in charge of a store and mill at New Salem, twenty miles 
northwest of Springfield then in Sangamon, now in Menard Coun- 
ty.”* That circumstance seemed to epitomize Lincoln’s association 
with men. To know him was to admire him. At New Salem he at- 
tracted a following within the short period of eight months after his 
arrival at this hamlet. The hard-riding, hard-drinking, hard-hitting 
Clary Grove boys looked upon him as an exceptional man. Not only 
could Lincoln wrestle skillfully, and control a boat in the shallows 
of the river, but he could argue politics, and declaim. His honesty and 
temperate habits attracted others to him. The fact of this popularity 
and fellowship was indicated by the help which the community ex- 
tended to him. For example, Mentor Graham, the village schoolmas- 
ter, tutored him in the rules of Kirkham’s English Grammar. John 
Calhoun encouraged him to study the elements of surveying, and 
presently appointed him Deputy Surveyor of Sangamon County. 
Bowling Green, local Justice of the Peace, taught him the procedure 
of the Squire’s court. Jack Kelso found in him a kindred spirit in the 
enjoyment of Burn’s and Shakespeare’s poetry. He was elected cap- 
tain of his company in the Black Hawk War without benefit of mili- 
tary knowledge. In short, Lincoln became the fair-haired child on 
New Salem Hill. He modestly recognized this fact, and in his Auto- 
biography, 1859, mentioned that he there made “acquaintances and 
friends” rapidly. 

Possessed of a following, it was logical that Lincoln should utilize 
it for his own service. Accordingly, he ventured to become a candi- 
date for the General Assembly. In this way the Clary Grove boys 
and his friends generally could electioneer for him. “I have been 
solicited by my friends,” Lincoln is reported to have remarked in his 
first campaign, 1832, “to become a candidate for the Legislature.’’* 
He lost the election that year. But the fact of his popularity and 
clientele was obvious: for of the 208 ballots cast in his home pre- 
cinct at New Salem, he received 205.° Lincoln’s yearning for the 


8 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 641. 
# Ward H. Lamon, Life of Abraham Lincoln, (Boston, 1872), p. 125-126. 
5 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, (Boston 1928), Vol. I, p. 126. 
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crowd, his desire to assume some station of importance among his 
colleagues, had been converted by 1832 into a yearning to become 
a politician. “Lincoln’s restless ambition found its gratification only 
in the field of politics,” wrote Herndon. “He used the law merely 
as a stepping-stone to what he considered a more attractive condition 
in the political world.’”’* Chief among the forces which wrought the 
change in Lincoln’s fortune was his skill in speech. He was the pro- 
duct of his environment and aptitudes. 

A lawyer-politician, full of hope for further conquests, Lincoln 
moved from New Salem to Springfield in 1837. To further his own 
purpose, he there continued to engage in a ceaseless campaign to 
publicize himself. He attended meetings of all descriptions. He was 
present at church, at tavern, in the city clerk’s office, at the curb in 
front of some prominent store in town. The concomitant of this 
behavior was speech. His gift in argument, in declamation, in story- 
telling served to draw people to him. But, and this is the significant 
feature of the matter, by chatting with men in order to advance his 
own fortunes, he sometimes lacked theme and substance for his best 
effort. Sometimes he lacked little more than the will to speak. One 
instance of this sort occurred on January 27, 1838. On that day he — 
addressed the Springfield Lyceum. The opportunity for his effusion 
was the wave of lawlessness which recently had swept the country. 
Notable among the mob depredations committed was the Lovejoy 
incident at Alton, Illinois. Lincoln urged obedience to law and order. 
That was wholly innocuous, but observe the style in which he ex- 
pressed himself : 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her breast; let it be taught in schools, in semin- 
aries, and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling-books, and in al- 
manacs ; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. And, in short, let it become the political religion 
of the nation; and let the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the grave 
and the gay of all sexes and tongues and colors and conditions, sacrifice un- 
ceasingly upon its altars.” 


The fine straining for balance and antithesis apparent in this 
passage gives way to a striving for metaphor in the following passage 
from the same address, referring to the soldiers who fought in 
the Revolution : 


6 Herndon and Weik, II, 4. 
7 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 12. 
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They are gone. They were a forest of giant oaks; but the all-restless 
hurricane has swept over them, and left only here and there a lonely trunk, 
despoiled of its verdure, shorn of its foliage, unshading and unshaded, to mur- 
mur in a few more gentle breezes, and to combat with its mutilated limbs a few 
more ruder storms, then to sink and be no more.® 


If Lincoln favored the frenzy of Marco Bozzaris in this passage, 
he leaned to the side of Bombastes in the course of an address he 
made to the Washington Temperance Society at a public meeting held 
in Springfield, February 22, 1842: 


Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it we shall find a stronger 
bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed; in it, 
more of want supplied, more disease healed, more sorrow assuaged. By it no 
orphans starving, no widows weeping. By it, none wounded in feeling, none 
injured in interest; even the dram-maker and dram-seller will have glided into 
other occupations so gradually as never to have felt the change, and will stand 
ready to join all others in the universal song of gladness. And what a noble 
ally this is to the cause of political freedom; with such an aid its march cannot 
fail to be on and on, till every son of earth shall drink days when all appetites 
controlled, all poisons subdued, all matters subjected—mind, all conquering 
mind, shall live and move, the monarch of the world. Glorious consummation! 
Hail, fall of fury! Reign of reason, all hail !® 


The strain of the sophomore manifested itself in Lincoln’s speech 
as late as 1850. In Chicago, July 25, 1850, the following words flowed 
from his lips, in eulogy of the late President Taylor: 


. . » Again the battle commenced, and raged till toward nightfall when the 
Mexicans were entirely routed, and the General (Taylor) with his fatigued 
and bleeding and reduced battalions marched into Fort Brown. There was a 
joyous meeting. A brief hour before, whether all within the fort had perished, 
all without feared, but none could tell—while the incessant roar of artillery, 
wrought those within to the highest pitch of apprehension, that their brethren 
without were being massacred to the last man. And now the din of battle nears 
the fort obliquely by: a gleam of hope flies through the half imprisoned few; 
they fly to the wall; every eye is strained—it is—it is—the stars and stripes 
are still aloft! Anon the anxious brethren meet; and while hand strikes hand, 
the heavens are rent with a loud, long, glorious, gushing cry of victory! 
victory !! victory! ! 


Form replaces substance in utterance when a man speaks to 
reveal himself instead ‘of his text. The reverse of this rule also is 
true: for substance rules utterance when issues cry out within a 
man for expression. The time came when Lincoln addressed men 
to persuade them to act in ways not directly related to his own fate. 


8 Ibid., vol. I, p. 14. 
® Ibid., p. 63. 
10 Paul M. Angle, New Letters and Papers, (Boston, 1930), p. 70. 
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The cause which induced the change of attitude in him involved 
intimately the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 1854. That action 
disturbed tremendously. The thought of losing the prize won by 
General Washington in the Revolution touched him deeply. There- 
after he seemed to look upon politics more objectively than he had 
done in the past. Something of religious fervor motivated him at 
times. That manner of greater disinterestedness manifested itself in 
his speech. The beginning of this new manner—the manner which 
became his historic approach to matters of politics—occurred on the 
afternoon of October 4, 1854, in Springfield. Coatless and wrapped 
in fitless pantaloons, he addressed an earnest crowd of Abolitionists, 
Free Soilers, Anti-Nebraska Democrats, and Old Line Whigs. He 
declared that slavery was wrong in principle, and being wrong in 
principle, its extension into protected and non-slave territory should 
be safe-guarded by such understandings as the Missouri Compromise. 
He neither sneered nor attitudinized nor took on the manner of 
Spartacus. He spoke not to win applause for himself. So far as it 
was human to do so, it would appear that Lincoln effaced his own 
fortunes from the discussion. It was at that moment that he shed 
the coat of Bombastes. 

In sum: Our curiosity in this paper has concerned the diversity 
in style manifested by Lincoln in two widely separated periods of his 
career. In the years of his early manhood, he spoke with more heat 
than light. Our query has been to find the cause of his metamor- 
phosis. In analyzing our problem, we have proceeded on the theory 
that every speaker is fundamentally a man, drawn into directions 
dictated by his own wants and desires. In Lincoln’s case the domi- 
nant incentive of his being was his desire to hold distinction among 
his fellows. This development was nourished by the peculiar condi- 
tions under which his youth was spent in Indiana. The result of that 
desire made him vocal and brought to him a following. A career of 
politics and law followed. But seeking ever to go higher and higher 
in politics, his utterance sometimes turned to the froth of form 
instead of to the substance of thought. Ultimately, however, a great 
national issue rose. The Kansas-Nebraska Act caused Lincoln to 
concentrate on an issue greater than his own importance as a poli- 
tician. The consequence of that conversion in his thinking revealed 
itself in a more simple, plain, and objective manner in his speech. 
At Gettysburg he was a man concerned entirely with the fate of a 
great social experiment. In his Second Inaugural he was Father 
Abraham. 
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THE PLACE OF RADIO IN THE SPEECH 
CURRICULUM TODAY 


DONALD W. RILEY 
Ohio State University 


N EDITORIAL entitled “Teaching a New Art” appeared in 

the April 2, 1933, edition of the New York Times. It stated 

that sixteen institutions of higher learning offered courses in broad- 

cast speech and microphone technique. Also, that fifty other institu- 

tions provided some instruction in radio in connection with other 

courses. The March 12, 1933, edition of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 

quoted Mr. William S. Paley, President of the Columbia Broadcast- 

ing System, as follows: “Dramatics is mounting to a dominant posi- 

tion in broadcasting. New writing technique will be developed to fit 
the needs of radio.” 

Only as far back as 1933 sixteen universities offered radio in- 
struction, and commercial radio officials prophesied the growth of 
special phases with which speech departments are now concerned. 
Today, approximately 180 institutions offer radio work for aca- 
demic credit, an increase of 164 schools entering a new teaching 
area within a five-year period. Few other curricular items even re- 
motely approach such phenomenal growth. 

The initial lodging of most of the early radio instruction in speech 
work was natural. Talking comprised most of the early programs, and 
so it was obvious that voice training would be one of the most im- 
portant elements. When college officials found that students were 
needing, and asking for, training in the new art, those officials turned, 
in most instances, to the speech, phonetics, and drama people on their 
staffs. That we have kept pace with the rapidly moving procession 
during this period is seen in the surveys of college radio instruction. 
None of the surveys are entirely adequate. It is difficult to survey 
so new a field. Courses are constantly being added and bulletin 
descriptions are often vague. 

For information upon which to base this paper, a detailed study 
was made over only a portion of the field, but within that portion 
specific data was tabulated on the place of radio in the speech cur- 
riculum. To date, 280 college bulletins have been carefully covered. 
Fifty of the 280 institutions offer radio instruction. In this group 
of 50 there is a total of 100 non-technical radio courses carrying 228 
hours academic credit. Assuming that this detailed study of a por- 
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tion of the picture is typical of the whole, we find the speech curricu- 
lum standing out boldly with its offering of 66, over one-half, of the 
100 courses. Likewise, it leads in the number of hours’ credit, atford- 
ing 156 of the total 228. For contrast, here is the list of other de- 
partment offerings: separate departments of radio give 14 courses 
with 28 hours credit; journalism departments list 9 courses carrying 
22 hours; English departments offer 5 courses with 8 hours. 

Now, let us recapitulate in order that the statistics of greatest 
significance to us are recalled. First, approximately 180 institutions 
now offer radio instruction. Secondly, that careful study of 50 insti- 
tutions reveals the speech curriculum emerging with over one-half 
of the number of courses, and nearly two-thirds of the credit hours. 
In the whole picture, no other one department approaches the speech 
curriculum so far as quantity is concerned. We are the largest single 
factor. 

Since, however, there are other elements appearing, we must be 
concerned with the effect of the whole picture. Four or five years 
ago it must have presented a sort of surrealistic effect to the casual 
observer. At that time in some universities, radio courses were allo- 
cated to seemingly odd places in the curriculum. Some institutions 
having small speech departments, and some speech departments not 
wishing to rush into this new field, caused a temporary lodging of 
radio in departments not very closely connected with the subject mat- 
ter of the courses. I know of one instance in which script writing 
and general microphone technique were found in the institution’s 
College of Engineering curriculum. In a great many places there 
was controversy over the bulletin listing of radio offerings. Should 
they be listed separately according to the department or college giv- 
ing them, or should they be collected under one separate heading? 
In many cases in which the latter policy was observed, the result was 
sometimes a bit startling, even rather weird. The effect on the reader 
of the college bulletin was much the same as that of a surrealistic 
canvass on the art layman when the latter sees violently red lobsters 
crawling through the blond tresses of a peculiarly constructed female ; 
or lopsided oysters emerging, for no particular reason, from a half- 
opened dresser drawer. In neither case does there seem to be much 
reason for the juxtaposition of the items. While there was not an 
overwhelming amount of this, there was enough to give the early 
radio instruction picture a tinge of the unreal. Some of it still re- 
mains. The most of the work, though, has found its place in the 
speech curriculum. On the score of quality, however, there seems to 
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be some difference of opinion. That faulty policies were present, that 
objectives were not always clear, that course contents were not in 
keeping with the objectives, and that the quality of instruction was not 
always up to par, were, I think, criticisms for which we were justly 
liable. During that early period of our radio teaching endeavours, we 
had to experiment with this new problem so suddenly dumped on our 
doorsteps. With clear conscience we can today reply that the causes 
for those defects are being eliminated ; that we are painting a clearer 
picture in which the objectives are more sharply defined. 

Let us consider some of the criticisms still leveled at us. Judging 
from course descriptions in some bulletins, the practice is too preva- 
lent of trying to do too much in our course. The following descrip- 
tion taken from a catalog is typical. “Radio Speaking—a study of 
and practice in, speaking, acting, announcing, advertising, program 
directing, continuity writing, voice training, interpretation, and edu- 
cation. Also, the writing, cutting, adapting, and coaching of radio 
drama—three hours per week.” Twelve items—three hours per 
week! This is certainly an outstanding example of the abuse of the 
omnibus type of course. Practically every non-technical phase of 
radio boards this bus for a three-hour ride each week. Imagine, 
particularly those of you who are teachers, trying to stop this un- 
wieldy bus long enough at each of the thirteen mentioned stops 
to disgorge, at the end of the trip, students who feel that the ride 
has been worth the time and the price of the ticket. There is a case 
for the omnibus or orientation course; a great deal is to be said for 
the argument that students should have a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole radio field before they begin to specialize. However, if the 
omnibus course is used for the elementary work, then common sense 
must be exercised in selecting its content. Some of the items in the 
course description just read must be deleted: they could form the 
content for separate courses. Others could be covered more in lec- 
ture form by the instructor; and certainly the hours per week must 
be increased. I am not making a case either for or against the omni- 
bus course. I cite it merely as a part of the radio speech curriculum 
today. 

The second criticism pertains to the teachers themselves. With 
most of us this is rather a delicate subject. We are a little prone 
to resent any implication that our teaching may not be of the highest 
quality. We should be sensibly sensitive to criticism, but I see no 
reason why we should have the temerity to deem ourselves experts 
in this new field unless we have specifically prepared ourselves for it. 
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There is some justification for the charge made that educators on the 
air are a dull lot, and that those who teach radio are equally unin- 
spiring to their students. We do tread difficult ground. We must 
keep in mind the cultural aim of all university teaching, and at the 
same time remember that the practical and commercial valué of our 
radio offering is under scrutiny. Teachers of speech should not take 
up radio instruction on the assumption that being speech teachers 
adequately equips them for it. This subject was discussed at the 1937 
Institute for Education by Radio. It was agreed that no teacher of 
speech, literature, composition, journalism, or any other subject 
should feel competent to teach radio unless he has (1) by experience 
and specific study, learned the techniques of adapting his subject to 
the air; (2) given evidence of sufficient general cultural background 
to be aware of his grave responsibility to teach radio as a social force, 
and the ability to instill this feeling in his students. Because of the 
criticisms of radio teachers, and because of the charge that educa- 
tional programs are usually dull, a breach appeared between radio 
educators and commercial radio—a breach which, for a time, was 
alarmingly wide. Commercial radio was beginning to go its own 
way, without regard for its duty and opportunity to educate as well 
as to entertain. Educational radio was pointing the finger of aca- 
demic scorn at the cheap frivolity of many commercial programs. 
Both factions were, of course, partly right and partly wrong. 

It is gratifying to note that today this breach is being narrowed. 
How this was brought about is a long story. Briefly, the needless 
dissipation of time, energy, and money is being stopped because 
prominent educators and commercial radio officials see that codpera- 
tion benefits both factions. Educators in the field accept some of the 
necessary showmanship techniques to enliven their material and 
teaching. Commercial radio accepts some of the more purely educa- 
tional matter, uses it in studio sustaining programs, and in a few 
instances, even secures commercial sponsorship for it. Other factors, 
too, play a part in narrowing the breach. The Federal Office of Edu- 
cation now looks to the rights of education on the air, and works 
with educators and commercial radio officials alike. Various founda- 
tions, whose money and influence further such causes, now make 
grants for the study of radio in education. They are also affording 
the opportunity to educational station officials and to teachers of radio 
to have direct contact with commercial radio organizations. An in- 
creasing number of such officials and teachers are spending periods 
of from three to six months working and studying in the larger com- 
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mercial networks. What the speech curriculum offers in radio instruc- 
tion to the student of today, who will determine the quality of the 
radio programs of tomorrow, is of very great interest to commer- 
cial radio as well as to the educational group. While we are certainly 
in no position to crystallize any one set type of radio curriculum, we 
can give evidence that we are preparing ourselves to turn out students 
adequately equipped to enter the radio field professionally, or to use 
it in connection with whatever other work they may enter. In both 
cases they will understand and appreciate the significance of radio 
as an agency to be used in the public welfare instead of for purely 
selfish or unethical reasons. 

Before I leave this matter of the teacher’s qualifications, I feel 
impelled to say that we have not as yet achieved a universally accept- 
able degree of efficiency. The opportunities for the prospective radio 
teacher to secure a knowledge of the techniques are here. Contacts 
with commercial and educational stations are available. The speech 
departments of several institutions are now generally accepted as 
centers of learning in this field. Most of them offer the radio work in 
the summer curriculum, thus making it possible for teachers to pre- 
pare themselves so far as course work will do it. It behooves the 
teachers to make use of these opportunities. It behooves the chair- 
men of speech departments to look more diligently into the qualifica- 
tions of those whom they place in charge of radio instruction. The 
cultural and the practical aims of radio in the speech curriculum are 
by no means incompatible in the present picture. We can so easily 
blunt the accusation that our offerings fall short of accomplishing 
either aim if we but have a body of competent teachers in this new 
area. 

To paint a complete picture of radio in the speech curriculum 
today would require a few more strokes of the verbal brush. The 
question of the physical equipment itself is important. From personal 
knowledge I know of several colleges offering radio courses without 
facilities for practice with microphones. Unless some equipment, how- 
ever limited, is available, radio instruction tends to become mere 
theory. Finally the present controversy over the particular subject 
matter belonging to the speech curriculum would have to be painted 
into the picture. Matters pertaining to voice training are universally 
allotted to speech. Dissension is rife, however, in many places, over 
such matters as the placing of script writing, drama, etc. The modern 
speech teacher, of course, knows that content and delivery cannot be 
divorced. This fact, though, is not acceptable to those who hold to 
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the obsolete conception of speech training as elocution. To complete 
the picture, a great deal more should be said of these last two matters. 

From the somewhat surrealistic background of radio instruction 
for the past five or six years, the speech curriculum is painting a more 
comprehensible picture. It is only logical to assume that we will con- 
tinue to be one of the largest single contributing forces in this pic- 
ture. Hence our responsibility for the quality, as well as the quantity, 
of the future radio instruction picture is very great. 


A SENSE OF DIRECTION IN HIGH 
SCHOOL DEBATING 


ELBERT W. HARRINGTON 
University of Colorado 


ESPITE the attacks of uncompromising critics and the claims 

of chauvinistic advocates, debating in our high schools has had 

simply a normal development. Thousands of students participate 

each year and will no doubt continue to do so in the future.’ But as 

in any other activity, constant effort should be made by those who 

direct it to seek means of improvement. How can we make debating 
serve better the interests of our students? 

Three main problems stand out: (1) The relationship of debating 
to the regular curriculum, (2) the reconciliation of debate directing 
with sound teaching procedures, and (3) the administration of the 
debate program as it affects inter-school relationships within the 
debate leagues. 

What should be the relationship of debating to the regular cur- 
riculum? The answer to this question involves our whole philosophy 
of extra-curricular work. A few years ago extra-curricular activities 
were regarded as mere appendages without any significant connection 
to the regular work of the school. They just grew like Topsy. But 
today we recognize their value. We accept them as an integral part 
of our educational structure. We want them to grow out of the 


1 In 1933 more than 6000 high schools and 100,000 high school students took 
part in the debate league programs in the thirty-three states co-operating with 
the National University Extension Association. Cf. William H. Witt, “Nation- 
wide High School Debating,” The Journal of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, 22:13, January, 1933. A check through the bulletins of the various state 
leagues shows that debating is holding its own. 
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actual needs of the classroom, and we expect them to return to give 
life and meaning to the curricular work.’ 

Has debating in our high schools progressed according to this 
philosophy? The answer is no, except as an activity generally per- 
forms some useful service to the school as a whole. Lack of correla- 
tion of curricular and extra-curricular speech work exists, usually 
because classroom work in speech is not given except incidentally in 
written English courses and then as likely as not by teachers not 
specifically trained in speech. In most schools debating is still treated 
as an appendage, often offered as a sideline by some teacher of his- 
tory or manual training, and only vaguely related to the curriculum. 

At least two bad effects of such a development should be pointed 
out. Certainly it results in a great deal of drudgery for the director 
of debate. No one knows better than he how carefully and laboriously 
beginning students have to be guided. Long hours have to be given 
over to individual instruction in presentation, not to mention instruc- 
tion in gathering and assimilating materials. Directing debate is time- 
consuming even when talented and experienced students are involved. 
What a boon it would be to debate teachers if elementary speech 
training could be given in the classroom! 

But teachers might go on uncomplaining were it not for the bad 
effects of such a system on the students. Debating is a specialized 
speaking situation. It is a forensic test that should make any experi- 
enced speaker pause. Yet we take freshmen and sophomores in high 
school, who have had no previous speaking experience whatsoever, 
and plunge them headlong into debate. Should we wonder why bad 
speaking habits result? * 

Public speaking is an art the teaching of which should not be 
forced. Beginning students should be given easy speaking situations 
at first and from them should pass by slow and natural stages to 


2 The philosophy that extra-curricular activities should grow out of the 
needs of the classroom and “return to enrich” the curriculum is essentially that 
of such writers as Elbert K. Fretwell, Extra-curricular Activities in Secondary 
Schools (1931), pp. 4-5; Harry C. McKown, Extra-curricular Activities 
(1927), pp. 7-8; Rivera Harding Jordan, Extra-curricular Activities (1928), 
p. 7; Charles R. Foster, Extra-curricular Activities in the High School (1925, 
p. 8; Paul W. Terry, Supervising Extra-curricular Activities (1930), p. 230. 
The quotation is from Fretwell. 

%For example, see comment by Arleigh B. Williamson, “A Proposed 
Change in Intercollegiate Speaking,” THe Quarrerty JouRNAL or SPEECH, 
XIX (1933), p. 197. 
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more complicated ones.* They should not be asked to debate until 
they have shown that they are prepared for it. The most natural 
place to give this preliminary training is in the classroom. Individual 
instruction is satisfactory only when enough time is taken, for time 
is often an important element in the maturation process. 

The writer is cognizant that years may elapse before we attain 
a correct correlation of curricular and extra-curricular speech activi- 
ties. But in the meantime we can plot our course and know what we 
want if and when we can get it. We can know that debating would 
serve our students better if it could grow out of the needs of actual 
classes in speech, and that classes in speech would in turn be improved 
by the additional training debating affords. 

Giving debate a closer connection to the regular curriculum, how- 
ever, would be of little avail, if sound teaching procedures for the 
subject were not possible. Can we reconcile debate coaching with 
good teaching? There are many who believe we can. But first we 
must attain a correct philosophy of debating, a condition essential to 
good teaching of any subject. We have an example among the Greeks 
of the harm that was done through holding a false philosophy of 
rhetoric. Many of the Sophists were no doubt good teachers from the 
immediate point of view, but the philosophy they held concerning 
rhetoric caused this subject eventually to fall into ill repute. 

What should be our philosophy of debating? There are at least 
two schools of thought. Some people hold debating to be an intel- 
lectual game. The writer can see little hope for progress in this view. 
He is frank to confess that, if this is all there is to it, he much pre- 
fers other intellectual games such as the give and*take of quiet 
conversation over a cup of coffee, the reading of detective stories, 
or even bridge or poker. If crowds and cheering sections are the 
aim, he much prefers athletic contests. They are more fun. 

Other people hold debating to be a teaching device, a view 
espoused here. Holding this view, it is impossible for us to squirm 
away from educational ideals. We become teachers and not coaches. 
The gréat question of decisions largely fades into one of mere incen- 
tives which some teachers need and others can get along without. 
Lack of large audiences is no more of a worry than lack of visitors 


* The philosophy that speech training should start with easy and proceed to 
more complicated and specialized stages has been particularly stressed for 
years by Dr. Harry G. Barnes, of the Speech Department of the University of 
Iowa. 
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at a demonstration of any classroom work. We like the parents to 
come, but if they fail us, we don’t close up our schools. In debating 
we have only to raise the question of what we teach. Taking the hint 
from Plato’s Meno, we know that at least we can concentrate on good 
speaking. There is little excuse for us to fail in teaching the proper 
invention of materials, their proper arrangement, the elements of 
good style, ways of committing to memory, and the essentials of 
good delivery. 

Space does not permit treatment of all five of these aspects of 
speech, but special attention should be directed to what the ancients 
called invention, or what we may call thinking through the subject.® 
According to John Dewey, reflective thought is “active, persistent, 
and careful consideration of any belief or supposed form of knowl- 
edge in the light of the grounds that support it, and the further con- 
clusions to which it tends.” ® 

Dewey’s definition might well be the definition of one of the most 
important parts of debate. Debating can be an active, persistent, and 
careful consideration of beliefs and supposed forms of knowledge. 
In no other speaking situation is there such constant questioning of 
sources, premises, inferences, and data. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the classroom teacher cannot give such training. In other 
speaking situations courtesy, the time element, the nature of the 
question, or the spell of oratory usually prevent such checking. De- 
bating as a speech device stands in a class by itself. Good debate 
abhors a fallacy. 

But as in any other subject, there can be good teaching and there 
can be bad teaching. Debate should be judged by its possibilities and 
not by its misuse. Long ago in the field of rhetoric Aristotle called 
attention to a fallacy in Plato’s thinking. Plato found it extremely 
difficult to separate rhetoric from the uses to which it might be put. 
In his Rhetoric Aristotle unhesitatingly made the distinction. Today 
in debate work we could make the same mistake that Plato made. It 
would be easy to list all the unwise and unfair practices in which 
debaters and debate teachers have indulged, and having listed them, 
call debate a sham. But our real interest is in what can be made of 


5 The author is fully aware of the varying views which have been held 


throughout the ages on the subject of invention. 
6 How We Think (1910) p. 6. It is interesting to note that Dewey con- 
sidered the whole object of intellectual education the formation of logical dis- 


position. See p. 58. 
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debate rather than in what has been made of it. 

It is not necessary that the debater be unscientific in his approach. 
He should regard his task as any other scholar regards his work. 
The debater should gain a thorough knowledge of his subject based 
on wide reading, thinking and discussion. He should know the tech- 
niques and means of research. He should use his materials and watch 
his thinking with the same degree of care and honesty as is displayed 
by any other scholar. In other words, the same process of weighing, 
testing, supporting, and verifying thought and materials which any 
scholar employs is the process which the debater should employ. The 
only difference is that in one case the process may be entirely a men- 
tal one, while in the other it involves the complete speaking act. At 
the end of a given period of time, however, the result should be the 
same. 

Is this approach to debate an impossible ideal? If it is, then 
perhaps all teaching is an impossible ideal. If it is not, then the 
instructor of debate must approach as close to the goal as the abili- 
ties of his students permit. Careful attention to educational ideals in 
the aspect of invention can do much to make debating “the art of 
speaking well” with all that Quintilian had in mind when he gave us 
this definition.’ 

What parts of our administrative machinery serve and what parts 
do not serve to facilitate good teaching of debate? The present organ- 
ization is familiar to all. The debate leagues divide the states into 
districts, and after a series of eliminations a state champion is cre- 
ated. The National Forensic League holds a national tournament in 
which presumably a national champion is chosen. 

There are good arguments for retaining much of this machinery. 
State-wide organizations perform many valuable functions. A sense 
of unity is created, and higher standards are maintained. Not the 
least of the advantages is the prevention of in-breeding and provin- 
cialism. Many a high school student has been spoiled or stopped in 
his development, because he was such a success in the class play or 
home debate that he could not be impressed with the fact that there 
were others who were just as good if not better than he. A state 
organization does much to raise the standard of the ideal for such 
people. Whether a national organization can add sufficiently to these 
advantages to justify its existence is at the present time a matter of 
opinion. 


7 Institutes of Oratory, XV: 38 ( J. S. Watson translation). 
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The rapid growth of tournament debating has caused some to 
raise eyebrows. These critics look back on the old days when high 
school teams worked for months on a question in preparation for a 
single debate or at the most two or three a season. Now debaters 
point with pride to a record of forty, fifty, and even a hundred or 
more debates in a single season. How many debates are enough? 

In answering this question we should remember that tournament 
debating arose to meet a need. It started as an efficient and inexpen- 
sive method of bringing the teams together.* It has remained to take 
the place of many of the usual practice sessions which teams formerly 
held in their own classrooms. But the new method has brought new 
problems. One is the strenuousness of tournament debating. Debaters 
are rushed from one room to another, and those who go to the top 
often finish in a state of near exhaustion. Such extreme activity 
makes many of us turn longingly back to the days of the early Greeks. 
At that time a remarkable civilization was attained, based to a large 
degree on the philosophy of harmony and proportion. Is it not pos- 
sible for us to learn a lesson from these early people? Such a lesson 
would teach directors to make tournaments less strenuous and debate 
instructors not to attempt to take in every debate tournament in the 
country. 

Closely associated with tournament debating is the idea of the 
speech institute. It provides not only an excellent opportunity for 
debaters to fraternize but the means for some real instruction through 
talks by authorities, round table discussions on debating, and perhaps 
demonstration debates. Debate instructors should give some serious 
attention in the future to this service. There are perhaps more possi- 
bilities in it than have yet been realized, and it should not be allowed 
to degenerate into just one more debate tournament.® 

Careful consideration should be given by speech teachers to the 
proposed change in administration of debate leagues which would 
eliminate decisions in all debates which now lead to the establish- 
ment of champions and would substitute for them a system of 
ratings. That is, instead of selecting a winner, each team would be 


8 Joseph O’Brien, “The Status Quo in Debate,” THe Quarrerty 
JourNAL or Speecu, XX (1934), pp. 365-377. 

®For a discussion of speech institutes in Wisconsin, see the article by 
Almere L. Scott, “Speech Institutes for High School Students,” THe Quar- 
TERLY JOURNAL or SPEECH, XXIII (1937), pp. 81-83. The Iowa High School 
Forensic League during the course of the year holds several of these institutes 
in different parts of the state. 
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rated superior, good, or average as the case might be and according 
to the rating scale adopted. 

Such a rating system should improve debating as a teaching 
device. For the student it would more surely recognize merit and 
help eliminate from our league debates the elements of luck and 
chance. If desired, critic judges could be given the privilege of cross- 
examination of the speakers on arguments and sources. For the 
teacher much of the strain or worry would disappear. One whose 
teams received a superior rating could go home not only with greater 
confidence in his teaching but conscious that the world about him was 
aware of the valadity of his methods. Under the present system very 
few people appreciate that a team is good unless it actually wins the 
debate. For debating as an institution, such a system would help do 
away with jockeying for places and politics in selecting judges and 
should establish a more healthful atmosphere all around. 

This method of rating is not without precedent. Music, play, and 
interpretative reading festivals have been conducted satisfactorily for 
years under a system of ratings.*° Teachers of speech might well 
apply the method to debate. 

Analysis of the main problems of high school debating shows the 
necessity for several changes. If we were to lay out a five-year pro- 
gram the following reforms should be placed well toward the top: 

A. A closer connection between the curricular and the extra- 
curricular speech work. The curricular program in speech could serve 
to give preliminary training to prospective debaters, and debating, in 
turn, could be used to give additional speech training to students who 
are not satisfied with class work alone. 

B. Better standards in teaching debate. These standards may be 
brought about through a frank recognition that we are dealing with 
an educational device, and through greater concentration on good 
teaching in all five of the aspects of speaking. 

C. Changes in administration of the debate program. Specifically 
these changes should include a moderation in the use of tournament 
debating, a further development of speech institutes, and the adoption 
of a system of ratings at least for all debates sponsored by debate 
leagues which now lead to the establishment of champions. 


10 At the University of Iowa, for example. 
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THE EFFECT OF SPEECH DEFECTS ON 
SECOND GRADE READING ACHIEVEMENT 


MARGERY ANNE MOSS 
Birmingham Public Schools 


HE problem of pupils who are poor readers, despite remedial 

efforts and psychological encouragement, is one of the most 
disheartening issues facing primary teachers today. It is generally 
acknowledged that promotion and success in the first three grades is 
contingent upon a pupil’s reading ability. Today we are becoming 
cognizant of the many factors which are constituent parts of the 
complex function designated as reading ability. 

It is conceivable that a person of low mentality would encounter 
difficulty in learning to read. Specialists in education for the men- 
tally retarded have perfected techniques and objectives, and are 
constantly striving to ameliorate the educational and socio-economic 
status of these mentally handicapped. However, it is not only these 
pupils of low intelligence who cannot ordinarily learn to read with 
facility, that constitute a problem to the teacher in the average ele- 
mentary school, but also those pupils of average or superior intelli- 
gence who appear to have difficulty in reading. Realizing this, experts 
in the field of reading have formulated many theories as to causes 
which may be related to non-reading. One of the theories which has 
been accorded much publicity is the lack of reading readiness, which 
includes immature eyesight, immature mental development, insuffi- 
cient vocabulary and lack of need and desire to read. Among the 
other hypotheses that have been projected as contributing factors in 
non-reading are congenital word blindness, poor hearing, and lack of 
proper attitude toward reading. Although speech defects have been 
generally accepted as being a definite handicap in learning to read, 
there has been little research either to substantiate or to disprove this 
assumption. The problem of this study is to determine whether chil- 
dren who have speech defects score lower on oral reading than chil- 
dren of comparable intelligence, chronological age and school achieve- 
ment, who have normal speech. 

A review of studies relating to school children with speech defects 
was made to determine what data has been found in this field and 
what conclusions had been drawn by the investigators. These studies 
revealed that the incidence of speech defects among school children 
is rather high, and that as a rule, children with speech defects have 
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comparable or superior intelligence when compared with children of 
normal speech. Yet the results of all of the studies reviewed were not 
in accord. 

If children with speech defects have intelligence comparable to 
that of normal children, and the incidence of speech defective children 
is so great, then information about the effect of these defects on the 
pupil’s school achievement is vital. Since the results of the different 
studies are not in accord, further study is indicated. Since reading 
is the most important subject in the primary grades, the problem of 
how defective speech affects the reading ability of primary children 
should be of importance to teachers of primary grades. 

In dealing with this problem, nineteen public elementary schools 
in Birmingham, Alabama were used. These schools were selected 
because of their size and location throughout the city. Every type 
of community in the city was represented by at least one of the 
schools. It was felt that, due to the presence of immature speech, 
more cases of defective speech would be found in the first and second 
grades, and that pupils in these grades would be more accustomed to 
oral reading than pupils in other grades. The first grade was not 
used in the study because it was believed that an accurate reading test 
could not be obtained from pupils with so little experience in reading. 
Only pupils in senior or high second grade were used in the study, 
so that all of the pupils might have had a year and a half of reading 
experience. No pupils were included in the study who had not been 
in school for that length of time. 

Every child used in the experiment had been given the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Test at the time of his entrance to 
school, in the fall of 1936, and the scores from this test were used 
as a basis for matching the experimental and control groups. 

The principals and teachers of the schools used were asked tc 
select the pupils in their senior second grades whom they considered 
to have speech irregularities. The criterion taken for determining 
speech defects is one formulated by Travis: 

A speech or voice defect may be defined as an unusually conspicuous 
deviation in the speech pattern of an individual which is incapable of bringing 
about an adequate social response, and which by the same token constitutes a 
maladjustment to this environment. 

Each pupil recommended by his teacher or principal as having 
a speech defect was tested by a trained speech teacher having had 


1L. E. Travis, Speech Pathology (1931), p. 36. 
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considerable experience in speech corrective work. Each pupil found 
to have a speech irregularity was then given the Gray Standardized 
Oral Reading Check Test, Set No. 1 and No. 2. The reading and 
speech tests were given individually in a quiet room, with only the 
investigator and the speech teacher present. 

In order to be sure of having matched pairs, after the child with 
defective speech had been tested, the Pintner-Cunningham scores for 
the school being tested were gone over in order to find a normal pupil 
whose I.Q, and C.A. were fairly close to that of the defective child. 
If no pupil could be found whose I.Q. and C.A. were comparable 
to these data for the defective child, this defective child was dropped 
from the study. When a normal child was found who could be 
paired with a defective child, he was also given the Gray Reading 
Test. The speech teacher who gave the tests to the defective children 
also gave it to the normal pupils. It is interesting to note that four 
pupils who were picked as normal by the classroom teachers and the 
investigator were discovered to have speech deficiencies themselves. 
This shows that the incidence of defective speech may have been 
much larger than this study shows, as some defects are not easily 
recognizable to the laity. 

In this way the experimental and control groups were formed. 
After all of the tests had been given, the speech teacher ranked the 
pupils in the order of their speech ability. The reading tests were 
scored and the pupils in both groups were ranked according to their 
reading scores, both rate and error. A correlation was then worked 
out between the pupils’ scores on the speech test and their scores on 
the reading test. A frequency distribution was constructed for the 
1.Q.’s and C.A.’s of both the normal and defective groups, to find the 
difference in the mean of each group. A frequency distribution was 
made for the words missed on the reading test and for types of read- 
ing errors made. A chart was constructed to show the most prevalent 
type of speech defect and whether this defect was the result of habit 
or malformation. 

There were several limitations recognizable in this study, even 
while it was in progress. The first limitation is that the incidence of 
speech defects among the senior second grade pupils of these Birming- 
ham, Alabama, schools may be much larger than this study shows. 
The term “speech defect” has been used in a rather restricted sense, 
and on account of the method depended on for selection of cases, 
possibly not all of the speech defective pupils in the second grades of 
these schools were found, but rather only the most serious and 
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obvious cases. That some of the cases were overlooked by those of 
us not trained in speech correction is shown by the fact that some 
of the children designated as normal by the classroom teachers and 
the investigator were found to be defective in their speech by the 
trained speech teacher. 

It is recognizable that because of certain varying factors in the 
testing situation, such as lack of uniformity in the time of day the 
tests were given, the physical condition of the children at the time 
of testing, and the difference in children’s individual reaction to a 
testing situation, both the reading test scores and the speech test 
scores may not have been as accurate as they might have been. 

In selecting the pupils to make up the experimental and control 
groups, the investigators tried to keep the chronological ages as nearly 
equal as possible, as well as the intelligence quotients, as it was felt 
that age is an important factor in reading readiness. Thirty-six matched 
pairs were available from the senior second grades of the nineteen 
schools visited. The entire number of children in the senior second 
grades of the nineteen schools was 983. Thus .036 percent of the 
children in the senior second grades of the nineteen schools were 
found to be defective in speech. This includes only the most obvious 
and serious cases. 

In the thirty-six matched pairs, there was a difference of 1.8 in 
the median scores of the two groups, in favor of the experimental 
group, for scores on the intelligence test. The median score for the 
experimental group was 92.8, and for the control group, 91. 

Table 1 gives a frequency distribution of the intelligence quo- 
tients for the experimental and control groups. The basis of the I.Q. 
scores is the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE 


Experimental Group Control Group 
LQ. Frequency Frequency 
120-140 1 100-120 5 
100-120 11 80-100 19 
80-100 13 60- 80 11 
60— 80 
N—36 N—36 
Median—92.8 Median—91 
Q'—76 Q'—78.67 
Q3—105.33 Q%—96 


Q—14.67 Q—8.67 
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This table is to be interpreted that there were thirty-six members 
in the experimental group and thirty-six in the control group. The 
median intelligence quotient for the experimental group was 92.8 and 
for the control group 91, or a difference of 1.8 in favor of the experi- 
mental group. 

Fortunately it was possible to keep the chronological ages closer 
than the I.Q.’s. The median chronological age for both the experi- 
mental and control groups was 7:8. 

Table II shows a frequency distribution of the chronological ages 
for both the experimental and control groups. No pupils were used 
who had a chronological age of less than 7:0 at the time of the test 
in February, 1938. The C.A.’s were computed from the data given 
on the cumulative record cards. 


TABLE II 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CoNTROL GROUPS 
AccorDING TO CHRONOLOGICAL AGES 


Experimental Group Control Group 
C.A. Frequency Frequency 
8:10-9 :0 1 1 
8: 3-8:10 1 1 
8: 08:5 1 5 
7 :10-8 :0 11 8 
7: 5-7:10 11 17 
7: 07:5 11 4 
Median C.A.—7:8 Median C.A.—7 :8 


This is to be interpreted that the chronological ages for both 
groups were held just as equal as possible, and that the median C.A. 
for each of the groups was 7:8. 

In giving the speech tests, the pupils found to be defective were 
grouped under three main classifications: faulty articulation, speech 
difficulties due to nervous conditions, and individual voice defects. 
Under the classification of faulty articulation came lisping, substitu- 
tion of sounds, and foreign language difficulties. In one school, 
where the parents of the pupils were nearly all of foreign extraction, 
there were many pupils who substituted d for th. It is interesting 
to know that one child of American parentage was found in this 
school who also substituted d for th, as he heard the other children do. 

Under the classification of speech difficulties due to nervous con- 
ditions, cases of stuttering, stammering and rapid speech were found, 
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while under the classification of individual voice defects, cases of 
nasality, hoarseness, high pitch, and indistinctness were found. 

The most common defect was substitution of sounds, occurring in 
nineteen cases out of thirty-six. Only two of these cases of substi- 
tution of sounds were the result of malformation, both of these being 
malformation of the palate. The other cases were the result of 
faulty habit, carelessness, or improper training. With little corrective 
work, it seemed that most of these defects could be overcome. 

Table III shows a classification of the different types of defective 
speech which were found among the senior second grade pupils used 
in this study. The speech teacher then ranked the experimental group 
according to their scores on the speech test. 


TABLE III 
CLASSIFICATION OF DIFFERENT Types oF SPEECH DeFEcts 
or EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Defect Frequency Total 
1. Foreign Dialect 5 
2. Lisping 8 
3. Substitution of Sounds 19 
Difficulties due to Nervous Conditions ................0ccccccccceeceees 6 
1. Stuttering, Stammering 5 
2. Rapid Speech 1 
1. Nasality 5 
2. Indistinctness, etc. 6 
Total 49 49 


This table is to be read that there were forty-nine cases of defec- 
tive speech among thirty-six pupils tested. This is interesting as it 
shows that some pupils had more than one type of defect. The most 
prevalent type of defect was substitution of sounds, occurring in 
nineteen cases out of forty-nine. 

The reading test, Gray’s Standardized Oral Reading Check Test, 
Set I, is divided into five parts, each part being of equal difficulty. 
Only the first two parts, No. 1 and No. 2, were given to the pupils 
used in this study. Each test is to be scored on both rate and errors. 


— 
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Table IV gives a frequency distribution of the reading rate scores 
for both the experimental and control groups. The rate is for both 
test averages and is computed in seconds. 


TABLE IV 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIMENTAL AND ConTROL GRouP 
AccCoRDING TO READING RATES 


Experimental Group Control Group 
Rates in Seconds Frequency Frequency 

165 1 

105 2 

90 0 

75 1 

65 1 1 

60 1 

55 0 

50 3 3 

45 2 

40 0 

35 7 2 

30 9 6 

25 3 10 

20 4 3 

15 1 11 
N—36 N—36 

Median—35.71 Median—27 

Q'*—30.56 Q'—14.9 
Q3—51.56 Q%—32.35 
Q—10.56 Q—8.67 


This is to be interpreted that there were thirty-six members in 
both groups and the rate in seconds ranged from 165 to 15. The 
median for the experimental group was 35.71 and for the control 
group, 27. This is a difference of 8.71 seconds in favor of the con- 


trol group. 
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Table V gives a frequency distribution of reading error scores 
for both the experimental and control group. These scores are aver- 
aged for both parts of the test. 


TABLE V 
Frequency or EXPERIMENTAL AND ContTrot Groups 
AccorDING To REApING Error Scores 
Experimental Group Control Group 
Errors Frequency Frequency 
18 1 
13 1 
9 0 
8 2 
7 0 1 
6 2 1 
5 3 2 
4 9 
3 1 3 
2 7 10 
1 10 13 
0 0 3 
N—36 N—36 
Median—4 Median—2.2 
Q—9 Q,—1.46 
Q,—5 Q,—3.33 
Q—2.05 Q—.94 


This table is to be read that there were thirty-six pupils in both 
groups. The errors ranged all the way from none to eighteen, with | 
the median number for the experimental group four, and for the 
control group 2.2. This is a difference of 1.8 errors in favor of the 
control group. 


Table VI shows the correlation between a pupil’s rank in speech 
and his reading rate for the experimental group. The rank in speech 
was determined by the speech teacher on the scores from the speech 
test. 

Table VII gives the correlation between a pupil’s rank in speech 
and his errors in reading. The rank in speech was determined by the 
speech teacher on the basis of scores from the speech test. 
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SUMMARY 


This study was made of 983 senior second grade pupils in the 
public schools of Birmingham, Alabama, in order to determine the 
influence of speech defects on reading achievement. It was also 
desired to determine what is the most common defect among pupils 
of this grade, and whether the majority of speech defects among sec- 
ond grade pupils is the result of habit or malformation. 

A group of thirty-six matched pairs, one child having a speech 
defect and one having normal speech, was the subject of the study. 
The median I.Q. for the control group was 91, and that for the 
experimental group was 92.8, giving a difference of 1.8 in favor of 
the experimental group. The median C.A. for both groups was 7:8. 

The Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Test, Set I, Num- 
bers 1 and 2, was given to both groups. This test provides for scor- 
ing on both rate and errors. 

A comparison of the scores of both groups showed a difference of 
8.71 in the reading rates, in favor of the control group. The median 
reading rate of the control group for a given page was 27 seconds, 
while that of the experimental group was 35.71 seconds. In reading 
errors, the control group made 2.2 errors to a given page, and the 
experimental group made 4 errors, making a difference of 1.8 in 
favor of the control group. A correlation was worked out between 
rank in speech and reading rate and error scores. The correlation 
between rank in speech and reading rate was found to be .36 and 
.0992, while the correlation between rank in speech and reading 
errors was .20 and .1094. 

The most prevalent type of speech defect was substitution of 
sounds, occurring in 19 cases out of 49. Only two cases of these 
substitutions were the result of malformation. Other defects in the 
order of their frequency were: lisping, individual characteristics of 
voice, stuttering, foreign dialect, and rapid speech. 

From these data it is evident that speech deficiency is a handicap 
in oral reading. While there is little relation between reading rate 
and reading error and the severity of a speech defect, as the negligible 
correlations in Tables VI and VII show, a speech defect is a retard- 
ing factor in oral reading. This study showed that it takes a child 
with a speech defect, on the average, 8.71 seconds longer to read 
orally a given passage than it takes a child with normal speech. This 
is despite the fact that the pupils with defective speech had an average 
intelligence rating of 1.8 points higher than the pupils with normal 
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speech, and the chronological ages, on the average, were identical. 

In reading errors, the speech defective group, in spite of their 
higher intelligence, made 1.8 more errors to a given page than did the 
pupils with normal speech. Since the I.Q.’s, C.A.’s and years in 
school were comparable for both groups, and in view of the lower 
scores on both parts of the test, one is inclined to feel that speech 
defects do influence adversely a pupil’s reading achievement. 

A study of the types of speech defects found in these senior 
second grades reveals further interesting facts. Out of the 36 chil- 
dren with speech defects, only four had jaw or palate malformations, 
yet 19 of the pupils substituted one sound for another. What was the 
cause of the substitution by the other 15? Five of them came from 
homes where a foreign language handicap was present; however, it 
was found that these pupils could give the sounds correctly when 
they were urged to do so. This was also true of the other ten pupils 
who substituted sounds. There was no other evident cause for their 
substitutions than carelessness, or lack of having their attention 
called to these errors. 

The same is also true of the 8 pupils who lisped. Constant super- 
vision both at home and at school, it would seem, could overcome most 
of these faulty habits. The other defects, such as nasality, hoarseness 
and high or rasping voice, could be improved by attention to certain 
physical conditions such as poor teeth, diseased tonsils, adenoids, and 
sinuses. 

It appears that since reading achievement, which is the academic 
goal of the primary grades, is affected by speech defects, and since 
the school has the child for such a large part of the day, the school 
as an organization should do something about this problem. 

There seems to be a need for at least one expert diagnostician to 
a school system, if a clinic cannot be set up. This diagnostician could 
examine the pupils, make recommendations for caring for remedial 
defects such as poor teeth, diseased tonsils and sinuses, and then give 
both parents and classroom teachers instructions in corrective meth- 
ods for the defective pupils. 

It would seem from observation that pupils, no matter how much 
they are drilled to say the instead of de, will slip back into saying de 
if not watched. Thus it appears that thirty minutes twice a week with 
a speech correction specialist does not accomplish all that is necessary. 
The classroom teacher who is with the child every day has by far a 
greater opportunity to help the child. Yet how many classroom teach- 
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ers know even the rudiments of speech correction? The education of 
classroom teachers in the identification of speech defects and in simple 
corrective methods seems vital. 

Proper training at school, however, demands help from the home 
to be effective. When a child leaves school he spends the afternoon 
and night in his home environment, where he is likely to be allowed 
to slip back into his faulty habits. Thus it seems that parent educa- 
tion is a necessity to prevent lisping or sound substitution on the 
grounds of “cuteness” or prolonging baby days. The Parent Teacher 
Association, through its programs, study groups and projects has an 
excellent opportunity to stress this important and long neglected 
phase of education. — 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The conclusions drawn from this study are fourfold. First, it is 
evident from this study that speech defects are a definite handicap in 
oral reading in the second grade, both in reading and in the number 
of errors made. 

Second, this study shows that the majority of speech defects 
among second grade pupils of average intelligence and chronological 
age are due to faulty habits and could be overcome in time, with pro- 
per supervision and corrective methods, both at home and at school. 

Third, it would seem that an expert speech diagnostician, or a 
speech clinic, would be an asset to any system. There is also recog- 
nized a need for training classroom teachers in the recognition of 
speech defects, and in the administering of simple corrective 


measures. 

Fourth, the school needs the help of the home in overcoming 
speech defects in a child, and parent education is the means to this 
end. Parent education in the field of defective speech should be a 
part of every speech corrective program. 
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A REVIEW OF RESEARCH IN AUDIENCE 
REACTION 


WILLIAM A. D. MILLSON 
John Carroll University 


Part II: MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE FUNCTION OF THE WOODWARD 
BALLOT AND OF THE FORMULAE 


N PART I of this article, we have discussed audience reaction 
research from the positive point of view as a step-by-step explana- 
tion of the theory, uses and limitations of the Woodward shift-of- 
opinion ballot in audience reaction research. It may be that this is 
all that is necessary to achieve our purpose of providing an adequate 
background of research information for the general speech teacher. 
Yet direct positive exposition of experimental methods and tech- 
niques does not always serve as a complete explanation. There are 
ramifications and implications which cannot be clear until we é¢xam- 
ine fallacies and errors in using the technique. 

As we should expect, where new techniques are introduced, there 
must be an initial period of confusion and mistake as to their values 
and limitations. Out of such misconceptions arise many apparently 
“unsurmountable” objections to the Woodward ballot and its formu- 
lae. In order to deal with this problem directly, we have listed and 
analyzed the outstanding objections to the ballot and the formulae as 
they have appeared in print in the last five years. It is our hope 
that by further clarifying specific misconceptions in use of the ballot 
and its formulae, we can avoid the danger that audience reaction 
research will needlessly suffer. 

The substantial value of such an analysis may be indicated in a 
hasty review of the items revealed. The most frequent errors have 
appeared in discussions of the following subjects: the significance of 
“invalid” voting ; the meaning of Rb; factors in speech effectiveness ; 
completeness of opinion categories ; the training of students by objec- 
tive scoring ; the statistical assumptions of the formulae ; re-alignment 
of attitude ; recording weakening of opinion ; separate identity of Rs 
and Rb; psychological bases for Rb; meaning of change of opinion 
and of bias; significance of shift of opinion by the originally Un- 
decided; meaning of zero Rb,; scoring shift from Undecided; the 
relative importance of Rs and Rb; the significance of the size of the 
Unchanged opinion group; mathematics of research. 


ag 
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It is a varied and suggestive list, not yet exhausted in our prelim- 
inary analysis of Part I. We shall examine each in detail to clarify 
research problems. 

Invalid V oting 


A. First, there is the problem of “invalid voting.” 

For all experimental work with the Woodward Shift-of-Opinion 
Ballot, there must be common standards for tabulating and separating 
ballots. Ballots which are marked before the discussion, but not after, 
or vice versa, can record no shift of opinion and are not valid for 
counting. Ballots which record in two positions before, or after, the 
discussion are not valid for counting. This last rule has an exception: 
ballots which record (after the discussion) two places, one “Affirma- 
tive,” as well as one “More Strongly Affirmative,” are considered to 
be marked “More Strongly Affirmative.” The reverse situation would 
be “More Strongly Negative.” Possible error in such counting 
cancels out in each direction. 

Similarly, where an original Undecided or an original Negative 
shifts finally to “More Strongly Affirmative,” or an original Affirma- 
tive to “More Strongly Negative,” we have a logical impossibility ; 
if we were testing the reasoning of an audience, we should not permit 
it to count as valid. But for recording shift of opinion, it is a valid 
shift in the direction of Affirmative or Negative, and we tabulate it 
as such. 

This is the standard procedure in tabulating shifts of opinion in 
the standard ballot for purposes of research. 

But, from time to time, we have had evidence that the term “valid” 
ballot is not familiar to all teachers of speech. The most recent 
example occurred in the February issue of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
or SPEECH, where “valid” was taken to mean those who did not vote 
“After the Discussion.” 

As a result of this misconception, the following question was 
asked: in Woodward’s figures, did the 55% of the members of the 
audience who did not return “valid” ballots “walk out because they 
were not interested”?+ The answer is, “No,” from one who super- 
vised the voting for most of the audiences used in the Woodward 
study. Included in the “invalid” group are many who came in after 
the discussion began. Of course, many members of the average public 
audience do leave before the conclusion of an hour and a half of 


1E. H. Henrikson, “The Audience Reaction Ballot; An Evaluation,” 
Quarter_y JourRNAL or Speecn, Vol. XXIX (Feb., 1938), p. 155. 
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speaking. But the invalid 55% includes a much larger proportion 
of those whose ballots were not usable because they did not vote 
validly, as Woodward clearly indicates. “Invalid” voting refers to 
such errors as failing to check opinion in both positions before and 
after discussion, or checking more than one exclusive final category. 
Invalid voting should be carefully isolated for experimental work. 
This 55% may be a sound reason for simplifying the form of the 
ballot, and rejecting more complicated forms for the general audi- 
ence, but it does not imply that the “audience walked out because 
they were not interested.” Nor is there “a strong suggestion in these 
facts that the class situation is not ever completely and only at times 
even approximately an actual audience, just as in the vital life situ- 
ation.” 

Actual experimental work by both Monroe and Millson tends to 
indicate a close parallel between student opinion reactions and those 
of the general audience in experimental work with the audience. We 
can all agree that there are differences between the classroom and 
the life situation, but to what extent these differences operate should 
be a matter of experiment, not of argument. 


Measuring Speech Effectiveness with Individual Auditors 


B. “The ballot makes no pretense at measuring anything except 
effectiveness. Effectiveness is not a simple mathematical concept. 
Effectiveness is a broad concept which changes for every speaking 
situation and is dependent on the special speaking situation involved.” * 

The writer, to show instances in which the ballot does not reveal 
speech effectiveness, then cites the following specific cases: 

a. The jury decision, being hung by one person. 

b. The conversion to belief of one person who has the most money to 
contribute to a given cause. 


c. The conversion to belief of the one person who has the greatest poten- 
tial ability to persuade others (such as a “Florence Nightingale”). 


The point is well taken as applying to any measure of the speak- 
er’s effectiveness with individuals, but it does not apply here in 
militating against the ballot, since the ballot can only be used in 
audiences of thirty * or more (so that it does not apply to the jury 


2 Ibid., p. 55. 

8 Ibid., p. 57. 

* Alan Monroe, “The Reliability and Validity of the Shift-of-Opinion Bal- 
lot,” Quarterty JournaL or Speech, Vol. XXIII. (Dec., 1937), p. 585. 
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situation) and since the Millson formulae reflect only group effects 
and net audience reaction.’ The effectiveness of a speaker with the 
group as an audience is revealed, but not the chance reactions of 
powerful individuals in the group. 

Obviously, a speaker may on some special occasion win individu- 
als to his cause, though the R, and R, are not very high, because 
the R, and R, necessarily deal with the average of all individual 
scores. The fallacy of the writer is the old fallacy of division, an 
assumption that the average does or should reveal individual reac- 
tions. That is too much to expect from any statistical measure. The 
formulae measure mass reactions. In using mass measures for ex- 
periment, we vary the speaking style and then measure change in 
general reactions to changes in speech mode. It is hoped that the 
data thus obtained may reveal experimentally the true bases of speech 
effectiveness. 


Opinion Categories Inadequate 


C. “The formula may conceal as high as 26% of audience re- 
sponse, because it takes no cognizance of the fact that opinion may 
be weakened.” * In the first place, this should not say that the 
formula “conceals ;” it means that the ballot conceals. The formulae 
are merely statistical measures. 

But does the ballot conceal “26% of audience response”? Cer- 
tainly not, as reference to Henrikson’s data as reported indicates: the 
“average of 3,239 paired judgments” (with a new form of ballot), 
yields only 6 percent of audience response’ instead of 26% as 
quoted. This means only 3% in either direction, canceling out in the 
final data, and not affecting the net results. 

Further, we cannot conclude from this report any fact about the 
value and use of the Woodward ballot nor of the Millson formulae, 
since Henrikson did not set up a controlled situation to check the 
comparison between the standard Woodward ballot and the proposed 
new form. The formula can “conceal” nothing, since it is the mere 
treatment of data. The “26%” cited on p. 55 for audience response 
is apparently the “26%” cited on p. 51 for the total number of 
speeches in which 10% of the listeners had opinions weakened. To 
confuse the stimuli with the responses may be an unfortunate misuse 


5 Wm. A. D. Millson, 1932, 1936. 
® Henrikson, op. cit., p. 55. 
[bid., p. 51. 
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of data, but the procedure used indicates the need of an experiment 
with different types of speeches, speech deliveries, and speech forms. 
It is therefore useful to have this report. 

Our experimental attack, however, must be made with standard- 
ized forms and controlled conditions. Since the standardized Wood- 
ward ballot and the test Millson formulae are usable for both debate 
and for discussion by single speakers, we shall need to devise new 
formulae for new ballot forms if we are to compare effects of the 
ballot form upon audience and student reactions. It is not enough to 
“discard” for theoretical reasons a standard form of ballot (already 
proved sound by actual experiment), then to devise another form with 
different opinion categories and to ballot students; we must experi- 
ment with the new form and with new formulae for measuring re- 
sults. The new formulae must be validated and tested for reliability 
in the same way that Monroe tested the Woodward ballot and the 
Millson formulae; and the formula for scoring and treating results 
must be worked out and validated in the same way for new forms of 
ballot to be used for experiment. 


Scoring of Students by R, Values: Not Trained in Speech 


D. The student should not be encouraged to make the best pos- 
sible score by the objective ballot—he should be taught “basic prin- 
ciples of speaking.” Otherwise he will make the same type of 
speech ; and he should be taught to improve his weaknesses just as an 
expert in one type of swimming stroke should be taught to better 
the strokes in which he is less efficient ; so runs the argument.* Here 
again is a field for experiment, rather than argument. The only 
experiment on this question is that of Monroe, and his tentative 
conclusion® is as follows: 

The training of speakers in public-speaking classes should be similarly 
modified. With the exception of attempting to eliminate the noticeably irritat- 
ing defects, less attention should be paid to the specific weaknesses of the 
student speaker, and more to strengthening of his points of effectiveness and to 


improving the general impressiveness of his presentation and the substantiality 
of his remarks. 


Monroe, therefore, after experiment, denies that public speaking 
training is like training for swimming, if we mean by that analogy the 
strengthening of weak style and mode. Here, too, is a new fruitful 


8 Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
® Monroe, of. cit., Bulletin of Purdue University, p. 77. 
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field for experiment of great practical value to all teachers of speech, 
likely to revolutionize the speech textbook field if once established 
by other similar experiments. It is not a field for theory and argu- 
ment. 


Are Assumptions Bad? 


E. “In the use of his formulae, Millson makes several assump- 
tions, many of which are open to question.” *° 

Ah, yes. The experimenter makes a statistical assumption, and all 
embattled debaters are much outraged. Unfortunately, that is the 
only basis for any experimental work. Let our friends read L. L. 
Thurstone, and K. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude, (Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1929). If Thurstone were forbidden to make 
open assumptions, there would be no attitude scale (a statistical 
measure) and no study of attitude. We who want to experiment do 
make necessary assumptions, not only many, but all, admittedly open 
to question ; we devise necessary formulae for treating data, and then 
we proceed to experiment. Why can we do that? The answer is 
obvious. We know that these assumptions, if in error, are constant 
errors and cannot affect the meaning of our data. If sometimes we 
have the time and good luck to isolate error in our temporary assump- 
tions, we correct our data only to find that all parts are equally 
affected and the tentative conclusions remain the same. 

Let us remember then, that statistical assumptions must be made 
before the results of our experimental work can be measured; that 
there may be error in these assumptions, and sometimes the data 
must be adjusted to allow for this error. But meanwhile, let us 
remember also that even with the statistical error, the data is still 
valid data, and that assumptions do not necessarily invalidate the 
experiment. 

Curiously, none of the so-called “assumptions” pointed out were 
really statistical assumptions of the formulae; and as we have indi- 
cated, the attack in each case grew out of a misconception of the pur- 
pose of the measurement by indexes." 


Re-Aligning Attitude After Discussion 


F. “The ballot in no way indicates whether the speech effects 
permanent re-alignment of opinion; this is an unproved assump- 


10 Henrikson, op. cit., p. 57. 
11 See Part I. 
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tion.” ?* Since permanent re-alignment means shift in attitude, this is 
safe ground to take, for the “assumption’’ was never made; rather 
did the inference come as a seeming suggestion from data obtained 
after experiment. Yet the statement does raise two interesting ques- 
tions: 

a. Does the ballot measure an actual shift of attitude? 

b. Is this a permanent shift of attitude? 

Again, two subjects for experiment. As to the first, Monroe reports™® 
after comparing the ballot data to results with the Thomas attitude 
scale : 

4. As a measure of effectiveness of a speech in terms of shift of opinion 
the Woodward ballot is more valid than the rating scale, a fact indicated by 
its higher correlation with the Thomas Scale, which was used as a criterion. 
(The correlation r’s were: .77 and .47 for the Woodward ballot and the rating 
scale respectively.) 

6. In the light of these conclusions the Woodward ballot is the best single 
device for evaluating the effectiveness of speeches in terms of changes of 
opinion produced by them. 

Evidently, shift of opinion indicated by the ballot is also a shift of 
attitude or bias. 

But, we ask, does the final position on the ballot represent a rela- 
tively stable change of attitude? Of this we cannot yet be sure, but 
we do know that for groups over 30, the expressed opinion repre- 
sents underlying attitude™* and bias. What then is the subjective 
error and the error of intervention between expressed opinion and 
attitude? If we can determine this error, we can arrive at an exact 
evaluation in group study of the final bias of the group. Then the 
R,, formula will apply, to indicate the gain or loss in net bias of a 
group; and the R,, will indicate a permanent re-alignment of opinion. 
The identity error operates in both directions, toward Affirmative or 
Negative, and cancels out in the data for large groups, so that even 
now we may experiment to ascertain the relations of R, and R,. The 
ballot, then, with the R,, formula can give a tentative picture of the 
probable realignment of opinion after discussion. 


Recording the Weakening of Opinion 
G. “Woodward’s ballot takes no account of the weakening of 
opinion.” ** 


12 Henrikson, op. cit., p. 58. 
18 Monroe, Purdue Bulletin, p. 24. 
14 Jbid., pp. 13, 15; Q.J.S., p. 585. 
15 Henrikson, op. cit., p. 58. 
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Not true, since opinion can and does shift through two weaker 
positions, to Undecided and to the reverse opinion. The reasons for 
not making finer categories of weakness have been stated in our 
analysis of the basis for discussion of the standard form of the 
Woodward ballot. Part I of this study. 


R, Index Compared to R, Index 


H. “The idea that the two values for bias and opinion shift are 
separate and distinct is an assumption.” *° 

Not so. Actual analyses of thousands of ballots, and experience 
with hundreds of audiences indicate that the R, and R,, index scores 
are rarely the same for the same audience. What this means is an- 
other subject for experiment, but by definition of the terms*’ and by 
the statistical formation’* of the formulae for R, and R,, they measure 
different distinct values in terms of different absolute standards. 
Roughly, R, measures the total net shift of opinion in two directions ; 
R,, reflects the status of opinion in two categories. 


Psychological Differences for R, and R,, 


I. “That the two types of change obey different psychological 
laws is a further assumption.” ** 

The only assumption involved is that the reader will have some 
familiarity with the literature of experimental psychology. No ex- 
perimental psychologist will “discuss” the “laws of persuasion” in a 
report of experimental work. A mass of psychological data is avail- 
able in the experimental literature relative to the difference between 
“bias” (attitude) change and “opinion” change. The statement is a 
psychological truism, rather than an assumption. 


Change of Bias as Extreme Change of Opinion 


J. “Every change of bias is also a change of opinion, and actually 
represents only an extreme type of opinion change.” *° 

Not so; and nm ¢ pertinent, since our task is just the reverse; i.e., 

to demonstrate that every change of opinion (which we can record) 

is also a change of bias (which we cannot record independently ). 


16 Loc. cit. 

17 Monroe, op. cit., p. 13. 

18 Millson, QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH; 1932, 1936. 
19 Henrikson, op. cit., p. 58. 

20 Tbid., p. 59. 
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Change of bias is never “extreme” opinion change—it is an essen- 
tially different process. Here again is a good field for experiment. 
How closely allied are bias and opinion? What is the exact relation 
between attitude and opinion? How far must bias move in R, to 
change Ry» values? We do not know; but we do know that there may 
be a complete change of bias, with no change of opinion. This is so 
because of the identity error, which still needs to be determined. Only 
in general averages with groups and with net group measures such as 
R,,, do we have reasonable assurance that the recorded opinion reflects 
the more stable net bias of the audience. 


Analogy to Show Identity of R, and R, 


K. To show the supposed identity of R, and R, we are given 
this analogy. The R, is compared to cutting off the tops of trees 
and counting stumps; the R, is compared to cutting off the same 
trees, lower down, and counting the same stumps plus the shorter 
trees that escaped the first cutting; these two cuttings are not done 
“according to different physical laws,” so R, and R, need not obey 
different psychological laws ; so runs the argument.** How dangerous 
is this analogy and how feeble a method of testing a theory, experi- 
mentally ! 

First, R,, scores are never constantly less or more than R, scores ; 
there is no constant relation of more or less as in the two cutting of 
trees, though R, values are usually less numerically than the R, 
values. For the tree cutting, there is always a relation of more and 
less for first and second cuttings. 

Apparently, the writer does not understand what R, and R, 
measure. Each of these measures is related to a zero point; but for 
R, the zero point signifies equal conditions of influence toward shift 
of opinion, while with R,, the zero point signifies equal conditions of 
influence toward stable attitude or bias. R, and R,, measure different 
psychological factors and values. 

The two sets of trees, if any, are different kinds of trees. In one 
case we measure in which of two directions the trees move in re- 
sponse to some force, let us say, the wind; in the other instance, we 
measure the extent in which two groups of trees remain standing 
after, let us say, a tornado has subjected the trees to forces in both 
directions. The analogy is still imperfect, since the trees can’t move 
their stumps (bias) and become replanted; and the tree-tops usually 


21 [bid., loc. cit. 
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won’t stay in the position to which they are bent (opinion). But it 
serves to show what you can do with a figurative analogy if you 
really try. 

R, vs. R, in Relative Importance 

L. “One may ask again if this distinction (between R, and Rp) 
necessarily means . . . that one process is more important than the 
other.” 

Again, a confusion of meaning. The R, and R,, are two separate 
statistical measures, reflecting two different psychological factors: 
one, we call opinion; another, we label as bias. Psychologically, we 
can state that the bias factor is more deep-seated, more stable, more 
complex, less subject to environmental influence, involving more 
inter-relations with lesser psychological states. Opinion is a reflection 
of bias and more likely to shift in relation to a specific proposition 
on a given subject. As the proposition becomes more general, opinion 
on it is likely to coincide more nearly with bias on the general subject, 
to which the proposition relates. 

In the psychological sense that opinions are more easily changed 
than are attitudes or biases, we can say that the process of changing 
bias is a more difficult and hence a more important change than 
changing bias. Hence, also, can we say the two processes obey dif- 
ferent psychological laws and represent separate and distinct values. 
But none of this is concluded from the basis of the two formulae nor 
the data produced. 

Reflecting Size of Unchanged in R, and R,, 

M. “Most of the time those who oppose a certain type of action 
have achieved their purpose very well if they cause the persons con- 
cerned to remain uncertain.” ** 

True enough for individual reaction, but irrelevant to experi- 
mental work. Yet it suggests the question: how is the number of 
Unchanged opinion reflected in R, or R,? As between equal audi- 


ences, if there is a larger number of Unchanged, there is a lower 


(As — Ns) 
net shift (A — Ns), and therefore a lower R, ae ili the num- 


ber in the audience being constant. Similarly, there is a different Ry, 
value, and less difference between R,, and R,.; the Affirmative Bias 
relations to Negative Bias is more constant before and after a discus- 
sion, where there is a larger number of voters unchanged. 


22 Tbid. 
23 Tbid., p. 58. 
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Value of Analysis of Opinion Changes in Categories 

Nevertheless, in each of his experimental studies, Millson sum- 
marizes opinion changes for each category of original opinion in 
relation to possible shift of opinion: total percent Unchanged ; total 
per cent Strengthened; total percent Reversing Opinion; percent 
Original Affirmative Strengthened; percent Original Undecided 
Unchanged ; percent Original Negative Unchanged; percent Affirma- 
tive Reversing; percent Negative Reversing; percent Undecided 
to Affirmative; percent Undecided to Negative; percent Changing 
Opinion during Discussion; percent Changing Opinion during Re- 
buttal. 

We earnestly hope that further experiment will be made to 
ascertain laws which govern the shift of specific categories of opinion 
and the relations between various types of opinion shift. These spe- 
cific relations should have value for detailed studies under controlled 
conditions. By such experiment, we may some day determine the 
probable relation between the shift of opinion in an audience and 
the number of unchanged opinions. : 


Millson’s Mathematical Errors 

N. The objection that “results obtained by Millson are difficult to 
evaluate because of the obscurity of the mathematics on which they 
are based” ** is due to an unfortunate misunderstanding of Millson’s 
formulae. 

Table I (cited as being published in 1936) was published in 1932 
as one of seven tables. The totals at the foot of all the columns for that 
one table are incorrect, much to Millson’s horror and astonishment. 
Henrikson kindly corrects the addition, but draws an unkind conclu- 
sion: he failed to note that none of the data, or “results,” or “con- 
clusions” of the article depend on the gross totals at the foot of Table 
I. The fact, the whole point of the research study and the portent of 
the six other statistical tables following was to show the importance 
of specific relations of opinion categories for experimental purposes. 

Yet unimportant as the totals of Table I are, they should be cor- 
rected as Henrikson has done. His conclusion that this makes the 
results “difficult to evaluate” is unwarranted. 

The Meaning of R, 

O. “Unfortunately for the clarity of his discussion, Millson uses 

the term R, to indicate two obviously different things.”** With 


24 Ibid., p. 53. 
25 Ibid., p. 54. 
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more justice, the writer might have said “three different things,” 
since there are three R,’s: R,,, before discussion; R,, after dis- 
cussion; and R,, (R,; —R,2)—the net bias measure. The writer 
may have been misled by Millson’s early use of “R” as “index of 
audience reaction as a result of the speech.” ** However, this term 
was discarded by Millson*’ in the next publication (1936) for the 
more exact terms of R, or Reaction Shift (R in effect), and the 
additional term of R,, or Reaction Bias, reflected in audience opinion 
recorded on the ballot. Yet R, as such has only one meaning—net 
reaction bias as expressed in terms of an absolute statistical standard. 
Since we take R,, values twice, before and after the discussion, and 
then a net R,, there are three R,’s and there is no lack of clarity, 
unless in the mind of the observer. 
Meaning of Zero 

P. To illustrate the “defect” of considering shift from Undecided 
as shift of bias, we are given an example of a shift of Undecided 
Opinion such that R,, and R,, become equal and R,, has the value 
of zero. This is taken to mean “that those who moved from Unde- 
cided to Affirmative really had a Negative bias and that those who 
moved from Undecided to Negative really had an Affirmative bias.” ** 

Here is yet another unfortunate misconception of the nature of 
the R, and R, formulae. A shift in opinion from Undecided to 
definite position is recorded as one shift of opinion, and the final 
position is recorded as a Bias, representing two entirely different 
values, in terms of two entirely different absolute standards, and 
measured as such by two entirely different formulae. Neutrals either 
have a nullifying conflict in biases or no interest or bias ; they acquire 
a bias before change of opinion. Consequently this is not “contrary 
to Millson’s first contention that a change from Undecided is to be 
considered as merely a change of opinion.” *® Millson made no such 
contention, first or last. Shift from Undecided to a definite opinion 
is both a shift of opinion and a change of bias, like other categorical 
changes of opinion. 

Zero R,,: Movement of Undecided Cancels Movement of 
Affirmatives or Negatives 

Q. Again, we are given*® an example of six Negatives that change 
their original bias to Affirmative (while no Affirmatives change 

26 Millson (1932), pp. 621-637. 

27 Millson (1936), p. 544. 

28 Henrikson, op. cit., p. 60. 

29 [bid., loc. cit. 
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bias) so that the R,, formula shows no change of bias—due to 
movement of six neutrals to Negative. Here, says Henrikson, “either 
the Undecided group had a concealed bias for the position, to which 
they finally turned, or the Undecided had a bias toward the opposite 
position. The ballot does not indicate whether this is true. Hence the 
whole concept of the difference between shift of audience opinion and 
a shift of audience bias—a difference assumed to be based on differ- 
ent psychological laws—is subject to question.” *° 

Subject, rather, to experiment under controlled conditions to 
determine the difference between the original Undecided shift in 
opinion and shift of opinion from a definite position. Here again is 
indicated a misconception of the function of R, and R,. R,, reflects 
net bias, not individual bias. 


Scoring Shift from Undecided 


Neutrals who shift to a definite opinion, shift an opinion, and also 
a bias. R, measures this shift in bias as against the original net bias. 

It would be stronger ground to point out the fact that the originai 
neutrals are not counted for the R, before the discussion, but are 
counted after the discussion. Yet this fact does not affect the result 
in comparing the original R, with the final R,,. 

If neutrals were figured in the first R,, we would divide them 
equally so that we would merely add a constant and equal number to 
each side of the equation. 

It would be even more pertinent to object that a complete reversal 
of opinion involves a greater shift of Bias than shift from Undecided 
to Opinion ; yet each is given the same value of 1. The basis for this 
scoring of reaction as a unitary complete reaction independent of scale 
steps was explained in the Part I discussion of scoring. It is true that 
the scoring of Undecided Shifts may be in error; possibly, to move 
from +1 to —1 or from —l1 to +1 is a greater effect than to move 
from 0 to +1. This would be true if the Affirmative, Negative, and 
Undecided categories were at equidistant steps on a predetermined 
scale of opinion; but, as both Monroe*® and Millson** have pointed 
out: “The individual auditor records only a qualitative shift: the 
only quantitative index of the effectiveness of a speech is the pro- 
portion of auditors recording such a shift.” In absence of contrary 


8° Monroe, Purdue Bull., p. 15. 
81 Millson (1932). 
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evidence, we score every shift of opinion as of equal value. And so, 
if six Negatives reverse bias to Affirmative and no Affirmatives 
change over, but six Undecided voters turn to Negative bias, the 
formula then reflects the net result of change of bias and we do get 
a zero R,. This is quite natural and consistent, and clear to anyone 
who understands the use of the R, formula; R,, reflects net change 
of bias, including change of Undecided. 


Effect on Student of Measurement in Classroom 


R. From a questionnaire survey of 52 students of speech at the 
University of Montana as to the effect of the use of a non-standard 
ballot on the speaker’s preparation and delivery of the speech, and on 
each class member as an auditor, Henrikson concluded: 


3. The ballot may have a certain desirable effect in making students more 
careful in preparation of their speeches, more attentive in listening to speeches, 
and the like. It may have certain undesirable effects in making the speaker 
tense and the audience hyper-critical It may make the speaker an audience- 
server, may even, as the best speaker in one class admitted—‘‘make him afraid 
to discuss his subject honestly !” 8? 


This is the most useful part of the Henrikson discussion, since it 
suggests the need of controlled experiment to determine the effect 
on students of the use of the ballot. Millson suggested (1936) the 
use of the standard ballot and formulae with classes, but he never 
reported an experimental study with the classroom audience, relative 
to the effect on learning, and has never made any. Monroe makes a 
distinct contribution in point in his Purdue study,** but much more 
remains to be done to establish the effect of objective measures on the 
learning process. 

Uncontrolled questionnaire studies with no attempt to set up a 
standardized scale are relatively futile as a means of affording valid 
data. 


The Comparison of Opinion Factor 


S. Does the comparison factor—i.e., the recall of the first opinion 
by the auditor—invalidate the final judgment? 

This theoretical question has been answered by Monroe, already 
cited as attacking the problem of validity and reliability of the ballot. 
But the comparison factor as such is a good problem for experiment, 


82 Henrikson, op. cit., p. 61. 
83 Monroe, Purdue Bulletin, 76-78. 
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since the possible influence of the first recording will operate with any 
ballot involving change of opinion. What then is the effect of making 
a first judgment? To find out, and to measure the effect on a second 
judgment, we can only experiment. 

Henrikson states “There is no way of knowing how much influ- 
ence this extra speech factor has.” How different the attitude of the 
psychologist who would try to isolate that factor! And why is “there 
no way”? Let us isolate variable factors, and experiment until we 
know. 

Yet one may ask: will it not invalidate our data, since it is an 
operating error that we can not now isolate? Not at all—as already 
explained, the error operates equally in two directions, to Affirmative 
and to Negative; and, with large groups, the error cancels out. 


Experiment in the Life Situation 


T. Is this recording of opinion a violation of the concept of a 
“vital life situation,” as the basis of experiment? Certainly it is. 
The initial fact of recording an opinion varies from the life situation, 
where balloting is not usually done, and where the “speaker draws the 
listener away from the old view.” ** The auditor may recall the 
initial opinion and, by that recall, may be influenced in recording a 
change of opinion. 

This recording factor must in some measure affect the data ob- 
tained. This, we ourselves have often pointed out, many times, urging 
more experiment to determine the exact effect of the factor of ballot- 
ing on opinion change. This variation from life is to be regretted ; 
but since the factor is common to all experiments, this error too will 
cancel out, so far as it affects data and conclusions. This is a truism 
in psychological research and would not be mentioned here save 
for the evident confusion that may exist for teachers of speech who 
have had no opportunity for adequate training in experimental psy- 
chology. Such a recording-effect on opinion is inevitable in use of 
the ballot. Not only that, but the suggested ballot** of Henrikson 
itself involves an additional “comparison” not true of the life situa- 
tion ; i.e., self-analysis as to whether the belief is “mild, moderate, or 
intense.” Here, too, we must experiment to ascertain the effect of this 
additional subjective “comparison” factor. And here too we must 


84 Henrikson, op. cit., p. 52. 
85 Loc. cit. 
86 Op. cit., 50. 
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ask: What is the effect on the subject of asking him to decide whether 
his opinion is slightly weakened, though not neutral? Luckily for 
experimental use, such error is constant and cancels out. 

Consequently, while the problem exists to isolate the recording- 
recall factor, it is a constant error and it cannot affect results of the 
Woodward ballot. 


Recording Shift from Undecided as Shift of Bias 


U. There is “no apparent certainty” as to what is to be done with 
the “Undecided” group. Shall a shift from “Undecided” to Bias be 
called a “shift of bias’?*’ The writer is apparently confused by 
Millson’s reference to the shift of opinion from Undecided as being 
“confined to that group alone.” He thought Millson meant that the 
Undecided were not subject to Bias. The meaning is that the original 
Undecided group moves differently in reaction—in percentage move- 
ment to Affirmative or to Negative—from original decided groups. 

This has no relation to the question of whether shift from Unde- 
cided is a shift of bias. Certainly a shift from Undecided is a shift 
in bias, if expressed opinion reflects a bias in the net group figures. 
“Undecided” can represent two elements, one of which is Bias; i.e., a 
bias evenly divided in two opposing directions; or it may represent 
utter lack of bias due to ignorance or lack of interest in the subject. 
Therefore, to turn to an opinion from Undecided must indicate a 
shift in bias in a definite direction. There is no “uncertainty” now 
existing as to how to treat the Uncertain group, unless the uncertainty 
lies in the mind of the observer. 


Experimental Research with Undergraduate Student Subjects 


V. Can there be controlled research with this ballot or measure- 
ment of speeches by the Millson formulae in the classroom? 


Monroe’s Experimental Contribution 


We have already cited research studies of Monroe. This is the 
only ballot research study reported, based solely on experimental 
work with undergraduates. The most recent extended discussion of 
the use of the ballot assumes** that Millson extended his audience 
research to the classroom in controlled experiment with students of 
speech as subjects; but Millson reports no such study. Millson’s re- 


87 [bid., 59. 
88 Tbid., 53 ff. 
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search (1932) was confined to the general audience. While that 
study was supplemented by a repetition of his experiments using 
undergraduate psychology students, none of Millson’s conclusions are 
based on data derived from classroom student subjects. His research 
with the classroom audience was intended merely to suggest the new 
problem. In 1936, Millson did suggest the use of the ballot and the 
measurement formulae in the classroom in order to provide an objec- 
tive judgment of speech effectiveness, supplementary to subjective 
judgments of the teacher. In 1938, Henrikson reports an application 
of this suggestion ; but, on purely “theoretical” grounds, he “discards” 
the Woodward ballot as not containing sufficient opinion categories, 
and he raises several theoretical objections*® to use of the Woodward 
ballot and formulae with students. This is the chief service of his 
article, since, by raising definite concrete objections to classroom use 
of the Woodward ballot—and very well-put objections—he empha- 
sizes the need of fresh experiment along these lines. These objections 
are carefully detailed, and they should be just as carefully considered 
as problems to be attacked experimentally. Some of the questions 
raised—namely, the validity and reliability of the Woodward ballot 
in its standardized form, the validity of Millson formulae, the value 
of using the ballot for experiment with students, and the parallel 
between student situation and general audience situation—had already 
been attacked experimentally and solved by Monroe in his experi- 
mental studies reported in December, as cited previously. So far as 
this present discussion has clarified audience-reaction research, it will 
have disposed of all other objections based on mistaken concepts of 
the Woodward ballot and its uses. 


SUMMARY 


An Evaluation of Objections to the Woodward Shift-of-O pinion 
Ballot, and of the Millson Formulae 


i. Objections to the Standard Shift-of-Opinion ballot for use in 
experimental research with the general audience are based on mis- 
conceptions of the function of ballot for such use and upon miscon- 
ceptions of the methods of scoring the ballot and statistical formulae 
for treating the data revealed. 

2. Objections to the use of the Millson formulae (already re- 
ported by Monroe to be valid and reliable on the basis of standard 
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tests) also derive from misconceptions of the meaning, functions 
and values of the R, and R,, formulae. 

3. Objections to the use of the Woodward ballot and to the 
Millson formulae in the objective measurement of the effectiveness 
of student speeches are unsound so far as they are based on the 
supposed invalidity or unreliability of the ballot or formulae. 

4. Objections to the use of the ballot in the classroom as a teach- 
ing device—so far as such objections are based upon the supposed 
effect on student learning—should be considered as hypotheses for 
experiment rather than bases for discarding a standard experimental 
device. 

5. Objections to the use of the ballot for audience reaction experi- 
ment using undergraduate students as subjects are proved unsound 
by the experimental studies of Monroe. 


All Such Objections Have Research Value 


Finally, let us keep in mind the chief value of such objections 
for the research worker. An “objection” may point out an important 
assumption underlying a particular technique; or it may reveal an 
unknown or a disregarded variable factor, or a new constant error to 
which data must sometime be adjusted. Better still, an objection may 
reveal a new field for experiment. Such questions and objections are 
highly useful to the experimenter, even though they may have oc- 
curred to him before; the sad experience of so many experimental 
psychologists indicates how necessary it is that we be reminded con- 
stantly of possible errors and variable factors in our experiments. 

Let us keep in mind too that at last the general teacher of speech 
has become so “research-minded” with regard to the audience psy- 
chology of his subject, that his theoretical analysis and his listing of 
objections and assumptions have actually stirred him to discuss and 
write about audience research methods and techniques. The re- 
search worker can now rejoice that in 1938, less than six years after 
it all began, the research idea in audience reaction is on the march in 
the field of speech. 

Our chosen task to determine experimentally the fundamental 
bases of effective speech in terms of audience reaction is at last 
begun, and its importance is being recognized. 
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To the Editor of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH : 


In a recent article Objective Testing of Pronunciation at the Col- 
lege Level* the author, Dr. Jean Brady Jones, set up the following 
standard : 

The words selected for any pronunciation test, written or oral, should be 
words concerning which there is no justifiable difference of opinion with refer- 
ence to the correct pronunciation. . .. Words of which a variant pronunciation 
is approved by any good dictionary should be omitted. I have tried to eliminate 
such words from this one list.” 


Appended was the test itself, containing 142 words together with 
markings to indicate their correct pronunciation. 

As for the test itself, little need be said other than to point out 
that it fails to come up to the standard quoted. Of the 142 words, 
at least 29 have variants recognized by “good dictionaries.” 

Using, when possible, the same markings Dr. Jones employs,* 
I list the following alternatives to the “correct” pronunciations indi- 
cated in the test. After each is a letter designating the dictionary 
which recognizes the variant; thus W for Webster’s New Interna- 
tional (1937), S for the New Standard (1937), K for G. P. Krapp, 
A Comprehensive Guide to Good English (1927). 


1. toward K, W (which incorrectly points out that it is British rather 
than American. The pronunciation with w is widespread among Americans who 
try to speak “correctly.”) 

2. often W (“. . .until recently generally considered as more or less 
illiterate, is not uncommon among the educated in some sections. . .”) 

3. forehead S, W (as is frequently the case, both dictionaries fail to record 
the variant form in the word entry but indicate its existence by the symbol 
XIII [in the New Standard] or by 277, 66 or other paragraph references to the 
section on Pronunciation [Webster's] ). 

4. gibbering (h) S (which lists only this form with “hard” g [g]), W, K 

5. barrage [z] K 


1 Tue QuarTerty JouRNAL or Speecu, XXIV (February, 1938), 62-6. 

2 Ibid., p. 63. 

8 When the sound in question cannot thus be indicated, I use a phonetic 
symbol and enclose it in brackets. 
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6. vaudeville [>] W 

7. suite [u] W 

8. alumnae (i) W (See Pronunciation, (269, where this variant is clearly 
recognized, though no hint of this is given in the word entry). 

9. chautauqua (ch) K 

10. artesian (z) W 

11. luxury (gz) K, S, (ksh) W 

12. exemplary (ks) W 

13. génealogy W, S 

14, gratis K, W 

15. data (4) K, (ah, 4) [a] W, K 

16. stdtus K 

17. aménities 

18. Apropos W 

19. exquisite K, W 

20. formidable K (“low colloquially often” ) 

21. despicable W (“formerly, and still occasionally” ) 

22. adults S, W, K 

23. deficit W (though the penultimate stress seems to be British) 

24. énnui W, K 

25. céquetry W 

26. address W, K 

27. résources W, K (“low colloquially”) 

28. spéctator W 

29. insane 


But the purpose of this discussion is not to find fault with a 
single hastily contrived test; it is rather to raise the serious (though 
trite) question. Why do we continue to have pronunciation “tests’’ 
which insist that a certain pronunciation is “correct” and that variants, 
even though widely used among educated people, are incorrect? It 
must be due to one or more of the following factors: (1) the assump- 
tion that dictionaries do not disagree about pronunciation; (2) the 
failure to read the general discussion of pronunciation and to scrutin- 
ize carefully the comments in a particular word entry; (3) the as- 
sumption that dictionaries are infallible; and (4) the assumption 
that the first of two or more pronunciation variants recorded is “more 
correct” than the others. 

As for the first, little comment is necessary. In addition to the 
testimony contained in the word list above showing how often one 
dictionary fails to record a variant that another recognizes, the dic- 


*In addition to these variants the dictionaries ought to indicate the fol- 
lowing: 1. clique, 2. absurd (z), 3. prdpaganda, 4. combdtants, 5. infémous, 
6. grimace, 7. comparable, 8. pedny, 9. gondéla, 10. précedence. All of these 
are widespread pronunciations among educated Americans. 
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tionaries themselves often take pains to emphasize the fact that they 
differ by printing separately a list (decidedly incomplete) of “dis- 
puted pronunciations,” in which are indicated the variant forms of 
competing dictionaries. See Webster's and the New Standard. 

The failure to read carefully what a dictionary has to say about 
pronunciation is lamentable. Professor Kenyon has provided a dis- 
cussion of this subject (in Webster’s) which, if read thoughtfully and 
in toto, would go far to correct the basic misconception which accounts 
for tests like this. Again, the careless reading of a word entry may 
cause one to overlook a recognized variant, which, though not printed 
in the entry, is nevertheless indicated by a reference to a paragraph of 
the Introduction. See forehead. 


| Any dictionary is fallible. As the ten words listed above show, 
widely used pronunciations fail to be recorded. Relatively uncommon 

pronunciations are, by implication, sometimes given preference: see 

spectator, amenities. The tendency to endow a dictionary with in- 

fallibility—an attribute which no good dictionary really claims— 

springs from the fact that the function of a dictionary is not always 

understood. A dictionary is a mere recorder, not an arbiter, of usage. 

“A pronunciation is not ‘correct’ because it may be found in a dic- 

tionary ; rather it may (or should) be found in a dictionary because 

good usage has already determined that it is ‘correct.’” ® A dictionary 

entry should not lead one to refuse to credit his ears. The fact that 

many words are correctly pronounced in more than one way—no 

matter what a dictionary may or may not say—does not lead to lin- 

guistic anarchy. A distinguished student of our language, Professor 

Daniel Jones, goes a little too far, I believe, when he says: “As far 

as English speaking people themselves are concerned, I suggest that 

educational authorities should leave everyone to pronounce as he 

pleases, and that no attempt should be made to impose one particular 

form of speech upon anyone who prefers another form. Above all 

it appears to me important that no person should ever disparage the 

pronunciation of another.” * But this is certainly both better linguis- 

tics and better pedagogic counsel than the stupid and futile practice 

of trying to foist on students some arbitrary pronunciation which a 

most decidedly fallible dictionary happens to list first. 


5 Stuart Robertson, The Development of Modern English (1934), pp. 261-2. 
Incidentally, Professor Robertson devotes some twenty pages (243 ff.) to point- 
ing out deficiencies of our dictionaries. 


® American Speech (Oct., 1937), p. 208. 


| 
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Finally, we turn to the misconception that the first recorded 
variant is therefore more correct—a nofion of which dictionaries are 
mainly the cause. In Webster's’ the reader is misled by the follow- 
ing, which is found in the “Explanatory Notes”: “Alternative pro- 
nunciations are given whenever two or more well supported pro- 
nunciations are in use among educated speakers . . . there is usually 
a slight preponderance of evidence in favor of the first pronunciation, 
which may be regarded as the preferred form.” Cautious as the last 
part of this statement is, it nevertheless conveys the impression that 
the first recorded variant is the better. 

But elsewhere in the Introduction—unfortunately in that part 
which is rarely read by the average reader—this is directly contra- 
dicted: “ ... a pronunciation is correct when it is in actual use by 
a sufficient number of cultivated speakers .. . In cases of unsettled 
but nearly evenly divided usage, the alternative pronunciations are 
indicated.” Surely this makes it clear that one variant is as “correct” 
as another. Again we are told: “In this Dictionary, as a rule, one 
accentuation is given, together with a reference (66) to this section. 
But the accentuation given in words of this sort may not be more 
‘correct’ than the one not given: the two merely represent different 
uses of the word, both equally correct.” Quotations like these latter 
two could be piled up by the score, but they would do nothing to 
alter the conclusion that, when two pronunciations of a given word 
are current among “cultivated” people, then both are correct. The 
policy which Webster's usually follows—and it is a sensible one— 
is to list first that pronunciation which is the more common, but 
this fact should not be interpreted as meaning that the second is 
therefore less correct. Likewise, if a variant pronunciation thus cur- 
rent is not listed in a dictionary, this emphatically does not mean 
that the pronunciation is wrong but only that the dictionary editors 
have been nodding. 

To construct a test which will really test the student’s knowledge 
of pronunciation, and not penalize him for recognizing that a certain 
variant is really in good use, is no difficult matter. Dr. Jones’ test 
might be used, but some revision is necessary. If her standard is 
retained, then the word list must be changed so that all words having 
variant pronunciations are omitted. Or, if the word list is retained 
intact. then the directions to the student must call for identification 
of those words which are often pronounced in more than one way. 

7™I have singled out this one dictionary only because I believe it treats 
pronunciation in general, and variants in particular, more fully and intelligently 
than any other American dictionary. 
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Such a test would help a student to realize that correct pronunciation 
is nothing more than the pronunciation actually used, rather than 
the whimsical or arbitrary dictum of some “authority.” 

Norman E. Ettason, University of Florida. 


To the Editor of the QuARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH: 
Sources OF HARMONY IN THE TEACHING OF SPEECH AND ENGLISH 


At the Washington meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in November of 1934 I was privileged to take part 
in a program at which the principal address was made by Pro- 
fessor J. M. O'Neill, who officially represented the National Assoc- 
iation of Teachers of Speech. Professor O’Neill’s topic was The 
Relation of Speech to English: Suggestions for Codperation. At that 
same meeting was presented the Experience Curriculum, the most 
important document in the teaching of English since the report of 
Dr. Hosic’s committee in 1917. This curriculum represented the 
careful work of over a hundred leaders in English education. Prom- 
inent among the chapters of that report was the section on speech, 
for which the National Council of Teachers of English was indebted 
to a committee loaned to us from your Association, consisting of 
Professor O'Neill, Miss Borchers, Mr. Everett L. Hunt, Mr. Carroll 
P. Lahman, Mrs. Emma Grant Meader, Miss Henrietta Prentiss, 
and Dr. Charles K. Thomas. Professor Ewbank also served on an- 
other sub-committee. 

In dismissing this committee with thanks for their valuable con- 
tribution, the hope was expressed that the cordial relationships be- 
tween the two societies, engendered by the association of this speech 
committee, might in some way be continued even though the im- 
mediate work in hand was completed. To that end a new committee 
of the English Council was appointed, called The Committee on the 
Relationship of Speech to English. The members were Mr. O'Neill, 
Miss Borchers, Miss Mulgrave, Dr. Fowler, Mr. Ward Green, Miss 
Mattie Lendrum, and myself as chairman. The following year, at 
my request, the committee was reorganized with Miss Borchers as 
co-chairman. The result, as you can see, is a kind of interlocking 
group, representative of both speech and English, working for both, 
and reporting to the official organizations of both. 

I trust that the tediousness of this recital of history may be for- 
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given for the light it casts on the progress already made in knitting 
together two great societies whose fundamental aims can never be 
widely divergent. 

It would be easy for me now, in view of the facts I have pre- 
sented, to express a hands-across-the-sea message of friendship, and 
to close with the pious hope that as the years roll on we may grow 
in mutual esteem and reciprocal endeavor. To do so, however, would 
be only a gesture—graceful and civil, I hope—but empty of meaning 
and barren of consequences. I propose, therefore, to review the 
present relationships between speech and English, to discover sources 
of disharmony, and to offer, if not remedies, at least the foundations 
of recovery. 

English and speech are not one and the same thing, but are 
different functions of the same thing. Man’s rise from the animal 
to any degree of cultivation rests almost exclusively upon his power 
to communicate his ideas. The accumulated experience of our pre- 
decessors is worthless unless it can be passed on and we can compre- 
hend it. This basic communication, which may be called the corner- 
stone of civilization, was until relatively recent times almost entirely 
in the form of speech. Universal literacy has not yet been achieved, 
even in America. Speech, in this general sense, is far more ancient 
than English, or any language now spoken in the world. And speech, 
communication in spoken words, still remains the basic tool in life 
and education for life. Without it our boasted civilization would 
vanish overnight and we should be little more than beasts until man’s 
ingenuity should invent a new means of communication. Speech in 
this sense of communication and comprehension is our common foun- 
dation. It is that phase of human experience which forms the sub- 
ject matter of courses in speech and courses in English. Such 
division as exists should properly be specialization of function for 
academic convenience and efficiency. 

Among the ancients there is observable no dichotomy between 
the arts of literary composition and oral delivery. Rhetoric meant 
persuasion—persuasive thinking and persuasive speaking. The great 
orator was both a man of letters and a man of speech. We observe 
the same unity in the great orators of the early days of our own 
nation. There was no division in their minds regarding the act of 
public speaking—thought and literary construction were bent to the 
necessities of public appeal. In like manner their delivery was digni- 
fied by a solid grounding in literature and a command of the re- 
sources of language. 
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The present academic division of speech and English into 
separate departments appears to me to be a product of the bookish- 
ness of nineteenth-century scholarship. Literature forgot its debt 
to language, and particularly oral language; it became the study 
of books, research in dusty libraries, composition in silent, lonely 
chambers late at night. Literary research not only lost sight of 
its relationship to language and the oral tradition—it almost lost 
sight of life itself. Until very recent years, for example, college de- 
partments of English recognized no literary work less than half a 
century old as worthy of scholarly attention. Out of this preoccupa- 
tion with books and literature as print arose the rebellion which 
fostered the creation of independent departments of speech in col- 
leges and universities. 

But it is not just to call speech wholly the off-spring of academic 
revolt. There was a long and honorable tradition of public speaking 
in this country, a sort of illegitimate child in the educational family, 
recognized but not wholly owned. If I do not stretch the figure too 
far, I might say that college speech of today is the progeny of oral 
literature sired by public speaking. Whatever his ancestry, the infant 
is vigorous and flourishing, and greater in significance than either of 
his parents. 

If the history of language and communication point to the need 
for the unification of aims and practices in the teaching of a subject 
matter only recently divided, even more so do the findings of modern 
psychology emphasize that need. The psychologists constantly re- 
mind us of the essential unity and interdependence of human behav- 
ior. We neither learn nor act in isolated categories. If I read a 
poem aloud for my own pleasure or to convey my pleasure in it to 
others, do I exercise behavior peculiar to English literature, or pecul- 
iar to speech? Who would dare to classify my acts into exclusive 
categories? Is my appreciation of the thought of the poem entirely 
independent of its oral aspects, and my oral delivery utterly without 
regard for my grasp of thought and content? You will agree that 
such an idea is absurd. You will assert that no one can interpret a 
poem orally with success who does not appreciate its content, under- 
stand the poet’s intention, and interpret correctly his emotions. Yet 
these are commonly regarded as the functions of literary apprecia- 
tion. On the other hand, who would listen to my interpretation, or 
profit from it, if my voice, my body, my command of tone, pitch, 
and articulation were not instruments trained to perform my will? 
The act of interpretation is one single but complex pattern of be- 
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havior composed of integrated skills fostered alike by instruction in 
speech and English. The point is too obvious to labor further in the 
patterns of drama, oratory, public address, and even conversation. 
Each illustrates convincingly the essential unity of intellectual grasp 
and oral performance. 

It would seem to be obvious, therefore, that in giving instruction 
leading to the cultivation of the use of language in its broadest sense, 
provision should be made for developing to the full the powers of 
voice and body. In academic terms, instruction in English is incom- 
plete without sound instruction in speech. The corollary seems 
equally obvious—that instruction in the techniques of speech be- 
comes mere virtuosity without the cultivation of understanding and 
appreciation through a solid grounding in composition and liter- 
ature. For the student, a thorough integration of all that goes by 
the names of English and speech would appear indispensable to the 
highest development of his powers. 

Despite the historical, psychological, and pedagogical reasons for 
a close union between speech and English in the education of youth, 
there is today disheartening evidence of lack of harmony and de- 
partmental isolation. English and speech are not taught as diverg- 
ent manifestations of a common area of human experience, they are 
not properly integrated in the mind of the student, they are not, in 
some cases, even on good speaking terms with each other. For this 
condition we who represent college departments of speech and 
English must share the blame. We have permitted to grow, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, the seeds of disharmony which are reaped by 
college undergraduates and by high school students who are taught 
by college trained teachers. 

Since the purpose of my paper is the creation of a responsibility 
for harmony and union, it is with some diffidence that I air faults 
and grievances. But as issues are never solved by avoiding them, I 
beg your understanding of my purpose as I review our short-com- 
ings, beginning with my side of the line. 

In their relationships with departments of speech, there are three 
principal charges which may be fairly brought against departments 
of English and professors of English. These are ignorance, profes- 
sional arrogance, and a narrow interpretation of the term “scholar- 
ship.” The ignorance of professors of English regarding the aims, 
the work, and the products of speech education is colossal. This is, 
of course, a generalization. There are many notable exceptions. But 
by and large, professors of English do not know what speech is all 
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about. It is unfortunate but natural that they should identify it with 
its most public aspects—debate, drama, and oratory—and conse- 
quently regard it as the effort to dignify with academic approval and 
credit activities of a recreational and non-curricular nature. The 
solid intellectual and cultural contribution of speech education is 
neither seen nor appreciated. The fault, I feel, is not wholly theirs ; 
few professors of English have had the opportunity to do work in 
speech, and the few that did more than likely endured a course in 
elocution or public speaking as these subjects were taught a gener- 
ation ago. They regard these courses in much the same way the 
average engineer would a required course in Greek sculpture. It is 
perhaps because Professor Wichelns was my first instructor in 
speech that I have an understanding of your work denied my col- 
leagues. Whatever the causes, the ignorance is there, and it is a 
perplexing obstacle to the constructive good-will I am humbly at- 
tempting to promote. 

The second charge, of professional arrogance, is evidenced in a 
number of ways. Students in English are advised against taking 
courses in speech; they are led to believe that speech is not “re- 
spectable,” not of sufficient academic importance to engage the at- 
tention of really serious students. This attitude is partly the fruit 
of the ignorance of which I have spoken, and partly the product of 
the narrow interpretation of scholarship, which is my next charge. 

Scholarship is a hard term to define, but as it is used in English 
graduate work, it means library research. It is the gathering of 
literary facts, and related historical, biographical and economic facts. 
It deals almost exclusively with the past and is aimed at the clearer 
understanding and interpretation of the past. Scholarship in speech, 
except where it is frankly literary, must differ in purpose and tech- 
nique from scholarship in English. There are, as your program here 
bears ample witness, proper and worthy fields of scholarship in 
speech, but these fields are either unknown to your colleagues in 
English, or are misunderstood. From this ignorance or misunder- 
standing arises the false but often-heard charge that graduate work 
in speech is devoid of scholarship. 

Having thus exposed the short-comings of English, may I with 
equal frankness discuss what appear to me to be sources of legiti- 
mate criticism of speech? 

It is my impression that the principal fault of college speech 
today is a sort of departmental self-consciousness. It is a natural 
outgrowth of the struggle for independence and recognition. Speech 
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is still on the defensive. In order to justify and advertise its right 
to a place in the academic family, speech has over-emphasized its 
differences from other fields, and particularly from English. It is 
well known that dissension among close relatives is always more 
bitter than among mere strangers. I shall illustrate this attitude by 
citing two instances from among many that have come to my at- 
tention. About two years ago I was asked to address a combined 
group of high school teachers of speech and English on the topic, 
Common Objectives in the Teaching of Speech and English. I was 
especially careful to give the aims of speech, for which I have the 
most hearty respect, their full due. The speaker who followed me, 
a University professor of speech, abandoned his original topic to 
take vigorous exception to my offering. “Speech,” he said, “is some- 
thing entirely different from English. The attempt to set up common 
grounds of objective and practice will lead to the loss of all that is 
essentially of the field of speech. I must insist upon asserting the 
distinct and unique character of speech.” 

The second incident arose in discussion with a representative of 
the General Education Board who is conducting research in the use 
of the radio in secondary education. “Everywhere I go,” he said, 
“I strike the same obstacle to coéperative endeavor. Teachers of 
speech are willing enough to participate in programs, but they con- 
stantly insist upon technical courses in voice production and the 
technique of speech where our aim is the cultural advance of the 
student through the fusion of the language arts.” 

A second vulnerable point in speech instruction lies in the courses 
offered and the attitude engendered by those courses. I asked 
students and professors to list their criticisms of speech instruction, 
and offer them here as straws in the wind, without comment. 

1. Courses in speech over-stress the techniques of speech at the 
expense of the content. 

2. In the general education of undergraduates pathological and 
clinical speech assume too much importance. 

3. Social speech, the use of speech in the ordinary affairs of 
life, is subordinated in practice if not by intent, to the forensic 
aspects of speech. 

4. Much confusion appears in the use of the term “linguistics” 
in speech departments. For example, there is one university depart- 
ment which calls itself the Department of Speech and General 
Linguistics, but on its staff there is no one of recognized standing in 
what is generally called linguistics, while a sister department of the 
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same university has no less than four nationally recognized linguists. 

5. Departments of speech in some schools tend to duplicate ex- 
isting courses and research, as in the fields of dramatic literature, 
phonetics, and English usage. Sometimes these courses are taught 
by persons whose training and experience in these technical fields 
may be questioned. 

6. Instructors of speech are in some cases making statements 
regarding the English language and its history which betray an ex- 
ceedingly meager linguistic background. 

7. Artificial or false standards of American pronunciation are 
still current. Highly debatable distinctions in pronunciation, as be- 
tween duty [djuti] and duty [duti] and not [nat] and not [nvt] 
are given too much emphasis. In some cases a regional or provincial 
dialect is held up as a national standard. 

If some of these criticisms are trivial, if some are unfair or even 
untrue, they still seem to me to point to one obvious conclusion: 
they are the result of the artificial division of a field of instruction 
which is essentially one. I do not plead for a merger between speech 
and English. Even were such a fusion desirable administratively, 
the time for it is long past. But I do plead for a change of attitude, 
a new deal for the student, which will preserve for him the genuine 
integration of speech and English which we have academically separ- 
ated. I ask for a fusion of endeavor and purpose like that in physics 
and chemistry. Those two sciences are actually more distinct in 
subject matter than are speech and English, but in the training of 
physicists and chemists they are harmoniously united. The student 
finds no divergence of aim, no insistence upon uniqueness. Chemists 
do not scorn physicists. The two fields are essential in the training 
of specialists in either. Nor does the chemist rest with taking Physics 
I. His grounding in the science is solid and thorough. He knows 
that without physics he can never be a sound chemist. 

Some such harmonious relationship between speech and English 
is the burden of my paper. What can we do about it? What shall 
be the future relationships of English and speech. How shall 
we regard the boundaries which lead to departmental division and 
narrow lines of instruction? I repeat the question with its answer 
in the words of Professor O'Neill in his speech of four years ago: 
“Shall the line (of division) be an imaginary and immaterial 
boundary running across open roads, unfenced fields, and unforti- 
fied passes ; or shall it be a great and, for the most part, impenetrable 
wall, marked by threatening fortresses and quarrelsome armed pa- 
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trols? It is fundamentally a question of the degree of civilization, 
the validity of objectives sought, and the essential decency of the 
personal habits and behavior of the people on the opposite sides of 
the line.” 

I am sent to you by the National Council of Teachers of English 
with a message of good will. That good will may only become fact 
when we can together evolve a theory and practice of instruction 
which destroys the walls of departmental division, building with the 
same stones a broad and smooth highway to bear the traffic of our 


united march forward. 
SANnps CHIPMAN, Emerson College 


To the Editor of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH: 

For the last three years the North Carolina Association of 
Teachers of Speech has conducted the Southeastern Forensic Tourna- 
ment, a tournament in experimental speech contests. The purpose of 
the tournament is to test novel speech contest forms over a period of 
several years. At the end of that time, the forms tested will be: 

a. Recommended to other tournament associations for adoption, 

if successful. 

b. Discontinued if unsuccessful, and the results of the experiment 
published for the guidance of other associations. 

The following three contest forms, designed to emphasize the 
life-situation element, were found successful, and in March, 1938, 
were adopted as permanent contest forms by the South Atlantic 
Forensic Association : 

1. Forensic Project in Problem Solving. 

A. Each contestant will be seated in a separate room. He will be 
given a 300 word description of a problem confronting some 
group of students or citizens. Each speaker will have 20 
minutes to prepare his solution. 

B. The judges are given 20 minutes to inspect the problem, before 
hearing the first speaker. Each speaker will present a solution 
to the problem in a speech of not more than 7 minutes. 

The contest in Problem Solving has also been adopted by the 
Dixie Tournament, held the first week in December at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

2. Project in Stimulating Group Discussion. 

A. It is to be imagined that each contestant is to appear as the 

opening speaker before a non-collegiate forum or discussion 
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group in a typical American town. The group has gathered 
to discuss strengthening the American Navy as a protection 
against possible Japanese aggression. The judges will vote for 
the speaker who: 
1. Most clearly presents the issues. 
2. And presents the issues in such a way that a lively discus- 
sion from the audience will surely follow. 

3. Project in Formulating Group Opinion. 

A. The same topic will be used as in 2. 

B. Each speaker will be given a typed summary of the group 
discussion supposed to have preceded his speech. This sum- 
mary will outline the existence of three vehemently clashing 
groups into which the original group has split. The speaker 
will have twenty minutes to prepare a seven-minute speech 
which will advance some compromise (or unperceived) solu- 
tion acceptable to at least a majority of the entire group. 

The North Carolina Association urges the consideration of these 

contests by other tournament associations. It also urges the adop- 
tion of the Impromptu Speaking Contest, now a regular part of the 
program of the Dixie, Appalachian Mountain, South Atlantic, and 
Grand Eastern tournaments. 
The following two contest forms were held over by the Associ- 
ation for further test: 
1. Project in the Most Acceptable Presentation to a Hostile Audi- 
ence. 

A. Same procedure as in Project in Problem Solving except that 
speaker is directed to advocate a specific solution to which the 
audience is actively hostile. The reason for the hostility of 
the audience will be briefly stated on the typed sheets. 

2. Response-to-Situation After-Dinner Speaking Contest. 

A. The toastmaster will give a prepared speech of approximately 
eight minutes. 

B. The first speaker will reply immediately to this speech. Each 
succeeding speaker will follow immediately the man preced- 
ing him. Each speaker may speak not more than five minutes. 
The use of “canned humor” is discouraged. Speakers using 
jokes or stories previously printed must give the source of 
their material. 

C. Each speaker will be graded on: 

1. Wit and cleverness. 
2. Adaptability to the speech of the toastmaster and the other 
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speeches, especially the speech immediately preceding his. 
A final report will be made next year on these two forms. 
Direct CLasH DEBATE 

The revised rules were published in the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Speecu, October, 1937. This form was used for one round at the 
Appalachian Mountain Tournament held at Boone, North Carolina, 
February, 1938, under the direction of Appalachian State Teachers 
College. The form will be used again next year at this tournament. 

The South Atlantic Tournament has provided for the optional 
use of the Direct Clash debate in the fifth and sixth rounds of the 
1939 tournament. 

Experience has shown that the Direct Clash form can be used 
in tournament debating, and that it provides a training for both the 
debaters and the judges not inherent in the standard form. It is 
hoped that other tournament associations will provide a place in their 
1939 tournaments for some experience in Direct Clash debating. 

Epwin H. Pacet, North Carolina State College 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS: N.A.T.S. 
Tuespay, Decemper 27 
8:30 A.M. Registration begins. Mezzanine Floor 
9:00 a.m. Meeting of Executive Council Terminal Room 
2:00 p.m. Joint Session (N.T.C., A.E.T.A., and N.A.T.S.) Ball Room 
5:00 p.mM.- Reception and fellowship get-together for 
6:30 P.M. old and new members Ball Room 
Wepnespay, Decemner 28 
9:00 A.M. General Session Ball Room 
10:00 a.m, Reports of standing and special committees 
and election of nominating committee Ball Room 
10:30 a.m. Forensics Room 31 
10:30 a.m. Oral Interpretation Red Room 
10:30 A.M. American Oratory Assembly A 
10:30 a.m. Speech for the Deaf Assembly B 
10:30 a.m. Elementary and Junior High Schools Room 1 
10:30 a.m. Junior Colleges Room 3 
10:30 a.m. Phonetics Room 5 
2:30 P.M. General Session—N.A.T.S. and A.E.T.S. Ball Room 
4:00 P.M. Discussion Assembly A 
4:00 p.m. Voice, Diction Red Room 
4:00 P.M. Tests and Measurements Assembly A 
4:00 P.M. Adult Speech Education Room 31 
4:00 P.M. Story Telling Ball Room 
4:00 P.M, Radio Speaking Assembly B 
4:00 P.M. High School Curriculum Room 1 
Tuurspay, DeceMBER 29 
9:30 A.M. General Session Ball Room 
11:00 a.m, Fundamentals Ball Room 
11:00 a.m. Speech Correction Red Room 
11:00 a.m, High School Curriculum Room 1 
11:00 a.m. Speech for the Deaf Assembly B 
11:00 a.m. Junior Colleges Room 3 
12:30 P.M. Luncheons 
2:30 P.M. General Session—N.A.T.S. and A.S.C.A. Ball Room 
4:00 P.M. Oral Interpretation Red Room 
4:00 P.M. Forensics Assembly A 
4:00 P.M. Tests and Measurements Assembly B 
4:00 p.m. Radio Speaking Ball Room 
4:00 p.m. Oratory Room 34 
7:30 P.M, Choral Twilight Service Ball Room 
Fripay, Drecemper 30 
9:30 A.M, General Session Ball Room 
11:00 a.m, Oral Interpretation Red Room 
11:00 a.m. Fundamentals Ball Room 
11:00 a.m. Elementary and Junior High Schools Assembly A 
11:00 a.m, Discussion Assembly B 
11:00 a.m, Tests and Measurements Room 34 
2:00 P.M. General Session Ball Room 
3:00 p.m. Executive Council Terminal Room 
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PROGRAM 


TueEspay, DECEMBER 27 
8:30 am. Registration begins. Mezzanine Floor 
(Nore: All persons attending convention, members or visitors, are 
requested to register and receive badges as early as possible. Ad- 
mission to sessions of the Convention will be by badge only. 
9:00 a.m. Meeting of Executive Council Terminal Room 
2:00 p.m. Joint Session (N.T.C., A.E.T.A, N.A.T.S.) Ball Room 
Presiding: The President of N.A.T.S. 


SPEAKERS FOR JOINT SESSION 

Speakers for A.E.T.E.: Barclay Leathem, E. C. Mabie, Paul 
Green. 

Speakers for N.T.C.: Frederick McConnell, Gilmor Brown, Bar- 
rett Clark. 

Speakers for N.A.T.S.: H. A. Wichelns, G. E. Densmore, C. M. 
Wise, C. T. Simon. 

(Each association will have one hour in which to present its 
speakers. ) 

5:00 p.m. Reception and fellowship get-together for old and new members, 
Officers, committee chairmen, and convention speakers are requested 
to be in receiving line. This to include all affiliates. 


WEDNESDAY, DeEcEMBER 28 


9:00 a.m. Address: Harry G. Barnes Ball Room, 
9:40 a.m. Panel discussion Ball Room 
10:00 a.m. Reports of Standing and Special Committees 

and election of nominating committee Ball Room 


Approximately one hundred papers, reports and discussions will be pre- 
sented at the various sectional meetings. Space limitation prevents the printing 
of the complete list here. A few of the speakers who will appear, together 
with their subjects, are the following: Allen Crafton, The Problem of Action 
in Interpretation; John H. Myskens, The Development of Speech; Louis M. 
Eich, Relation of Content, Form, and Style to Interpretative Reading; J. 
Richard Bietry, Terminal Speech Courses for Junior Colleges; Bower Aly, 
Current Opinion About Debating; Winnie Mae Crawford, /nterpretation 
Through Story Telling; J. Edmund Mayer, The Mechanics of Developing a 
Debate Case; J. L. McNabb, A Suggestive Method for the Study of Speeches 
Applied to Edmund Burke; Irving Lee, Emotional Appeal and Rhetorical 
Theory; Lionel Crocker, Henry Ward Beecher and the English Press of 1863; 
S. A. Toussaint, A Rating Blank of Common Annoyances in Public Speaking; 
Sara Stinchfield Hawk, Ophthomograph Studies of Improvement in Reading; 
Forest Rose, The Use of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory in the Teaching 
of Speech; Gladys Davis, Methods of Introducing Speech to the Congenitally 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child; C. K. Thomas, Unstressed Syllables in 
Upstate New York. 


THE FORUM 


PROGRAM OF THE 


AMERICAN SPEECH CORRECTION 


ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 
December 27-28-29-30, 1938 


Including Joint Program with 


Tue NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


9:00 A.M. 
11:00 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. 
12:00 m. 


2:00 p.m. 
2:25 P.M. 
2:40 p.m. 


3:05 
3:20 P.M. 


3:45 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 
4:25 P.M. 
4:40 


5:00 p.m. 
5:10 p.m. 


Tuespay, DecemMBeR 27TH 


Morning 
Business Meeting of the American Speech Correction Association 
President’s Address: Dr. Max A. Goldstein, M.D. 
Forum: “The Year, 1938, in Speech Disorders” 
Recess 

Afternoon 

TECHNICAL PAPERS 

Some Semantic Aspects of Stuttering—Wendell Johnson, Iowa 
Discussion 
Oral Recitation ‘Problems of Stutterers. Case Study—Thelma A. 
Knudson, South Bend, Ind. 
Discussion 
Personality Traits of College Stutterers—James F. Bender, Queens 
College, New York City 
Discussion 
Speech Physiology 
Discussion 
Effect of Deafness on Speech and Voice—Marion K. Mason, Ohio 
State University 
Discussion 
Recess 


Wepnespay, DeceMBER 28TH 


JOINT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SPEECH CORRECTION 
ASSOCIATION AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


Program on Subject of Speech Disorpers—Principles. and Practice 


9:30 A.M. 


10:00 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. 


Morning 
Joint ProcRaM 

Address: Professor J. T. Marshman, President, National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Speech 

Address: Practical Aspects of Speech Correction—Max A. Gold- 
stein, M.D., President, American Speech Correction Association 
Panel: The Interfunction of the Elementary Teacher and the 
Speech Therapist in the Speech Problems of School Children 


12:15 Recess. 


“ 
. 


9:30 A.M, 
10:00 a.m. 
10:20 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. 
11:00. a.m. 
11:25 a.m. 
11:40 a.m. 
12:05 p.m. 
12:20 


2:00 
2:30 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 
3:25 P.M. 
3:40 P.M. 
4:05 p.m. 
4:20 P.M. 
4:45 P.M. 
5:00 p.m. 


9:30 A.M. 
10:10 a.m. 
10:20 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


11:25 a.m. 
11:40 a.m. 
12:05 p.m. 
12:20 p.m. 


9:30 A.M. 
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Afternoon 
The Problem of Stuttering: 
Discussion 
Treatment of Stuttering: 


Panel Discussion, Based on the Practice of Some Universities and 
Public Schools. 


Recess. 
Tuurspay, DecemBer 29TH 
Joint ProcRaM 
Morning 
The Problem of Functional Dyslalias in Adults 
Discussion 
Methods of Treatment for Adults 
Discussion 
Problems of Functional Dyslalias in Children 
Discussion 
Methods of Treatment for Children 
Discussion 
Recess 
Afternoon 

Problem of Functional Vocal Disorders 
Discussion 
Methods of Treatment for Adults 
Discussion 
Methods of Treatment for Children 
Discussion 


Problem of Vocal Training in Organic Dysphonias 
Discussion 
Recess 
Fripay, DecemBer 30TH 
Joint ProcRaM 
Problems in the Educational Field 

Morning 
The Traveling Clinic 
Discussion 
The Speech Survey 
Discussion 
Introducing Speech Correction Classes into New Public School 
Systems 
Discussion 
Techniques in Foreign Dialect 
Discussion 
Recess 


Morning 
Technical Section 
American Speech Correction Association 
Pre- and Post-Speaking Breathing of Stutterers and Non-Stutterers : 
E. H. Henrikson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
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9:55 a.m. Discussion 
10:10 a.m. Stuttering in Relation to Size and Personnel of Audience: Har- 

riet Porter, Dept. of Speech, Simpson College, Indianola, Ia. 
10:35 a.m. Discussion 
10:50 a.m. Ear Training Techniques in Treatment and Articulating Disorders: 
C. Van Riper, Western Speech Clinic, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
11:15 a.m. Discussion 
11:40 a.m. Prognosis in Post Operative Cleft-Palate Speech 
12:15 p.m. Discussion 
12:30 p.m. Recess 
Afternoon 
Problems in the Technical Field 

2:00 p.m. The Problem of Cleft Palate Speech 
2:25 p.m. Discussion 
2:40 p.m. Methods for Re-education of Cleft Palate Speech 
3:05 p.m. Discussion 
3:20 p.m. The Problem of Spastic Speech 
3:45 p.m. Discussion 
4:00 p.m. Methods of Treatment for Spastic Speech 
4:25 p.m. Discussion 
4:40 p.m. Adjournment 


To the President of the NaTIoNAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPEECH AND TO THE Editor of the JouRNAL: 

The undersigned sustaining members recommend the following 
amendment to the constitution of the NaTionaL AssocrIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH: 

In article III (Executive Council), add: 

Section 5. The Executive Council shall each year adopt a budget 
of expenditures and revenues for the coming year. The budget shall 
be printed in the JoURNAL, in the first or second issue after adoption. 


Bower Aly Lee Norvelle 
W. Norwood Brigance J. M. O'Neill 
Donald C. Bryant F. M. Rarig 
Thomas E, Coulton Loren D. Reid 
A. M. Drummond J. P. Ryan 


Bert Emsley 

Charles A. Fritz 
Wilbur E. Gilman 
Guy S. Greene 

Lou Kennedy 

E. C. Mabie 
Dorothy I. Mulgrave 


October, 1938 


Fredrica V. Shattuck 
Jane Bliss Taylor 
Russell H. Wagner 

H. A. Wichelns 

Arleigh B. Williamson 
J. A. Winans 

Jane Dorsey Zimmerman 


EDITORIAL 


The Cleveland meeting Dec. 27, 28, 29, 30, promises to be excel- 
lent. Every teacher of speech should be there. Nothing else furn- 
ishes such rich rewards in personal and professional friendships, 
indications of current educational trends, and general stimulation of 
fresh enthusiasm. 

The QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH is supplementing the invi- 
tation of President Marshman and his staff by printing in the Forum 
section an early version of the program, containing the main events 
of the general sessions, followed by a list of some of the speakers 
who will appear in the sectional meetings. 

Watch for the complete program when it appears in booklet form, 
and make every effort to attend! 

There will be prominent speakers both before the general sessions 
and in the sectional meetings. Professor H. A. Wichelns, the past 
president, will appear on one of the general sessions. Professor 
Andrew Weaver, University of Wisconsin, who was not with us last 
year, will speak on one of the programs. The following are chairmen 
of sectional programs and are fully responsible for the getting of 
speakers in their respective sections: Oral Interpretation, Miss Ger- 
trude Johnson, University of Wisconsin; Argumentation and Debate, 
I. M. Cochran, Carleton College ; Radio Speaking, Henry L. Ewbank, 
University of Wisconsin ; High School Curriculum, Gladys Borchers, 
University of Wisconsin: Fundamentals, Hurst Anderson, Alle- 
gheny College; General chairman for the programs of American 
Speech Correction Association, H. J. Heltman, Syracuse University ; 
Story Telling, M. Pearl Lloyd, Ohio Wesleyan University; Speech 
for the Deaf, Sherman K. Smith, New York City; Oratory, L. M. 
Eich, University of Michigan; Elementary and Junior High Schools, 
Ellen C. Henderson, Chicago; Speech Education, Tests and Meas- 
urements, Franklin H. Knower, University of Minnesota; Voice and 
Diction, Ralph Dennis, Northwestern University; Phonetics, C. M. 
Wise, Louisiana State University; Junior Colieges, Sylvia Mariner, 
Washington, D. C.; Discussion, J. Jeffery Auer, Oberlin College. 


NEW BOOKS 


The College Standard Dictionary of the English Language. New 

York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1937 xxxiv+-1309. $3.50. 

The new edition of Funk and Wagnalls’ College dictionary has 
been brought up to date in its vocabulary, but is essentially the same 
in other respects as earlier dictionaries in the Funk and Wagnalls 
series. It is a handy book, with one alphabetical order throughout, 
except for a brief appendix of foreign words and phrases. The dual 
system of marking pronunciation continues: the “Text-book Key,” 
which is much the same as the Webster and Century keys; and the 
“Revised Scientific Alphabet,” which was originally sponsored by the 
National Educational Association, but which has long since outlived 
its usefulness. For vocabulary the book is useful; for pronunciation, 
no more than a makeshift. 

C. K. Tuomas, Cornell University 


The Speech of East Texas. By Oma STANLEY, New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1937; pp. x+135. $2.50. 

This is an important doctoral dissertation, which was originally 
published in four installments in American Speech, and which has 
now been reissued as a unit. The work is based on observations of 
the speech of fifteen of Texas’ more than two hundred counties; it 
is thus intensive in scope, does not attempt to differentiate the speech 
of various parts of the state, nor does it attempt to locate the theoreti- 
cal line which runs down through Texas and supposedly separates 
southern from western speech. The closest parallel to Stanley’s study 
is Emerson’s doctoral dissertation of nearly fifty years ago, The 
Ithaca Dialect. 

Among the satisfactory features of Stanley’s study are the differ- 
entiation of social types of speech: the plantation, hill, and Negro 
types; and the large number of illustrative words for each phoneme 
and each variation. The documentation is thorough. It is to be hoped 
that the author will continue his investigations of this rich field. 

C. K. Tuomas, Cornell University 
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Doorways to Poetry. By Louts UNTERMEYER, in consultation with 
BertHA Evans Warp and Ruta M. Staurrer. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1938; pp. viii-+514. $1.32. 

In this text for high school use, Mr. Untermeyer proposes to 
lead the student through the sacred portals of poetry by genially 
breaking down the stock objections of juvenile philistines. “Is poetry 
effeminate?” anticipates the author and then proceeds to quell all 
such suspicion by the documentation of a famous football hero who 
kept Kipling’s “If” pasted on the fly-leaf of his geometry text-book. 

“Is poetry ‘obscure’?”’ he continues and smilingly assures us that 
in the long run, and with a little modest study of rime-schemes, the- 
saurus, literary history and dictionaries, it is a much simpler matter 
than a normal newspaper paragraph. 

But in spite of his tendency to over-simplify the nature and 
problems of poetry, and its appreciation, Mr. Untermeyer performs a 
genuine service in relating the materials of poetry to the homely facts 
of every day life. Add to this a widely representative, if sometimes 
undiscriminating, sampling of all traditions and genres of poetry and 
the book becomes a rather rich compendium designed to pique the 
most recalcitrant youngster into an enjoyment of verse. 

VivIENNE C. Kocn, Mount Holyoke College 


Education on the Air: Eighth Yearbook of the Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio. Edited by JosepH1ne H. MacLatcuey. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1937; pp. 365. $3.00. 

This yearbook is wholly admirable in intention and scope. Its 
chief value would seem to be the advice and information which those 
who are initiating projects in school radio work can obtain from it 
on such important matters as the training of students for radio work 
in school; the problems to be faced in the organization and develop- 
ment of the workshop; sound effects ; and the very difficult problems 
involved in the discovery or creation of an audience for educational 
broadcasting. By no means the least valuable parts of this collection 
are the roll call of educational stations and the excellent bibliography 
of radio education. 

As is probably well known, the yearbook has grown out of the 
proceeding of the Institute for Education by Radio sponsored by 
Ohio State University. Much of this program takes the form of the 
round table discussion, and about half of the present volume is 
devoted to the report of such discussions. While recognizing the 
special virtues of this technique for those in the field, this reviewer 
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is inclined to question the value to the reader of the verbatim report 
of such material. The organized presentation of points of view and 
information which the essay or speech implies seems to permit an 
easier grasp on the reader’s part of a topic’s content than is possible 
from haphazard development, which is the chief virtue to those pres- 
ent of the round table technique. 

Davip Driscott, Brooklyn College. 


Plays for Autumn and Winter Holidays. Selected by A. P. SANForD. 

New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1938; pp. 259. $2.50. 

A. P. Sanford’s new collection is not, I regret to say, an answer 
to a play director’s prayer! Perhaps they were the best available, for 
seasonal children’s plays are seldom good, but the fact remains that 
they are mediocre. And unfortunately, one of the poorest—Perry 
Corneau’s The Earth is Flat, is the opening play in the book. 

Anna Jane Harnwell’s At the Spanish Court is well worth using 
in an assembly program. It treats the Columbus story with dignity, 
and the costuming, if as handsome as described, would lend pageantry 
to the effect. A pioneer play by the same author, The Well, has the 
value of being exciting, but the disadvantage of requiring a very tiny 
child as an important member of the cast. 

Some Witch! a play by Lucy Barton in which fortunes are told 
at a party, would do very well for a Hallowe’en assembly for eighth 
or ninth grade, though it is inconsequential. And Far V oices, by Delle 
Oglesbee Ross, is usable for Armistice Day, bringing over the radio 
by a new invention the voices of Lincoln, Washington, and even 
Christ, in the interest of peace. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Prince Fairyfoot has been put into 
four short scenes by Maude Stewart Beagle, and though it loses much 
of the charm of the fairy tale, it might be staged rather delightfully. 

Of the twelve other plays, Phyllis Marschall’s Music Hath Power, 
showing events from the life of Robert Schumann, might be used 
for Music Week if the staging could be managed (the Schumann 
family scenes are shown as visions in a modern living-room) ; The 
Year That Wouldn’t Be New, by Grace Ruthenburg, suggesting a 
Blue Bird scene, would have interest as a New Year’s play; and The 
Valentine Box, by Mirjane Strong, with characters as valentines 
which come sliding into the box, would be charming for a valentine 


party. 


WInIFRED Warp, Northwestern University 
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The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. By Cart S. Patton. 

Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 1938; pp. xi+-191. $2.00. 

This fifth volume in “The Minister’s Professional Library” un- 
hesitatingly places the sermon at the heart of the Christian ministry. 
“The real output of a church is the ideas that come from its pulpit.” 
The advice it offers is basically sound in its emphasis upon earnest- 
ness, audience adaptation, and thoughtful substance. When the author 
declares (p. 81), “An unusually large vocabulary is no better for the 
average man than an unusually large hat,”’ one wonders. This wonder 
changes to suspicious bewilderment when (p. 115) he naively as- 
sumes that there is a distinction between “native” and “acquired” 
vocabularies. He is sceptical of the advantages of clipping and filing 
systems. He feels that “The fundamental element in public speech is 
force,” and illustrates this contention interestingly. The book is a 
little garrulous, hastily written, and occasionally stimulating. 

Ropert T. Oxiver, Bucknell University 


Your Speaking V oice. By Harrison M. Karr. Glendale, California: 
Griffin-Patterson Publishing Co., 1938; pp. 313. $2.25. 
Increasingly, interest in the field of speech has been directed 

toward good voice and diction, and among the books that have ap- 
peared in this field this has several unique features. Professor Karr 
has assembled from a rather wide variety of sources the advice of 
outstanding actors and public speakers and has woven this advice 
into a really teachable text. 

It is a matter of common observation that experts in a given 
field are frequently less aware of the basic sources of their success 
than are disinterested observers of less professional ability. As one 
runs through the different bits of advice given by the experts, one 
is aware that the writers have frequently misjudged the elements 
which have made them successful. Nevertheless, the beginner in the 
study of voice and diction is bound to be inspired by the words of 
those who have achieved greatly, and this inspiration undoubtedly 
more than offsets any false leads that the expert may give the be- 
ginner. In any event, the lead, even when false, is not apt to do a great 
deal of damage, while the inspiration and the interest given the be- 
ginner is sure to do a great deal of good. 

Several of our teachers have made classroom trials of this text 
in the second semester of our voice and diction classes. They all 
report excellent results from the text and a heightened enthusiasm 
for the work of the class because of the excellent presentation of the 


material. 
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The book is admittedly elementary and is designed for the be- 
ginner. Those who look for a highly technical treatment of voice and 
diction will be disappointed ; but those who look for a really teachable 
text, one that will stimulate interest and inspire to real effort will 
find this book exceedingly valuable. That this textbook reaches the 
student has been clearly demonstrated in practice. 

Ray Keescar IMMEL, University of California 


Speak for Yourself; a Guide to Civilized Conservation. By ALAN 
MarsHALL. New York: Hillman-Curl, 1937; pp. 165. $2.00. 
The number of spirited self-help books in speaking has been here 

added to by one; there, perhaps, under ordinary circumstances, this 

review might well stop. But there are distinctive qualities to this vol- 
ume which beg us to consider it somewhat more carefully. 

First it must be observed that the writer of the volume is un- 
doubtedly clever. He has a remarkable fund of anecdotes, some a bit 
brash, and he knows exactly how to make full use of them as illus- 
trations. 

Second, the chapter-headings are lively and inspire reading of the 
chapter if only for curiosity’s sake. “The Joys of Jaw Music,” “It 
Never Rains But It Bores,” “The Words for Wear,” “Keep Your 
Foot Out of Your Mouth,” “The Silver Chords,” “See ?-Sickness” 
—these are but a few of the suggestive titles for chapters. 

Third, the author should be commended for his stand against 
“imposing moral judgments upon words, which in themselves can 
possess no moral values whatever.” Though of couse this is not a new 
point, it has been labored all too infrequently in speech books. 

Finally, for a sprightly style the book is certainly to be recom- 
mended. One may agree or disagree with all of Mr. Marshall’s ideas, 
but one cannot escape being fascinated by his way of expressing 
them. 

TuHeopore G. Enrsam, New York City 


The Beginner's Puppet Book. By Avice M. Hosen. New York: 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, 1938; pp. 150. $2.00. 

Of the many books on the subject of puppets for beginners, Miss 
Hoben’s is certainly among the most attractive. Beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page photographs of pupils at work, it gives a clearer 
idea of what actually takes place in the workshop and what may be 
expected from children than any book yet published. Following 
the brief chapters on how to construct marionettes and fist puppets, 
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how to string and manipulate and how to construct and light a simple 
stage, there are five plays. The text is further supplemented by line 
drawings, simple diagrams and lists of materials and tools needed. 

This book is an outgrowth of Miss Hoben’s successful teaching 
experience . . . directions are simple and clear. Perhaps two minor 
criticisms might be directed toward certain details. The dialogue of 
the plays is occasionally stilted and jerky and it has apparently been 
overlooked that the arms of the puppets are consistently too long 
to be in proportion. However, the book is distinctly to be recom- 
mended. It should be of interest to all elementary school teachers 
and young craftsmen. 

Jean STARR WIKSELL, Stephens College 


and Levi SEELEY. New York: Noble and Noble, 1938, Revised 

Edition; pp. v + 133. 

That a textbook—whether revision or not—should be up-to-date 
both in material and in teaching procedures is not, perhaps, expecting 
too much. This work, a revision of a 1926 edition, does not meet 
such expectation. Over the past several decades changes have been 
taking place in the procedures of group leadership. Widespread ex- 
perience in the conduct of large and small groups has demonstrated 
that the wise leader will adapt his procedure to the group rather than 
try to make all groups conform to a set system. The distinctions be- 
tween groups and something of the theory of adaptation have been 
so well discussed by Robert D. Leigh in his Group Leadership that 
any subsequent book which ignores this material represents some 
short-sightedness. Works by Sheffield and other writers on group 
leadership notwithstanding, the authors of this book say “It [parlia- 
mentary procedure] is practical for every type of gathering no mat- 
ter how formal or informal, how important or how insignificant.” 

The work represents a somewhat different parliamentary system 
from that in common usage, that following the form of Robert’s 
Rules of Order. Robert’s book is so much the accepted authority 
that the major contemporary parliamentary textbooks are built on 
Robert’s rules. Where a system has been so widely accepted, it seems 
unwise for an author of a new work to adhere to an older, perhaps 
more personal system. The classification of motions is quite differ- 
ent from that of contemporary texts, and the rules of procedure 
widely divergent. This would make the book seem in many places 
to be in error, whereas in reality it appears to follow a somewhat 
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unlike system. However, a work to so considerable a degree diver- 
gent from common usage does not seem well adapted to the class- 
room. 

Parliamentary law, which at first glance seems to be an arbitrary, 
unrelated system of rules, is at best a subject difficult for the student 
to grasp. Many authors, including General Robert, render the sub- 
ject more difficult than it should be by ignoring, in exposition, the 
logical reasons for the rules. Practically all parliamentary rules are 
based either on principles of the reasonable thing to do, or on great- 
est expediency. To be educationally sound, a work on this subject 
should first raise the preliminary problem which needs to be solved, 
then show the reasonableness of the solution and the rules thereof. 
Recent authors, including Gregg, Hall and Sturgis, Garfield Jones, 
Leigh, and Reeves, make an effort to do this. The Henry and Seeley 
book contains little of the syllabi, the parliamentary dialogue, the 
synthesized relationships representative of these other works. Per- 
haps the greatest lack is absence of the words in which a motion is 
made, stated, and put, the sort of thing given in Robert’s Parliamen- 
tary Practice, also the other works heretofore referred to. 

Condensation at the expense of completeness and thoroughness of 
explanation would seem to be a weakness. A not unrepresentative 
example is the entire discussion on “The Filling of Blanks,” which 
will be seen to exemplify a number of weaknesses heretofore enu- 
merated : 

There are special regulations for this in almost every organization and 
no uniformity has been practised. Motions may be made to fill a blank with a 
time or a number, and each motion put to vote before another is made; or 
several may be made, and all be pending before any come to the vote. In filling 
up blanks, the largest sums and longest time shall be put first. 

Unfortunately, How to Organize and Conduct a Meeting makes 
no contribution to the textbook or other literature on parliamentary 
law. It is below the standard of current texts on the subject, in 
thoroughness, in educational method, and in social adaptation. 

ArteIcH B. New York University 


Principles and Practices of Speech Correction (with glossary of 500 
technical terms). By James F. BENDER and Victor M. KLeIn- 
FELD. New York: Pitman Publishing Corporation; pp. xiii + 
298. $2.25. 

Few classroom teachers or speech correctionists will agree with 
the authors’ view that the classroom teacher should be asked to initi- 
ate and carry out a program of speech correction. 


i 
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The classroom teacher who comes to this book for help will have 
little use for the hundreds of ponderous technical terms which bur- 
den the descriptions of speech disorders and are translated a second 
time in alphabetical order in the glossary. The reader who is not 
already weil grounded in the physics and physiology of speech will 
be confused by the material presented for his orientation in those 
fundamental sciences. 

The problem of the causes of stuttering is not clarified by the 
survey given here, in which the views of more than fifty authorities 
and investigators are squeezed into nine pages. Twelve pages are 
devoted to the description of eleven corrective methods. In this sec- 
tion Dr. Robert West is given five lines, and the methods in use at 
Iowa are inadequately illustrated by a set of exercises in left-handed 
penmanship. 

The authors express some curious beliefs. They state (p. 146) 
that wearing a belt instead of suspenders to hold up the pants causes 
flat-chestedness, and is “a serious cause of vocal incompetence.” They 
point out (p. 243) that “most stutterers are pale, frightened, and 
tired-looking.” They report (p. 223) that “a questionnaire recently 
submitted to 105 stutterers revealed, among other items, that over 
sixty percent of the stutterers disliked one or more vegetables, usu- 
ally spinach or carrots.” 

The book contains a number of misprints. Among them, guttero- 
phonia (on p. 67) becomes gutturophonia on p. 277, and guttera- 
phonia on p. 294. Eisenson’s The Psychology of Speech is referred 
to as Speech Pathology (p. 227). 

Help for the speech correctionist may be found in the directions, 
materials, and record forms for the diagnostic examination, the dis- 
cussion of motivating the student and his parents, and the drill mate- 
rials and directions. Many of the drills are based on the authors’ 
“rate-control” technique, which was set forth previously in their 
Speech Correction Manual. 


The title leads one to expect a bigger and a better book. 
J. Tempte, Brooklyn College 


Types of Persuasion. By Harotp F. Graves and JouHn S. Bow- 
MAN. New York: The Cordon Company, 1938; 200 pp. $1.25. 
Most teachers of persuasion accent the fact that its techniques 

may be employed with either ethical or unethical intent, but too often 

merely a cursory caution against the latter satisfies the conscience 
that debt to student and society has been discharged. This need no 
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longer be. For here is an integrated collection of examples of per- 
suasion dedicated to the proposition that the citizen shall not be 
taken in; its salutary emphasis on detection of motive as well as 
method tends to define by implication that subtle difference between 
propaganda in its denotative and in its unfortunate connotative 
sense. 

The selections have been eclectically compiled. There are exposi- 
tory, narrative, descriptive, and argumentative styles. Subject matter 
comprises politics, economics, sociology, sport, education and litera- 
ture abounding in contemporary reference. Forms include advertise- 
ment, editorial, column, article, review, pamphlet, letter, and address. 
The basis of classification into seven groups is that of dominant 
method : appeal to prejudices; appeal to wants; rationalization; sim- 
plification ; conciliation; understatement, hyperbole, and irony; im- 
plication. 

Prudent editing helps the student to help himself. Preceding each 
section is an introduction which, though brief, explicitly points the 
student’s study. At the end of each selection are questions which, 
though far from exhaustive, are acutely provocative; on them stu- 
dents will sharpen their critical wits, and with them as a basis the 
discerning may frame adequate analysis. Assignments could be 
made in this book with little or no classroom explication. 

Noteworthy is the reduction to a minimum of overlapping of 
types. Commendable is the stressing of the audience as the determin- 
ing factor in choice and execution of persuasive technique. In spite 
of the disproportion between the written and the spoken word—only 
six of the forty-seven selections fall into the latter category—this 
book will be found by many teachers of speech to be an enlivening 
supplement to class discussion and practice of theory: for in addi- 
tion to training the student to be an astute persuader, it constitutes 
a step toward making him a wary persuadee. 

J. Catvin CaLtaGHAn, Lehigh University 


The Troubled Mind. By C. S. BLuemev. Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1938; pp. ix + 520. $3.50. 

Now that we are beginning to realize that every speech teacher 
is in effect a teacher of applied psychology, books such as Dr. Blue- 
mel’s The Troubled Mind may be considered required reading. 
Bluemel’s text will help to round out the student’s background in 
the psychology of abnormal persons. It presents a description of 
nervous and mental diseases in terms which are simple but which 
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sacrifice no scientific accuracy because of their simplicity. Abnor- 
malities are considered as deviations from the norm so that the reader 
who is essentially interested in “normal” people will still find the 
reading of The Troubled Mind a worthwhile investment. 

It is to be regretted that Bluemel did not devote more time to a 
presentation of the speech symptoms of the mental deviate. The 
author contented himself with a discussion of hysterical loss of voice 
(dysphonia and aphonia) and stuttering. The book would have been 
more directly valuable to those of us who are working in the field 
of speech had Bluemel correlated his knowledge of the defective in 
speech with his evident great knowledge of the mentally abnormal. 
Such a correlated presentation would have resulted in a doubly im- 
portant contribution both to students of medicine, to whom The 
Troubled Mind is primarily addressed, and to students of speech. 

Jon Etsenson, Brooklyn College 


Say It With Words; the Principles of Effective Speech-Making. By 
I. M. Frapan. New York: Sovereign House, 1938; pp. 285. 
$2.50. 

From a practicing attorney one would scarcely expect so finished 
a book on public speaking as this. Perhaps the author’s great skill 
in presenting his material is accounted for by the fact that he is the 
director of a large New York school of speech. 

The book has fourteen chapters, an appendix, and—wonder of 
wonders—a full index. It is impossible to single out the best chap- 
ters, for all of them are of a uniformly high order. But it must be 
pointed out that the book is a full, well-rounded, scholarly treatment 
of the major aspects of public speech. 

In his writing Mr. Flapan shows his wealth of speaking and 
teaching experience, for he is an ever-helpful guide around the many 
pitfalls of speaking. He points out what is to be done as well as 
what must be avoided. Patient, careful, experienced, the author 
seems at home in the whole realm of speech. 

Everywhere the author exemplifies fully: sometimes formulae 
are given, sometimes experiences, and sometimes quotations. But 
always, the reader is made to feel that the suggestions are worthy 
because the author has seen them work out in his own speech classes. 

At the end of each chapter, for review purposes, there is a careful 
summary. Although the author states that the book was written pri- 
marily for mature men and women, this reviewer recommends it for 
academic use. It is a most unusual book. 

TuHeEopore G. Enrsam, New York City 
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Voice for Speech. By FrepertcK Westey Orr. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938; pp. 283. $2.00. 

The aspiration of our author in writing Voice for Speech is 
expressed in his preface thus: 

If the author has learned anything during the past ten years in regard to 
vocal training, it has been the necessity of discovering the cause of the vocal 
difficulty, whether it be in the (a) thinking, (b) the lack of emotional con- 
trol, (c) objectionable personality traits, or (d) a defective vocal apparatus ; 
and once the cause has been discovered, working specifically for the removal 
of the cause. 

Few texts in this field are built upon so broad and rational a 
foundation as is this one. Professor Orr is to be commended for 
calling the attention of the student to many elements in his physical, 
mental, and emotional make-up that should be taken into account in 
the student’s attempts at vocal improvement. It seems scarcely likely 
that without such a survey of his vocal potentials, even the best 
student would discover by himself all of the sources of vocal effec- 
tiveness. 

One is amazed, however, at the ambitiousness of Professor Orr’s 
outline for his book. The text material is spread over only 275 
small pages; and of these perhaps a third are devoted to exercise 
material. In the rest he attempts to treat all of the problems listed 
in his preface. With each aspect he presents: (1) an analysis of its 
significance in voice production; (2) a statement of the normal voice 
as viewed from the aspect under study; (3) a study of the abnormali- 
ties of voice as viewed from this same point of view; (4) instruc- 
tion as to methods of diagnosis of these abnormalities; and (5) 
methods of vocal improvement. When one observes that Professor 
Orr covers the entire field of voice from breathing to pronunciation— 
from thinking to feeling—from analysis of the printed page to the 
attitude of the speaker toward his auditor—one is astonished at the 
magnitude of his plan. One says: Can he accomplish so compre- 
hensive a program? 

To the reviewer it seems that the author has in many places writ- 
ten so sketchily as to bring no practical value to the reader. The job 
he has set out to do just cannot be done in so few pages. If half, or 
even a third, of what the book contains were amplified and presented 
frankly as a partial statement of the problem of vocal training, the 
book would have much greater value than the one before us. In the 
hands of a well informed teacher, who can so amplify the text, Voice 
for Speech furnishes an excellent outline for class study; but with- 
out such a teacher the book impresses without informing, mystifies 
without guiding, and disquiets without inspiring. 

Rosert West, University of Wisconsin 
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Your Voice Personality. By Loratne Ossorn. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons 1938; pp. vii-xvi+-176. $2.00. 

This volume, written by a teacher in the field of voice culture and 
speech, seems to be directed at all those who may be interested in 
improving or uncovering their “voice personalities.” As such it 
appears to fit well into the scheme of the adult education course. 

The book is divided into three parts: How to Acquire a Good 
Voice; Adding Qualities That Give Personality to Your Voice; and, 
How to Express Yourself. In all, there are twenty-six chapters, many 
of them with eye-catching titles. Two of these, Keeping Your Voice 
Young, and Faults and Remedies, are of special and lasting value. 

For sheer verve and dash one will go far to find the equal of this 
book ; and the sprightliness of the style is joined to the experience of 
the author. Several other authorities are drawn upon, notably 
Professor C. A. Dwyer, who contributes both a preface and part of 
the chapter on speech construction. 

There are five illustrations, a number of charts, and many search- 
ing and helpful questions. The book is stimulating. It should not go 
unread. 


Tueopore G. Enrsam, New York City 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Eastern Public Speaking Con- 
ference was held at the Hotel New Yorker in New York City April 22 and 
23, with J. Walter Reeves, of Peddie School, presiding. Among the programs 
presented were the following: 

GENERAL SESSION 


Wilbur Jones Kay (1873-1937), John H. Frizzell, Pennsylvania State College 

Conducting Conferences and Training Conference Leaders, Frank Cushman, 
U. S. Office of Education 

Social Standards in Public Speaking Instruction, Arleigh B. Williamson, New 
York University 

Training for a Teacher Treating Disorders of Speech, Smiley Blanton, Cornell 
University Medical College 

Standards for Choral Speaking as an Educational Activity, Magdalene Kramer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

What Constitutes a Teacher of Speech? James M. O'Neill, Brooklyn College 

4 and Debate, Lester Thonnsen, College of the City 

ew Yor 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Presiding: Frances Tibbits, Newark, New Jersey, Public Schools 


Speech Fundamentals—a Part of the Commercial Course, Laurence B. Good- 
rich, East Orange High School, New Jersey 

— cs Oral English, Mrs. M. J. Swindler, Junior College, St. Mary’s 

ity, > 

Courses in Speech as Contributors to a Program in Human Relations, Eliz- 
abeth D. McDowell, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Speech Improvement and the Classroom Teacher, Marie Ball, Madison High 
School, Rochester, N.Y. 

Correlation of Dramatics and Guidance, Eleanor McBreen, Sidley School of 
S h, Watertown, Mass. 

Codrdinating Speech in Secondary Schools and Colleges, Ethel G. Lord, Col- 
lingswood, N.J. 

Pusatic Discussion 
Presiding: W. Hayes Yeager, George Washington University 

The Place of Parliamentary Procedure in the Speech Department, Joseph F. 
O’Brien, Pennsylvania State College 

The New York Experiment in Public Discussion, J. V. Garland, Colgate 
University 

The a to Force in Public Discussion, William E. Utterback, Oberlin 

ege 


THe THEATER 
Presiding: Hoyt H. Hudson, Princeton University 


Shall We Have a National-Sponsored Theater? John Dolman, Jr., University 
of Pennsylvania 

The Theater Is Always Dying, Barrett H. Clark, Dramatists’ Guild 

Revitalizing the Classics, Joseph Holland, Mercury Productions 

The Difficulties of Modern Productions, Brock Pemberton 
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DEBATE 
Presiding: Norman W. Mattis, Harvard University 


A Comey of Debating at Phillips Academy, Roger W. Higgins, Phillips 
cademy 

Suggested Plans for Debate Speeches, Robert F. Young, Harvard University 

Technique of the Scholastic Disputation, John J. Coniff, S.J., Fordham 
University 

Pi Kappa Delta’s Section of Questions, Marie Hochmuth, Mt. Mercy College 
for Women 

Did You Hear What I said? Leo L. Rockwell, Colgate University 


Dramatics 
Presiding: John Dolman, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 

New Plays for Amateur Production, Louise Frankenstein, editor, Play 
Readings 

Movement in Directing—a Demonstration, Felix Brentano, N. Y. School of 
Social Research 

Reading of Lines—a Demonstration, Constance Welch, Yale University 

Pointing the Play—a Demonstration, Milton Smith, Columbia University 

Educational Dramatics as a Process and as a Product, Ruth H. McKenzie, 
Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia 

How Not to Produce Classical Plays, Stanley Wood, South Orange High 
School, N.J. 

Type Casting in Educational Dramatics, Julia Farnam, Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

How and How Not to Teach Acting, Flora S. Curtis, Senior High School, 
Pawtucket, R.I. 

New Forms of Theater, Roy Mitchell, New York University 


SPEECH CORRECTION 

Presiding: Jane B. Taylor, President, N. Y. League for Speech Improvement 

High Speed Vocal Cord Photography Showing Slow Motion Pictures of the 
Vocal Cords, Dr. J. C. Steinberg, Bell Telephone Research Laboratories 

Speech Training for the Spastic Child, Dr. Earl R. Carlson, Professor of 
Neurology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University 

Recent Experimental Approaches to the Physiology and Pathology and 
Articulation, H. Koepp-Baker, Pennsylvania State College 

The Development of Useful Speech for the Deaf, Clarence D. O'Connor, 
superintendent, Lexington School for the Deaf 

The Pathological Vocal Complications in the Characteristic Dyslogia of 
Mongolism and Their Treatment, Charles H. Voelker, Dartmouth College 

eas Problems of Speech Correction, Henrietta Prentiss, Hunter 
College 

Speech Readiness, Elizabeth D. McDowell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Problems in Oral Interpretation, George Glasgow, Fordham University 

The Importance of Speech Training for the Very Young, Lou Kennedy, 
Brooklyn College 

Progress of Speech Education in New Jersey, Ruth Thomas, President, N. J. 
Association of Teachers of Speech 


Aputt EpucaTion 
Presiding: Charles A. Dwyer, New York University 
What Adults Expect to Get Out of a Public Speaking Course, C. R. Richards, 
The National Institute 
Special Problems in Teaching Adults, Abigail Casey, Pratt Institute 
Advanced Courses in Public Speaking for Adults, Elmer E. Nyberg, New 


York University 
Do Teachers of Adult Speech Courses Need Special Training? Oromond 


Drake, Princeton University 
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OrAL INTERPRETATION 
Presiding: Ruth R. Haun, Syracuse University 
The Teaching of Oral Interpretation of Poetry in the High School, Ruby 
Walker Papp, Hunter College High School 
The Power of Speech, Leighton Rollins, Studio of Acting, Easthampton 
Oral Interpretation, a Re-Creative Art, Margaret P. McLean, New York 
University 
saa ond Contribution to the Speech Arts, Helen Brown, Hampton 
nstitute 
Dramatic Interpretation—The Theater Art, Elizabeth B. Grimball, New York 
School of the Theater 
In addition to these formal programs there was a choral speaking dem- 
onstration with a panel discussion, a panel discussion on phonetics, and a dem- 


onstration class in parliamentary law. 
* * * * 


The annual conference of the Central States Speech Association was held 
at Columbia, Missouri, April 1 and 2, with close to four hundred teachers in 
attendance, and Charles R. Layton, of Muskingum College, in the president's 
chair. Among the programs presented were the following: 


PERSISTENT PROBLEMS IN SPEECH 
Presiding: Charles R. Layton, Muskingum College 
Persistent Problems in Dramatic Art, William G. B. Carson, Washington 
University 
The Probability of an Exact Factual Word Unit, V. A. Ketcham, Ohio State 
University 
Oral Interpretation and the Language of Imaginative Literature, F. M. Rarig, 
University of Minnesota 
Voice Training in an Integrated System of Speech Rehabilitation, C. T. Simon, 
Northwestern University 
DrAMATICS 
Presiding: Lee Norvelle, Indiana University 
The Theater and the Arts in Wagner's Ideal Community and the Nasi State, 
Ulric Moore, Iowa State Teachers College 
Training the Actor, Charlotte Wollaeger, Shorewood High School, Milwaukee 
Some Problems in Directing, Susan Dikeman Dailey, Emerson High School, 


Gary 

Clyde Fitch and the American Theater, Robert Masters, Terre Haute State 
Teachers College 

The Teaching of Dramatics in the Gary Schools, Mildred Harter, Gary Public 
Schools 

An Analysis of Present-Day Interest in Puppetry, with Demonstration, Jean 
and Wesley Wiksell, Stephens College 

SPEECH CORRECTION 
Presiding: Wendell Johnson, University of Iowa 

The Speech Correction and Speech Improvement Program in the Rochester 
Public Schools, Esther Giaspey, Rochester Public Schools (Minnesota) 

A Study of Speech Development in Nursery School Children, Mildred C. 
Templin and M. D. Steer, Purdue University 

Exercises and Insight in Speech Correction, Ernest Henrickson, Iowa State 
Teachers College 

A Two-Room Technique for Stutterers, Clarence T. Simon and Raymond Car- 
hart, Northwestern University 


OrAL INTERPRETATION 
Presiding: Charles Price Green, University of Oklahoma 
The University of Missouri Speech Choir, Ramon L. Irwin, University of 
Missouri 
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Values and Methods in Teaching Interpretation, Mary Blackburn, Granite City 
(Illinois) High School 

Suggestions for Vitalizing Imagery, Elaine Tucker, Classen High School, 
Oklahoma City 

Interpretative Reading as Preparation for Acting, Donald Winbigler, Uni- 
versity of Iowa 

Good Taste in Interpretation, W. M. Parrish, University of Illinois 

Making Printed Words Live, Ralph Dennis, Northwestern University 


DEBATE AND DIscuSSION 
Presiding: Guy S. Greene, lowa State College 
Audience Reaction to Debaters, Alan H. Monroe, Purdue University 
Some Facts About Speech Contest Judging, Franklin H. Knower, University 
of Minnesota 
The Relations of Debate and Discussion, J. H. McBurney, Northwestern 
University 
RHETORIC AND Pusiic SPEAKING 
Presiding: A. Craig Baird, University of Iowa 
Chesterfield’s Advice on Public Speaking, Donald Bryant, Washington 
University 
Jonathan Edward’s Theory and Practice of Public Speaking, Orville Hitch- 
cock, University of Akron 
Invention in the Speeches of Charles Sumner, Carl Dallinger, Park College 
The Oratory of Samuel Gompers, Edwin W. Schoenberger, Northwestern 
University 
The Public Speaking Career of W. J. Bryan, Myron Phillips, Wabash College 
ADMINISTERING AND ORGANIZING THE SPEECH PROGRAM 
Presiding: Charles R. Layton, Muskingum College 
Speech Associations and State Teachers Associations, Thomas J. Walker, 
Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Association 
The Administration of a State Program of Speech Education, Lloyd W. King, 
Missouri State Superintendent of Public Schools 
A Bundle of Sticks, J. T. Marshman, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Taking Speech Problems to the Administrator, Donald Hayworth, Michigan 
State College 
The Development of a Speech Program, Frederick M. Tisdel, Dean of the 
College of Arts & Science, University of Missouri 
Speech Standards and the North Central Association, John Rufi, School of 
Education, University of Missouri 
A Survey of Teacher Training Requirements in the Central States Area, W. 
Roy Diem, Ohio Wesleyan University 
What Chance Has Truth in Debate? E. C. Buehler, University of Kansas 
SPEECH AND THE Rapio AUDIENCE 
Presiding: H. C. Harshbarger, University of lowa 
The Radio Audience, H. B. Summers, Kansas State College 
Radio and Public Discussion, Forrest Whan, Iowa State College 
The Techniques of Speech in Radio Broadcasting,” Eloise Daubenspeck, 
Director, American School of the Air, Columbia Broadcasting System 
TEACHING SPEECH AT THE ELEMENTARY ScHooLt LEVEL 
Presiding: Mildred Harter, Gary Public Schools 
o— - ames in the Elementary School, Rita Cristie, Evanston Public 
ools 
os Speaking in the Elementary School, Verna Finger, Northwestern 
niversity 
Materials for Speech Work in the Elementary School, Lucille Miller, Ham- 
mond Public Schools 
Speech Education and Reéducation in the Elementary Schools, Laura L. 
—_ Gary Public Schools, and Jayne Shover, East Chicago Public 
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TEACHING SPEECH AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 
Presiding: Cyretta Morford, Redford High School, Detroit 

Security in the School, W. E. Rosenstengel, Superintendent, Columbia Public 
Schools, and Carney Smith, Northern High School, Flint 

Security in the Community, Mrs. Charles Germane, Columbia, and Winifred 
Ray, Wiley High School, Terre Haute 

Radio Widens the Field, Harriet V. Edwards, Director, Educational Programs, 
Station KMOX, St. Louis 

Something Different, C. R. Van Nice, Managing Editor, School Activities 


TEACHING SPEECH AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 
Presiding: J. H. McBurney, Northwestern University 
The Undergraduate Major in Speech, K. G. Hance, Albion College 
Adult Education in Speech at the College Level, Irving J. Lee, Northwestern 


University 
Problems in Teaching Professional Speech, Dean McSloy, Garret Theological 


Seminary 

In addition to these formal programs, there was a production of Dear 
Brutus by the Missouri Workshop, a production of After Tomorrow by the 
Stephens College Art Theatre, a luncheon and informal discussion of stuttering, 
and a conference dinner, at which the main address, The Symbolism of Voice 
and Action, was given by Franklin H. Knower, University of Minnesota. 
Officers for the current year are Franklin H. Knower, President, Lena Foley, 
Shorewood High School, Vice-President, and Loren D. Reid, University of 
Missouri, Executive Secretary. The 1939 conference of the Central States 
Association will be held at Minneapolis on April 14 and 15. 

The ninth annual convention of the Southern Association of Teachers of 
Speech was held at the Henry Grady Hotel in Atlanta from March 29 through 
April 2. The five days of meetings included the meetings of the Clinic-Institute 
of Human Relations Through Speech, the Southern Congress of Human 
Relations, the Forensic Tournament, and the Speech Festivals. The programs 
presented during this period were too numerous to be reprinted here in full, 
and hence are merely summarized. The objective of the convention was ex- 
pressed as an intention “to serve as a student laboratory and faculty Clinic- 
Institute for the advance of progressive leadership in southern speech 
education.” The programs included clinics in playcasting, speech recording, 
radio techniques, motion picture photography, make-up, and speech tests and 
measurements ; programs on speech hygiene and phonetics, forensic innovations, 
elementary-secondary schools, colleges and universities, audio-visual aids, the 
educational theater, the interpretative arts, speech rehabilitation, four general 
sessions, a poetry tea, a choric speech festival, a Tau Kappa Alpha dinner, a 
state groups luncheon, an extempore reading prose festival, a drama festival, 
a forensic tournament, a congress of human relations, and an association 
banquet, at which the guest speakers included Nan Bagby Stephens, playwright, 
and Gilbert Maxwell, poet. Orville C. Miller, of Vanderbilt University, was 
president of the Association, and A. A. Hopkins, University of Florida, 
executive secretary. Close to fifty members of the Southern Association 
participated in the programs, as well as the following from other regions: C. 
K. Thomas, Cornell University; Elwood Murray, University of Denver; 
Raymond V. Shoberg, Western Michigan State Teachers College (Kala- 
mazoo); Harry W. Amtower, Student Manager, Speakers Bureau, American 
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University; C. E. Krefting, Bradley Polytechnic Institute; Ellen C. Hender- 
son, Chicago; Lee Owen Snook, playwright, Chicago; and Richard R. Hutche- 
son, American University. 


* * * * 


The Oregon State Speech Conference was held at Corvallis April 22-23. 
The program included an auditorium program; a sound equipment demon- 
stration; a forensic exhibition which included a debate, an extempore speech, 
and an oration; a junior high school dramatic production of Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs; a speech clinic demonstration; an interpretative exhibition ; 
a stagecraft demonstration, including scene construction, lighting, make-up, 
and costumes; the Oregon high school championship debate; two business 
meetings and luncheons; and a conference dinner. This novel type of conven- 
tion, without formal programs, is reported as having been unusually suc- 
cessful. About two hundred teachers attended the meetings, which were 
planned by the president, Earl W. Wells, Oregon State College. The officers 
elected for 1938-1939 were as follows: President, H. H. Dirksen, Grant High 
School, Portland; Vice-President, P. M. Collier, Portland Extension Center ; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Agnes Lincoln, Sellwood School, Portland. 


* * * 


The annual convention of the Georgia Association of Teachers of Speech 
was held at the Atlanta Biltmore February 18 and 19, with the following 
programs : 

OPENING SESSION 
Address of Greeting, Governor E. D. Rivers 
The Place of Speech in the High School, Mark Smith, Superintendent of 

Schools, Thomaston 
Speech in Motion Pictures for Classroom Use, Walter S. Bell, Director of 

Visual Education, Atlanta 
Problems of the Director, Ruth Simonson, Wesleyan College 
Radio Preparation, Gwynne Burrows, Commercial High School, Atlanta 
Demonstrations : 

Corrective Speech, Mrs. W. W. Davison, Atlanta 

Creative Dramatics, J. J. Brooks, Atlanta 

Make-Up, Madame Badea Ball, Elizabeth Arden Studios, New York 

Educational Radio, Miss Brock, Educational Director, WATL 

Radio Play Broadcast, Gwynne Burrows, Atlanta 


SaturDAY MornincG SESSION 
Poetry and Prose Material, Eleanor Moses, Statesboro 
Plays Suitable for High School Production, Atwood Hudson, Thomasville 
ve «gaa Speech, Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Atlanta 
chools 

Demonstration in Choral Reading, Mary Thomas Maxwell and Georgia State 

College for Women Choir 

The Georgia Association elects only half of its officers each year. New 
officers for the current year are: First Vice-President, Stacy Keach, Arm- 
strong Junior College, Savannah; Third Vice-President, Mrs. W. W. Davison, 
Atlanta; and Secretary, Atwood Hudson, Thomasville. Edna West, of Bessie 
Tift College, continues as President; Ruth Simonson, Wesleyan Conservatory, 
as Second Vice-President; and Louise Waldrop, Bessie Tift College, as 
Treasurer. 


| 
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The annual meeting of the West Virginia Association of Teachers of 
Speech was held in Charleston, West Virginia, October 28. The program 
included a discussion of speech correction by Fannie Davis, Kanawha County 
schools, a discussion of high school dramatics by Dorothy Stone White, 
Morgantown High School, and an address by Dean Ralph Dennis, of the 
Northwestern University School of Speech. The president of the association 
is Voras D. Meeks, of West Virginia University, and Richard C. Brand, of 
Greenbrier High School, is secretary-treasurer. 


The first full day’s meeting of the Oklahoma Speech Teachers Association 
was held in Oklahoma City on February 10, with the following programs: 
GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Charles Price Green, University of Oklahoma 


Values in Choral Reading, Elaine Tucker, Classen High School, Oklahoma City 

Technique in Oral Reading, Jack Douglas, El Reno High School 

The Poetry Reading Festival, Chloe Armstrong, Yukon High School 

Interpretation in the Junior High School, Ruth Redwine, Capitol Hill Junior 
High School, Oklahoma City 

The Speech Education Bulletin, Elizabeth Anne Pickens, Franklin School, 
Tulsa, and Mrs. Velma T. Hutcherson, Tulsa 

Selected Readings from Prose and Poetry, Gertrude Johnson, University of 
Wisconsin 

Demonstration of Choral Reading: Classen High School Verse-Speaking 
Choir, under the direction of Elaine Tucker 

DraMATICS 

Presiding: Frances Dinsmore Davis, Oklahoma College for Women 


Demonstration of Tempo as Related to Stage Direction: 
Farce, Leslie Reynolds, Lawton 
Sophisticated Comedy, Neona Kidd, Wewoka High School 
Romantic Comedy, Ruth Torpey, El Reno 
Poetic Drama, Mary Gray Thompson, Oklahoma City 
Folk Tragedy, Iona Ballew Freeman, Ada Senior High School 


At the final meeting there was a symposium by a number of principals 
and superintendents on speech contest activities, a panel discussion on the same 
subject by high school and college teachers, and a discussion of the national 
contest system led by Ted Beaird of the University of Oklahoma. Officers of 
the Oklahoma Association for the current year are: President, Charles P. 
Green, University of Oklahoma, reélected; Vice-President, James Robinson, 
Northeastern State Teachers College, Tahlequah; and Executive Secretary, 
Walter Emery, University of Oklahoma. 

*“* * * 


The Ohio Association of College Teachers of Speech held its annual meet- 
ing at Capital University, Columbus, April 29. Lionel Crocker, Denison Uni- 
versity, presented a paper on Beecher’s Speeches in England; E. Turner Stump, 
Kent State University, discussed the Dramatic Producers Codperative Buyers 
Association; and H. D. Hopkins, Heidelberg College, discussed Experience in 
Government Sponsored Forums. The Association voted formal approval of the 
Dramatic Producers Codperative Buyers Association. Officers for 1938-1939 
are as follows: President, Lionel Crocker; Vice-President, Rev. C. M. Ryan, 
John Carroll University (reélected) ; Secretary-Treasurer, Bert Emsley, Ohio 
State University (reélected) ; Editor of the News Letter, G. Vernon Kelley, 
Wittenberg College; and Executive Committee Member, W. C. Craig, Capital 
University. 


| 
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The second annual conference of the Nebraska Speech Association was 
held at Grand Island April 9, with more than seventy members in attendance. 
The program consisted of five panels, with Norman Coffee, of Holdredge, in 
charge of the interpretative reading panel; Enid Miller, of Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, the oratorical panel; L. T. Laase, Hastings College, extemporaneous 
speaking ; F. L. Winship, Principal of the Central City High School, the one- 
act play panel; and Ira O. Jones, Omaha Technical High School, the debate 
panel. Officers of the Nebraska Association for the year are: President, F. L. 
Winship, Principal, Central City High School; Vice-President, C. C. Weinerth, 
Superintendent of the Greeley Schools; Secretary, Margaret Servine, Lincoln; 
and Treasurer, Edward Betz, Hastings College. 


Michigan State College is this year inaugurating a new speech curriculum. 
The speech staff of the college spent several months compiling some three 
thousand topics which might be covered in a department of speech. These 
items were organized into homogeneous groups and arranged in courses. All 
overlapping has been eliminated, and the sequence of courses worked out with 
special care. The new curriculum includes 46 courses, as contrasted with 13 of 
the old curriculum. The Department of Speech and Dramatics of the college, 
created only last year, now has a staff of eight instructors and 38 majors. 
Enrollment in speech courses during the 1938 summer session was larger than 
that of any other department except education. Donald Hayworth is the chair- 
man of the department. 

The Department of Speech of the University of Oklahoma is now offering 
work leading to the Master’s Degree in Speech. Charles P. Green is chairman 
of the department. During the summer session the department organized a 
Speech Conference for the week of July fourth, with Frank M. Rarig, of the 
University of Minnesota, as principal speaker. 

** * 

The University of Denver held its third annual summer Speech and Drama 
Institute, including a Laboratory in Playwriting and Folk Drama, a National 
Forensic League Conclave, and the Central City Play Festival. The institute 
extended from July 18 to 29. The programs were of all types, and covered all 
phases of speech work, with a large staff of lecturers. Among the speakers 
from a distance were George McCarty, South Dakota State College; Karl 
Mundt, Madison, South Dakota, President, National Forensic League; Gerald 
Pierson, Newton, Kansas, High School; E. E. Fleischman, College of the City 
of New York; William J. Wilkinson, Iowa State College; Kenneth Christian- 
sen, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota; Vida R. Sutton, National 
Broadcasting Company; Maude May Babcock, University of Utah; Bryng 
Bryngelson, University of Minnesota; D. V. Morris, Kansas City Junior 
College; and Robert Edmond Jones, who was in charge of the Central City 


Play Festival last summer. 
** * * 


The new course of study in speech for the state of Washington has recently 
been published by the Washington State Department of Education, and can 
be procured by writing the office at Olympia. In a recent survey of fifteen 
recent state courses of study prepared for a Master’s thesis at Stanford Uni- 
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versity, A. Eason Monroe of that University rated the Washington course of 
study highest. It was prepared by a committee which included Horace G. 
Rahskopf, University of Washington, as chairman, and representatives from 
all school levels, as well as the director of a teachers college, a teacher of 
speech and lip reading for the deaf, a teacher of speech correction, an ele- 
mentary teacher of reading, and the head of an English department. The course 
of study covers work in speech as a basic part of the curriculum from kinder- 
garten through college and teachers college. 


The Southern Speech Bulletin, one of the most successful of the sectional 
speech bulletins, has just become a quarterly, thus doubling the number of 
its issues. Rose B. Johnson, of Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, is editor 
of the Bulletin, and Leroy Lewis, of Duke University, is business manager. 


* * 


Many members of the National Association of Teachers of Speech will 
be interested in the recent announcement of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, that a series of records is to be issued, called the Contemporary 
Poets Series, edited by George W. Hibbitt and W. Cabell Greet of Columbia 
University. One of the first records to be issued is a re-issue of Vachel 
Lindsay’s reading of his famous poem, The Congo, which has long been out of 
print. It has now been transferred to improved durable disks. Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin has recorded his reading of three of his best poems, The Secret 
Heart, The Fog, and Lantern in the Snow. Robert Frost has made four double 
records of his best-loved poems, including The Death of the Hired Man, Mend- 
ing Wall, and Two Tramps in Mud Time. A complete list of the available 
records may be obtained from the National Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago. 

* * 

Guest lecturers in the summer session at Washington State College in- 
cluded Kenneth F. Damon, College of the City of New York, and Carlyn 
Winger, Pacific College. 

St. Louis University now requires a course 12 the fundamentals of speech 
for all sophomores in the College of Arts & Sciences, and the School of 
Education and Social Sciences, and all juniors premedical, predental, and 
School of Nursing students. The result is that about three times as many 
students are choosing speech for a major as in past years. 

** * * 


Stephens College now requires every student to take two hours of speech 
training during her freshman year. College authorities report that Miss 
Maude Adams has stimulated interest in better speech habits, and the demand 
for speech training has greatly increased. 

An innovation in the Northwestern University Summer Session this past 
year was a symposium in public speaking organized as a credit course of ten 
public lectures under the title of Speech as a Social Force in the Modern 
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World. The speakers were Gordon Allport, Professor of Psychology at Har- 
vard University; Lyman Bryson, Professor of Adult Education of Columbia 
University and Educational Director of the Town Hall of the Air; George 
Hartmann, Professor of Psychology at Columbia University, and Harry Cap- 
lan, Professor of Classics at Cornell University. In charge of the course were 
James H. McBurney and Irving J. Lee of the School of Speech faculty. 


* * * 


Announcement was made recently by the Radio Division of the Wayne 
University Department of Speech that a new type of master’s thesis has been 
accepted. Frank Telford, formerly program director of the Wayne University 
Broadcasting Guild, and now radio script writer for the Detroit Board of 
Education, prepared seven weekly half-hour experimental dramatizations of 
A Tale of Two Cities, cast them, and produced them. He then prepared a 
director’s manual with explanation of techniques used in adapting, problems 
in building sound, correlating mood music and drama, etc., and a recording of 
the complete series was then filed away as the M.A. thesis. Harry Goldstein is 
preparing another thesis of the same nature, using his own adaptation of the 
Arabian Nights. Garnet Garrison is director of the Radio Division of the 
Wayne University Speech Department. 


The annual recital of the London Verse Speaking Choir, which took place 
at the Tavistock Little Theatre July 14th, aimed to offer as much variety as 
possible, both in types of material, and in grouping of voices. The program 
included three dramatic verse numbers—the biblical drama of The Golden 
Image, two choruses and a scene from Archibald MacLeish’s verse drama 
Panic, and a dramatization of Rossetti’s poem, Sister Helen. The lyrical part 
of the program included passages from the Psalms, serious lyrics and nonsense 
verse, and prose selections. 

* * * 

Miss Vanda E. Kerst, Chairman of the Department of Speech of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women, was for the second time in charge of a 
Choral Speaking Colony on the campus of the college during the past summer 
session. Six courses were offered by the staff, which included Genevieve Jones, 
of the University of Wisconsin, and Carll W. Doxsee and M. Oclo Miller 
Shaw of the Pennsylvania College for Women. 

x* * * * 

Because of the rapidly growing interest in choral speaking, the Gloucester 
School of the Theatre offered a week’s intensive course in this art after the 
regular summer theater season. Miss Cecile de Banke, of Wellesley College, 


was in charge of the course. 
** * 


A program called Choral Speaking in the Educational Scheme was pre- 
sented the Department of Speech of Wellesley College April 29. It included 
demonstrations by the Wellesley Verse Speaking Choir, the Watertown High 
School Choral Speaking Club, the Newton High School Verse Speaking 
Choir, and the Pine Manor-Dana Hall Verse Speaking Choir. 


< 
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FORENSICS 


A series of transcribed triangular debates was arranged last April between 
the College of the Pacific, the Branch Agricultural College of Utah, and the 
Universities of Hawaii, Redlands, and Wyoming. After the recordings were 
made at each institution the discs were routed from campus to campus and 
to the judges. 

A series of seven radio debates was staged over station WNEW during 
last February and March, between Rutgers University and Georgian Court 
College, on the proposition, Resolved: That woman's place is in the home. 

At the University of Arizona last year 81 students participated in extra- 
curricular speech activities (this number includes some duplicates), including 
intramural debate, oratory, and after-dinner speaking; 25 of this number rep- 
resented the University in intercollegiate forensic activities. The students 
engaged in 33 intercollegiate debates, 20 of which were held away from home. 
Among the speech awards given by the University are the intramural debate 
medals; the Steinfeld Loving Cup, awarded for the highest number of points 
earned in the intramural speech tournament; the Byron Cummings Debate 
Cups, to students who represented the University in intercollegiate debates ; 
the Delphian Award, to the woman student who does the most outstanding 
work in public speaking for the year; and the Meyer Rubenstein Award for 
Good Diction. 

The High School Division of the seventh annual Rocky Mountain Speech 
Conference was held February 17-19 at the University of Denver, with 
approximately 300 students and teachers in attendance. More than 100 students 
participated in the new Speech Experience Progression which was the chief 
feature of the program. 

The Intercollegiate Division of the same Rocky Mountain Speech Confer- 
ence, held at the University of Denver February 10-12, was centered around 
a new discussion progression on the theme of Control of Disputes between 
Capital and Labor. Squads of speakers from 23 colleges and universities par- 
ticipated in the sequence of seven discussions on this theme. The extempo- 
raneous speaking, oratory, and visual aid speaking sections were also confined 
to phases of this theme. 

William Jewell College, in Missouri, probably carried out the most 
ambitious intercollegiate schedule of any American college last year. The teams 
traveled into 39 states, British Columbia, and Ontario, and participated in 
more than 116 intercollegiate debates. One squad had an 8,000 mile trip, and 
two others had 6,000 mile trips, four of them going into 23 states. 

The tenth annual convention of Phi Rho Pi, the junior college forensic 
organization, was held at Norman, Oklahoma, April 10 to 14. The 1938-1939 
debate question for Phi Rho Pi schools is Resolved: That the United States 
should cease to use public funds for the purpose of stimulating business. 

The 1938 annual contest of the Intercollegiate Civic Oratorical League 
was held at Oberlin College May 13. 

At the University of Florida last year there were 50 students on the Var- 
sity debate squad, and 58 intercollegiate debates were scheduled. 

Allegheny College completed a busy debate schedule last year, including 
50 intercollegiate debates, 26 of which were men’s debates, 13 women’s debates, 
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and 11 freshman debates. A Speakers’ Bureau was organized by the Speech 
Department, and 24 engagements were filled, in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
York. 

The 1938-1939 debate question for the Wisconsin High School Forensic 
Association is: Resolved: That the, United States should establish an alliance 
with Great Britain. 

DRAMATICS 


The second theater conference of the year sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
State College through its Extension Services was held in the Playhouse at 
Erie February 19, with Henry B. Vincent, director of the Playhouse, as chair- 
man. Members of the faculties of Allegheny College and Westminster College 
aided staff members from the Division of Dramatics in presenting the program. 
In the evening the Playhouse company presented Elizabeth the Queen. 

The Cornell University Theatre gave 39 presentations during the year 
from the late spring of 1937 to the late spring of 1938, including nine long 
plays and 14 one-act plays in four groups. The annual period production was 
Paulding’s early 19th century nationalistic comedy-satire, The Bucktails, or 
Americans in England. So far as is known, this was the first revival of the 
play. Other plays on the schedule were The Importance of Being Earnest, Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, The Whiteheaded Boy, Ladies in Waiting, 
First Lady, Lady Precious Stream, Leave it to Psmith, Around the Corner, 
The Rivals, and a revival of A. M. Drummond’s choral drama, Traffic Signals. 
One of the striking experiments was a choral stage production of Archibald 
MacLeish’s verse play for radio, The Fall of the City. In addition to these 
presentations, the theater entertained visiting exchange productions from 
Hobart and Skidmore Colleges, sponsored the Rural Dramatics Festival of 
Farm and Home Week of the New York State College of Agriculture, as well 
as the work of the Kermis Players of that college, presented showings of 
Museum of Modern Art and other significant films, and brought to Ithaca 
Tony Sarg’s Marionettes, Thomas Wilfred’s Clavilux, and the Winslow 
Dancers, and codperated with the Cornell Dance Club in presenting the 
Humphrey-Weidmann Dance Group. The work of the theater is under the 
direction of A. M. Drummond, assisted by W. H. Stainton as assistant director ; 
Colby Lewis as technical director; H. D. Albright, Rockefeller Foundation 
Survey of Rural Drama in New York State; Elizabeth Worman, costume 
mistress ; Earle Ernst, business and publicity ; and Joel Trapido, Georgiana von 
Tornow, Robert Gard, Joseph Miller, Clare Foot, Celeste Pirwitz and Marie 
Prole. 

The Michigan Repertory Players, of the University of Michigan, cele- 
brated their tenth anniversary this past summer with 34 sold-out performances 
of the following plays: Maxwell Anderson’s High Tor, Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man, George Abbott’s Brother Rat, The Shoemakers’ Holiday, Robert Sher- 
wood’s Idiot’s Delight, Chodorov’s Kind Lady, Lennox Robinson’s The White- 
headed Boy, and The Vagabond King. Valentine B. Windt is director of the 
Players, and the guest director for the summer was Whitford Kane, from the 
Mercury Theater in New York. 

The first annual Drama Festival of the New York State Normal Schools 
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was held at Cortland April 28-30. The plays presented were the following: The 
Maker of Dreams, by Cortland Normal, under the direction of Mardel Ogilvie ; 
A Night of the Trojan War, by the Geneseo Normal, under the direction of 
Mary A. Thomas; The No ’Count Boy, by Cortland Normal; Which Is the 
Way to Boston? by Greene High School, directed by Grace R. McCormick ; 
Chinese Love, by New Paltz Normal, under the direction of Marion Twomey ; 
The Land of Heart’s Desire, by Oswego Normal, under the direction of Flor- 
ence Chambers; and The Government Regrets, by Brockport Normal, with 
Blaine DeLancey as director. 

Recent productions of The Blackfriars, at the University of Alabama, 
include the following plays: In a Little Spanish Town, by Norman Wright; 
Death Takes a Holiday, by Casella and Ferris; Tea for Nine, by Robert 
Scribner ; The Centerville Ghost, by Tom Taggart; The Trial of Mory Dugan, 
by Bayard Veiller; Down with Everything, a musicomedy by John Holleran; 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night; Let’s Write a Play, an original play by Ruby L. 
Apsey; So You're the Detective; Barchester Towers, by Thomas Job; and 
Sherwood’s The Queen’s Husband. The last five were presented during the 
summer session, with Vincent Raines as associate director. Lester Raines was 
director for all the productions. 

John Dolman, Jr., directed the last performance of the Players Club of 
Swarthmore for the 1937-1938 season. The play was Valentine Kataev’s 
Squaring the Circle. 

Theatre Workshop and Dance Groups of Wellesley College presented on 
March 26 Dunsany’s King Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior. Edith M. 
Smaill was director for the Theatre Workshop and Charlotte MacEwan for the 
Dance Groups. 

Spotlight Club of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, produced 
during the past season Mark Reed’s Petticoat Fever, Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, 
and a melodrama, Silas the Chore Boy, by Frank Bernard. 

Recent productions by the Hilltop Masquers of the Cortland State Normal 
School, New York, included Hell Bent for Heaven, Berkeley Square, Jour- 
ney's End, Outward Bound, Arms and the Man, Beggar on Horseback, and 
Under the Gaslight. Forthcoming productions will include Murder in the 
Cathedral, A Kiss for Cinderella, The Silver Cord, and The Purple Mask. 

Under the direction of Walter H. Trumbauer, The College Theatre of 
Alabama College recently presented Goldoni’s The Fan. 

The production schedule at Los Angeles Junior College has recently 
included Sean O’Casey’s Plough and the Stars, Jerry Blunt’s But Not Bohemia, 
As You Like It, Tartuffe, and Stage Door, by Ferber and Kaufman. 

Announcement was made recently by the Armstrong Junior College, of 
Savannah, Georgia, of the opening of its dramatic library and service bureau 
to dramatic organizations in the region. As part of the service thus offered, 
problems of a technical nature, such as directing, acting, stagecraft, design, 
lighting, costuming, and make-up will be handled for the director or teacher. 
There will be no charge for this service unless a representative is sent, and 
then the only cost to the school will be the expenses of the representative. 
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PERSONALS 


On Sunday, the fifth of June, the faculty, students, and alumni of the 
Northwestern University School of Speech celebrated the 60th anniversary of 
the founding of the school (as the Cumnock School of Oratory) and the 25th 
anniversary of Dean Ralph Dennis’ directorship. In honor of the occasion the 
School of Speech held an open house all afternoon, with refreshments served 
by the faculty wives and alumnae, and the climax of the celebration was a 
dinner for all alumni, students, faculty members and friends of the school. The 
dinner was held at the Woman’s Club of Evanston, and the speakers included 
Lew Sarett as toastmaster, President Walter Dill Scott of the University, J. 
L. Lardner, who spoke for the faculty, and Hope Summers Witherell for the 
alumni. The May number of the Northwestern University Alumni News 
bulletin was devoted to a sketch of Dean Dennis’ career, announcement of plans 
for the celebration of his anniversary, and a Salute to the Skipper, by Clarence 
Simon. 

Ray K. Immel, Dean of the School of Speech of the University of Southern 
California, conducted courses at Wayne University during the past summer. 
He is on leave from the University during the fall semester, and will spend 
several months in travel and research in the eastern part of the country. 

Donovan Rhynsburger has returned to his position as director of dramatics 
at the University of Missouri, after a two-year leave of absence during which 
he earned the M. F. A. degree at Yale University. In the spring he appeared 
in the title role of the Yale production of Rip Van Winkle. 

Miss Maude Adams has signed a twelve-months contract with Stephens 
College, beginning this fall. In addition to her regular work on the college 
campus, she will develop plans for a new summer theater for Stephens College, 
to be located in the Adirondacks in 1939. Miss Adams attracted widespread 
attention last year, when she spent six weeks on the Stephens campus, and 
produced Rostand’s Chantecler. 

W. Norwood Brigance, who has spent the past two years reorganizing 
the English Department of the University of Hawaii, has returned to his duties 
as chairman of the Speech Department of Wabash College. During the time 
he was in Hawaii the English Department there increased its enrollment from 
1300 to 1800, and its teaching staff from 14 to 26 members. Twenty-nine new 
courses were added to the curriculum. About two-thirds of the increase was 
in speech. 

T. Earle Johnson has returned to his post as chairman of the Speech 
Department at the University of Alabama, after spending the past two years 
doing graduate study at the University of Wisconsin. He will organize a 
speech clinic at Alabama, and initiate the first graduate work in speech, leading 
to the Master’s degree in speech. New assistants in the Alabama department 
are William A. Dozier, II, of the University of Alabama, and Leslie Davis, of 
the University of Denver. 

Ralph B. Wagner, director of Forensics and head of the Department of 
Speech at St. Louis University, is the new president of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity chapter of the American Association of University Professors. 

Paul Bagsell, who graduated from the University of Akron and secured 
his M.A. from the University of Wisconsin in June, has joined the speech staff 
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of Michigan State College, and will direct the work of the Speakers’ Bureau. 

Harley Smith, who has been teaching in the University High School at 
Louisiana State University on a half-time basis, will now give full time to this 
work, The University High School is the demonstration school of the L. S. U. 
Teachers College. The work includes methods courses for teachers who are 
doing practice teaching. 

Irving C. Stover, of John B. Stetson University, and H. P. Constans, of the 
University of Florida, exchanged positions during the past summer. 

Miss Edna West has resigned her position at Bessie Tift College to 
become head of the Speech Department at Georgia State College for Women 
at Milledgeville. 

Miss Ruth Pirtle, head of the Speech Department at Texas Technological 
College, conducted the fourth annual student tour to New York City and 
Canada during July and August. The group was composed of 23 students inter- 
ested in dramatics and other arts. 

Members of the National Association will learn with regret of the death, 
on last December 9, of Erastus Palmer, who established the Department of 
Public Speaking at the College of the City of New York in 1903, and remained 
there until his retirement in 1930. He was one of the founders of the Public 
Speaking Association, 
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Elbert W. Harrington (A Sense of Direction in High School Debating) 
is instructor of public speaking at the University of Colorado at Boulder. He 
received his B.A. from Iowa State Teachers College and his M.A. and Ph.D. 
from the University of Iowa. Before joining the staff at Colorado he directed 
the speech work at State Teachers College at River Falls, Wisconsin, and 
at State Teachers College at Mayville, North Dakota. He has contributed to 
the Gavel, the North Dakota Teacher, and the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH. 


Earl W. Wiley (Motivation as a Factor in Lincoln’s Rhetoric) is Profes- 
sor of Speech, Ohio State University. His undergraduate work was done at 
Dartmouth College. He has his M.A. from Ohio State University. He is the 
author of Four Speeches by Abraham Lincoln, Hitherto Unknown or Un- 
published (1927). He is the author of various articles on Lincoln as a speaker. 
He has written an article on Lincoln for Studies on American Oratory to be 
published by the NationaL AssocraTION. 


J. T. Marshman (The Mystery of Oral Interpretation) is the president of 
the National Association. After teaching at Penn State University he joined the 
staff of Ohio Wesleyan University, where he has been head of the department 
since 1920. He is co-author of Modern Magazine Stories and Oral Inter- 
pretation. 


Raymond Carhart (Evolution of the Speech Mechanism) is a member of 
the faculty of the School of Speech of Northwestern University. He received 
his Ph.D. degree from Northwestern University and is Instructor in the De- 
partment of Speech Re-education. 


Donald Nylen (Guidance and Speech in the School Program) is Super- 
visor of Guidance in the secondary schools in Seattle. Dr. Nylen has been a 
member of the staff of the Department of Speech of the Seattle High Schools. 


Donald W. Riley (The Place of Radio in the Speech Curriculum Today) 
directs radio instruction in the Department of Speech at Ohio State University. 
He has graduate degrees from Ohio State University. He has observed radio 
practice in Germany and France. At present he is working on a Handbook 
of Radio Drama Techniques. 


Henry Lee Ewbank (Bibliography of Periodical Literature on Debate and 
Discussion) is Professor of Speech*at the University of Wisconsin. He has 
served the National Association as Business Manager of the QuartTerty Jour- 
NAL from 1925-30 and as President in 1934. He is national president of Delta 
Sigma Rho. 
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Max D. Steer (Speech Correction Facilities in Colleges and Universities 
of Indiana) is Assistant Professor of Speech and Director of the Speech Clinic 
and Voice Science Laboratory at Purdue University. He holds the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of Iowa. Dr. Steer has conducted research 
studies in Speech Pathology and Voice Science which appear in various 
psychology journals, Speech Monographs, Journal of Speech Disorders and the 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, 


Eldon K. Jerome (Speech Correction Facilities in Colleges and Universities 
of Indiana) has his A.B. and M.A. from Northwestern University. Before 

taking up his work at Purdue as Assistant Director of the Speech Clinic and 
| Instructor in Speech, Mr. Jerome was Research Assistant in Speech Pathology 
at Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research at Mooseheart, Illinois. 


| William E. Utterback (Patterns of Public Discussion in School and in Life) 
received his master’s degree from Dartmouth College and his doctor’s degree 
from Cornell University. After seven years teaching at Cornell University 
and Dartmouth College he was for twelve years a professor of speech at 
Oberlin College. He has recently joined the staff of the College of the City of 
New York. He is co-author, with James A. Winans, of Argumentation and 

has contributed many articles to the QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 


| Charles H. Voelker (Are Affricates Elemental Phonemes?) has been on 
| the staff of the Department of Phonetics of Ohio State University. He is at 
present Director of the Dartmouth College Speech Clinic. He is review editor 

of the Journal of Speech Disorders. He is interested for the most part in speech 
| correction and in speech for the deaf. 


Edwin H. Paget (Forum Communication) has his B.L. from North- 
western University and his M.A. from the University of Pittsburgh. He has 
been President of the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech, and Presi- 
dent of North Carolina Association of Teachers of Speech since 1933. He 
founded the North Carolina Student Legislative Assembly in 1937. 


Margery Anne Moss (The Effect of Speech Defects on Second Grade 
Reading Achievement) received the A.B. degree from Birmingham-Southern 
College in 1936, and the M.A. degree from Peabody College in 1938. She is now 
a primary teacher in the Birmingham, Alabama, public schools. 


| Katharine Ommanney (Purposeful High School Dramatics) is the author 

of The Stage and the School. A pamphlet on How to Enjoy the Movies 
written for the Denver public schools has been widely quoted. After receiving 
her M.A. degree from Stanford, Miss Ommanney has done further work at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, London; The Oxford Summer School of 
Speech; Teacher’s College, Columbia University ; and The American Academy 
of Dramatic Art. Miss Ommanney is a member of the advisory board of the 
A.E.T.A. and a regional director of The Department of Secondary Education. 
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Last summer Miss Ommanney was acting president of the Cinema Apprecia- 
tion League in Hollywood. 


A. Craig Baird (The Educational Philosophy of the Teacher of Speech) | 
is Professor of Speech at the State University of lowa. He holds degrees from 
Wabash, Union Seminary, and Columbia. He is the author of College Readings 
on Current Problems (Houghton-Mifflin), 1925; Essays and Addresses Toward 
a Liberal Education (Ginn), 1934; Public Discussion and Debate, Revised 
Edition (Ginn), 1937; and Representative American Speakers, 1937-38 (Wil- 
son), 1938. 


Christina Burlingame Andreini (Selection of Materials for Play Production 
in the Junior High Schools) is a student at Stanford University. Formerly 
studied at the University of Oregon and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The wife of George Leslie Andreini, Director of Speech and Drama 
at Santa Rosa Junior College. 


Delwin Dusenbury (Co-Author with Franklin H. Knower, q.v., Oct. Q.J.) 
is head of the Department of Speech at Itasca Junior College at Coleraine, 
Minnesota. He holds degrees from the Universities of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. He is Chairman of Northwestern Division of Phi Rho Pi. 


Arthur L. Bradford (When Interpretation Comes of Age, Oct. Q.J.) is 
the director of dramatics at Maplewood-Richmond Heights High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. He has taught in the Missouri School of Mines and at the Uni- 
‘ versity of Minnesota. He has taught at the University of Missouri summer 
session and will teach this coming summer at George Peabody College. He has 
been a frequent contributor to the English Journal. 
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NOTICE MEMBERS 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


This blank is for your convenience in reporting the renewal of your membership- 
subscription. If your current membership has not yet expired, we shall appreciate 
it if you will hand the blank to a teacher of Speech who is not a member of the 
National Association. Your cooperation will materially assist the Association in 
reducing the cost of securing renewals and in expanding our membership enrollment. 


MEMBERSHIP-SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


G. E. Densmore, Executive Secretary 
The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Dear Sir: 
ch in payment of the item(s) checked below: 


[] REGULAR MEMBERSHIP in The National Association of Teachers 
of Speech and SUBSCRIPTION to The Quarterly Journal of Speech 
for one year, with the LISTING OF MY NAME in the National 


Directory of Teachers of Speech for 1938-1939. . es . $2.50 
C) COPY of the NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS OF F SPEECH 

for 1938-1939 . 1.00 

SPEECH MONOGRAPHS: (Check Volume Number Desired) Per Vol. 2.00 
C] Vol. 1, 1934 [] Vol. Ill, 1936 [] Vol. V, 1938 
Vol. Il, 1935 Vol. IV, 1937 


HIGH SCHOOL SPEECH BULLETINS: (Check Bulletins Desired) 
Drama Issue Contest Issue Debate Issue Per 50 
[-] Course of Study for High Schools. . m .30 
00 


([] REGISTRATION FOR TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE for one year 2: 
(See Placement Service Agreement on Reverse Side) 


[] SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP in The National Association of Teachers 
of Speech with which | wish to receive a Bound Volume of the fol- 
lowing four numbers of The Quarterly Journal of Speech........... 10.00 
(See List of Sustaining Membership Privileges on Reverse Side 


Official Name and Address of 
Institution Where Teaching ........ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 


Ten Dollars 
A Sustaining Membership represents a value of $21.50 as follows: 
Regular Membership and Subscription to the Quarterly Journal for one year.................... $ 2.50 
2.00 
Admission Ticket to the Annual National Convention.......... 2.00 
Total value of publication and services offered to Sustaining Members......................... $21.50 


PLACEMENT SERVICE AGREEMENT 


I, the undersigned, a member of The National Association of Teachers of Speech, understand 
the following conditions to pertain to the Teacher Placement Service rendered by The National 
Association of Teachers of Speech. 

1. That the Placement Service consists of being notified by the National Association of 
vacancies in the various fields which I have checked as such vacancies become known 
to the National Association. 

2. That the listing of my name for this service will be held strictly confidential, and that 
notifications of vacancies will be sent to me in sealed envelopes by first class mail. 

3. That this service is rendered only to members of the National Association upon payment 
of the registration fee of $2.00, and that no additional fee, whatsoever, will have to be paid 
by any member securing a position through this service. 

4. That payment of the registration fee entitles me to this service for a period of one year, 
provided that I continue my membership in The National Association of Teachers of Speech 
throughout this period. 

5. That the National Association will solicit information from high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities concerning vacancies but that the National Association does not obligate itself to 
notify any member of any specified number of vacancies. 

6. That the National Association will not recommend any member for any position or in any 
way intercede in behalf of any candidate for a position. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS NOTICE 


Kindly mail the attached change-of-address notice to G. E. DENsMorRE, Executive Secretary, 
3211 Angell Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, as soon as you change your 
address. It will save us much time and will prevent the loss of your copies of the Quarterly. Copies 
lost through failure to give us notice of change of address cannot be replaced free of charge. In 
order for changes to be effective for the forthcoming issue, address changes much reach the Execu- 
tive Secretary not later than the 20th of the month prior to the publication of the Quarterly. 


FORMER ADDRESS 


NEW ADDRESS 

Official Name and Address of 


| 
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Cleveland is Qecessible! 


Over half the population of the 
United States can reach Cleveland 
overnight. Plan NOW to attend the 
convention in Cleveland of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech. A hearty welcome will 


await you. 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION & VISITORS’ 
BurREAU, INC. 


Mark Egan, Executive Vice President 


| 
| | 
| | 
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The Department of Speech 


of the 


Louisiana State University 


offers courses 


leading to the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 


FACULTY 


C. M. Wise, A.M., Chicago; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

G. W. Gray, A.M., Wisconsin; Ph.D., Iowa 

C. L. Shaver, A.M., Iowa; Ph.D., Wisconsin 

Harriett R. Idol, A.M., Louisiana; Ph.D., Louisiana 

Clifford Anne King, A.M., Louisiana; Ph.D., Louisiana 

D. C. Dickey, A.M., South Dakota; Ph.D., Louisiana 

Maude David Flower, B.S., Belhaven; B.O., B.M., New England Conserv- 


atory 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 


Gordon Peterson, A.B., De Pauw; A.M., Louisiana 
Mary Caughey, A.B., Kirksville 


‘TEACHING FELLOWS 


Robert Plummer, A.B., Oklahoma A. & M.; A.M., Peabody 
Louise Blymyer, A.B., Rockford; A.M., Northwestern 

Arthur LaFollette, A.B., Manchester; A.M., Michigan 

Leon Lassers, A.B., Chicago; A.M., Northwestern 

Hilda Fisher, A.B., Louisiana Normal College; A.M., Louisiana 
Paul Geisenhof, A.B., Manchester 

Kathleen Miller, A.B., Louisiana 

Dimple Lott, A.B., Mississippi Women’s College 

Louise Perry, A.B., Kirksville 

Eulalie Whitley, A.B., Brenau 


Many of the above-named will be at Cleveland December 27-30, and will 
be happy to confer with any persons interested in studying at Louisiana 


State University. 


Address inquiries to C. M. Wise, UNiversity, LOUISIANA 
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Announcing 


The first play to be approved by the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION’S 
COMMITTEE FOR THE REVISION OF OLD PLAYS FOR 
THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE: 


MOLIERE’S 
The Imaginary Invalid 


arranged and adapted 
by 
KENNETH WESTON TURNER 


Mr. Turner’s version of The Imaginary Invalid, which brings this classic within 
the scope of the average high school, is the result of 15 trial performances, in which 
all the “kinks” have been worked out. The Director’s Manual, printed with the play, is 
most complete, containing specific directions on tempo of scene and character, rehears- 
al units, suggestions and diagrams for large and small stages, and different methods 
= staging, costuming, etc., photographs of set and costume, and light and property 
plots. 


The committee was first appointed in 1937, by Prof. E. C. Mabie. The present 
committee was re-appointed for a period of three years by Prof. Barclay Leatham. 
The five members on the reading committee are: 


JoserH Panaca, Nevada Hire Wiison, Huntington, W. Va. 
Marcaret D. Paut, Gary, Indiana Outve Scnots, Billings, Montana 
Hattie Logan, Utah 


Mr. Turner’s version has the approval of the committee, and we quote some of 
the comments of the members: 


“Excellent acting directions are included, so that even an inexperienced director 
could secure good results by following the directions given.” 


“I should heartily commend this play for publication.” 


“It is pleasing to note that the good humored rowdiness of the commedia dell’ 
arte has been injected into the stage business.” 


“In my opinion, this is excellent . . . I recommend it be given the endorse- 
ment of the American Educational Theatre Association.” 


This play will be ready in January. No royalty on amateur performances. Price, 
75 cents a copy. Order from: 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 E. Van Buren Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Ill 
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DO YOU KNOW 


THAT forward-looking schools are including Sound 
Recorders in their plans for next September 
as a matter of course? 


THAT an acoustically treated room where all depart- 
| ments of the school may make use of the re- 
| corder is fast being recognized as the com- 

mon-sense solution of acoustical problems? 


THAT plans for new buildings are providing such a 
sound room to accommodate speech, modern 
language and music classes? When record- 
ing is desired, the given class may meet in 
this room. 


THAT such a program backed by the heads of the 
various departments would be irresistible 
when properly presented to your officials, in 
securing the finest equipment available? 


AND FINALLY, do you realize that Educators in 
| Administrative positions will not buy needed 
equipment for you until they are convinced 

you really want it and will use it? 


WHEN YOU “GO SHOPPING” for Sound Re- 
_ corders, do as your Science Department does 
—deal only with recognized manufacturers. 


FAIRCHILD SOUND RECORDERS AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEMS ARE DIFFERENT AND BETTER. 


) Full information on Request. 


Address 
| ; Sound Equipment Division 


88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard 
Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND 


JV © MATTER what critics may say, the public eventually decides. It 
was no accident that Row-Peterson plays won highest ranking in two 
important magazine polls to determine the most frequently reported 
plays for 1938. And that’s the direction of the wind. 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


First, Sprinc Fever, by Glenn Hughes 
Second, New Fires, by Charles Quimby Burdette 
Fourth, Wines or THE Mornine, by Charles Quimby Burdette 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
MAGAZINE 
First, New Fires 


Fourth, Sprinc Fever 


Y WHATEVER standard you measure Row-Peterson plays, they are 
exceptional material for amateurs: (1) Testing proves the playing 
quality is there before the books are published; (2) percentage royalty 
and playbook exchange remove all barriers for the group operating 
under a restricted budget. 


LAGNIAPPE 


d2 EVERTING to the first paragraph, it is also no accident that Lagniappe 
is now commonly conceded to be the most widely distributed drama 
newspaper in the world. Demand has accounted for that. For the com- 
ing year, we have some stimulating and informative articles ready for 
you, many of them by professional writers of world-wide fame. You 
probably are receiving Lagniappe, but if not, a post card to Lee Owen 
Snook, the editor, will put your name on the list. 


Row, PETERSON & ComPANy 


131 E. 23rd Street Evanston, Illinois 149 New Montgomery Street 
New York City San Francisco 
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Speech defects, which 
could have been rem- 
edied, is one of the 
principal reasons why 
young men and women 
fail to secure jobs, ac- 
cording to a _ statement 
made by the Directors of 
Placement Bureaus from 
32 Eastern Colleges at a 
recent meeting. 


} For a complete Speech Program in your school, we recommend two books by a well- 
known authority, Letitia Raubicheck, Ph.D., Director of Speech Improvement in the 
New York City Public Schools. 
For Pupils’ Use... 

IMPROVING YOUR SPEECH 
Price, $1.00 
i “This is a simple yet thorough book for pupils in the intermediate grades and in the 
} Junior High School that will help to eradicate foreign or careless language habits 
! with which so many pupils are handicapped. The book is arranged on the Unit Plan 
with a picture to motivete each lesson. Each unit represents a single sound. By the 
time the pupil has finished the book, he will have had practice in every sound in the 
English language.”—W estern Journal of Education. 
| For Teachers’ Use... 
HOW TO TEACH GOOD SPEECH 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Price, $2.00 
This book, which has recently been published, provides techniques and practice exer- 
cises for the regular class teacher who wishes to improve the speech of the students. 
It includes a general survey of the history and present status of speech work in the 
schools and suggests a definite program including corrective exercises for speech im- 
provement for each grade of the elementary school. 


Use this convenient blank to order your 
it Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 
: 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me 
B C.0.D. (I will pay for the books plus the few cents Govt. postal charges on delivery.) 
Remittance enclosed. (Send postpaid.) 

se Copies of IMPROVING YOUR $1.00 
Copies of HOW TO TEACH GOOD 


(0 Please send also a free copy of your complete catalog of Speech Books. 
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The 1938 enrollment at Shady Trails Camp 
Thirty-three boys from twelve states 


SHADY TRAILS 
the NATIONAL SPEECH IMPROVEMENT CAMP 


A clinic based upon tested and approved principles 
of diagnosis and practice stressing these vital factors: 


First: Retraining by an intelligent and professionally 
skillful staff including specialists in physical educa- 
tion 

Second: Daily physiological and psychological pro- 
grams conducive of mental and bodily health 


John N. Clancy Third: An atmosphere of lively and sympathetic co- 
Director 
operation of staff and campers 
Winter Address: 
P.O. Box 340, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Summer Address: 


(June, July, August) 
Northport, Michigan 


Eighth Season 7 June 26 to August 26, 1939 
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Two Outstanding New Books 


Orr — VOICE FOR SPEECH 


By FREDERICK W. ORR, University of Washington. 283 pages, 
51%4x8. $2.00 


Here is a basic, psychological approach to voice training. The book offers a sound method 
of diagnosis of voice deficiencies and their causes, and explains and utilizes the anatomical, 
physiological and psychological factors involved toward the cultivation of a better voice 
response to thought and feeling. - 


Professor WILLIAM RAY, University of Alabama, says: 


“Orr’s approach to the production of an effective speaking voice is both unusual and excel- 
lent. Unusual because it is the first book, to my knowledge, that is devoted solely to the 
consideration of this very important aspect of speech. Excellent because Orr treats each 
segment of the speech mechanism from four standpoints: the physical apparatus, normal 
functioning, abnormalities and their causes, and establishing a normal functioning. The 
final section of each chapter is especially interesting to me. In showing how to establish a 
normal functioning, Dr. Orr performs a diagnosis of the faults, outlines the procedure for 
correction, and then proceeds to submit some splendid exercises for correction.” 


Sandford and Yeager — PRACTICAL BUSINESS 


SPEAKING — New Second Edition 


By WILLIAM P. SANDFORD, Sandford Speech Organization, for- 
merly of University of Illinois, and WILLARD H. YEAGER, George 
Washington University. Second edition. 316 pages,6x9. $3.00 


As in the previous edition of this successful book, the purpose is to provide tested principles 
of effective speaking for business men in making instructions and explanations, oral reports, 
sales or promotional talks, and speeches of courtesy. The book shows plainly what to 
do and what not to do, and includes many illustrative examples. 

Professor LESTER THONNSEN, College of the City of New York, reviewing the book 
in “The Quarterly Journal of Speech,” says: 

“‘Practical Business Speaking’ combines in an unusually effective manner a readable treat- 


ment of basic principles with a carefully selected body of illustrative materials and model 
speeches. It is a book of quality, commanding a position of unquestioned supremacy in its 


field.” 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, New York 
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A SPEECH-TEACHING PROGRAM 
THAT GETS RESULTS! 


ACCEPTABLE AMERICAN SPEECH 


by Dra. Lerrria Ravsicnece 
Director of Speech Improvement, New York City 


and 
Mary Morais Seats 


Instructor in English, Barnard College 
Columbia University 


(Approved by the New York Board of Education for High School Use) 


THESE days of strong competition 

for jobs, business concerns won't 

tolerate local corruptions of speech, 

common grammatical errors, mispro- 

nunciation of everyday terms. Slovenly 

English is a big handicap to the grad- 
uate seeking a job. 


Make sure your students’ speech is 
representative of “acceptable” Amer- 
ican speech. Train them with “Accept- 
able American Speech,” the modern 
course by Raubicheck and Seals. This 
method is doubly effective because it 
trains through the eyes and the ears 
at the same time. 


It consists of a series of exercises 
which the student reads in the text- 
book at the same time he hears them 
spoken on Dictaphone records. He re- 
peats each exercise aloud. He then 
speaks each exercise into the Dicta- 
phone mouthpiece, and compares his 
own recording with the faultless pro- 
nunciation of Dr. Raubicheck on the 


master record. 


This course is readily adapted to 
classroom work. And the cost per stu- 
dent is small. Write for full particulars 
today! 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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The University of Southern California 


School of Speech 


UnpbercRADUATE Division. Theory and skill courses in Public Speak- 
ing, Debating, Voice and Diction, Interpretation, Story Telling, Staging 
of Poetry, Radio Speech, Acting, Directing, Stagecraft, Phonetics, Voice 
Science and Speech Correction. Primary emphasis is laid on the acqui- 
sition of skill in the various fields. 

GrabDuATE Division. Seminars in Public Speaking and Debate, Inter- 
pretation, Dramatics, and General Phonetics. Other courses in Rhetori- 
cal Theory, Public Discussion, Speech Correction, Advanced Public 
Speaking, Interpretation, Dramatics, Stagecraft, Phonetics, Voice 
Science, and Psychology of Speech. The strictly graduate work pre- 
supposes the possession of skill and is directed largely toward the under- 
standing of principles. 

RevatepD Work: In Cinematography, Art, Music, Literature, and 
other courses in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. 


NATIONAL HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS: Phi Beta, Zeta Phi Eta, Delta 
Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate Players. 


Faculty: Cloyde D. Dalzell, A.M.; Alta B. Hall, A.M., Ph.D.; 
Florence B. Hubbard, A.M.; Ray K. Immel, A.M., 
Ph.D.; Alan Nichols, LL.B., A.M., Dr. rer pol.; Tacie 
Hanna Rew, A.M.; Pearle Aiken Smith, A.M., Litt.D.; 
Grafton P. Tanquary, A.M., Ph.D.; Lee Travis, A.M., 
Ph.D. Teaching Assistants: Eugene Hahn, A.M.; 
Trevor Hawkins, A.B., LL.B.; Ben Marshall, A.M. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy 
First Semester, 1938-1939: September Two Summer Terms, 1939. Six units 


19 to February 4 of credit each term. First Term: 


Second Semester, 1938-1939: Febru- June 19 to July 28; Second 
ary 13 to June 12 Term: July 31 to September |! 


Located at the cultural center of the southwest. 


A friendly school, with a personal interest in every student. 


Write for bulletins of the School of Speech, Summer Session, 
Graduate School, and Circular of Information. 


Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph.D., Director, School of Speech 


The University of Southern California 


University Park, Los Angeles 
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Some books published by | 
Publisher to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Heaphy. The Science and Art of Speech Making ............ $2.50 
Baler. Before Mam ie 1.00 
Shaw. A Short History of the University of Michigan ....... 2.50 
MacFadden. Primary Productions of the World—Vol.I...... 1.50 
Adams. A Guide to Children’s Literature.................... 1.00 
Hollister. Interpretation of Literature...................... 3.60 
| Kenyon. Spanish Commercial Correspondence with Exercises, 
( Moore. Historical Outlines of English Phonology and Mor- 
| Moore & Knott. Elements of Old English.................. 1.50 
Rankin. American Writers of the Present Day............... 1.35 
Glover. Tables of Applied Mathematics 4.50 
} Mallory. Backgrounds of Book-Reviewing.................. 2.80 
Rich. Physical Laboratory Manual.......................-.. 1.75 
| Kenyon. American 1.50 
| 4.50 
, Fulton & Trueblood. British and American Eloquence........ 1.90 
Edmund & Cushney. Laboratory Guide in Experimental Phar- 
2.50 
| Lockwood. Elementary Orchestration ...................... 1.75 BI 
| Immel. Public Speaking for High Schools.................. 1.50 . 
Fowler. Modern Creative Design and its Application........ 4.50 
Schorling. A Tentative List of Objectives in the Teaching 
of Junior High Mate, ... 1.50 
Wilker. Outline for Behavior of Children and Adults........ 35 
Glendinning & James. Representative Regional Studies ...... 1.75 
Sent prepaid to any address upon receipt of price 
George Wahr, Publisher 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Successful Speech Texts for College Courses 


Gislason’s | PellegriniandStirling's 
THE ART OF | ARGUMENTATION 

EFFECTIVE | AND PUBLIC 

SPEAKING | DISCUSSION 
Lively but dignified in style, and sound in Brings many enthusiastic comments from 
its application of modern psychological prin- teachers the country over. This text em- 
ciples. Wealth of illustration, with particular phasizes public discussion and the open 
attention to motivation and suggestion. Over forum, stimulates an awareness of social 
a hundred pages of specimen speeches and problems, stresses the quest for truth rather 
selections for practice included. than technical victory. 

501 pages. $2.48 430 pages. 31.80 


D. HEATH AND COMPANY NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


If there is among your students an ambitious young 
person who is looking toward a career as an actor, 
director, playwright, technician or teacher of the 
drama ... you will do that student a favor by sending 
to us for a copy of our new catalog. It describes in 
detail the two-year course in which world-famed 
Pasadena Playhouse gives the advantages of twenty 
years’ production experience with a record of more 
than 900 plays. We regularly produce on three stages 
in $650,000 theatrical “plant.” Openings attended by 
screen and stage talent scouts. Famous names which 
Playhouse has helped start to success include Wayne 
H b AT R & Morris, Gloria Stuart, Victor Jory, Robert Young, 

Anne Shirley, Douglass Montgomery, Onslow Stevens 
and others. Catalog, with 60 photographs, gives facts 


A PRACTICAL about courses, costs and opportunities. 
TWO-YEAR COURSE Write General Manager for a copy 
IN DRAMATIC 
Gitmor Brown Cnas. F Prickett 
ARTS Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


43 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE * PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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UNIVERSAL 
SOUND RECORD 


For high fidelity 
recording on 
wax and all 
types instantan- 
eous discs. 


FREE TRIAL TO RESPONSIBLE BUYERS 


ING 


Built for bench 
mounting. 
duces crisp, bril- 
liant recordings. 


Complete as- 
sembly in mo- 
dern carrying 
case. Compact, 


Write on your business letterhead for catalog of recorders, blank discs and accessories. 


Recording Division 


UNIVERSAL MICROPHONE C 


0., LTD. 


424 Warren Lane Inglewood, Calif., U.S.A. 
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Designed for the 
most critical lab- = 
oratory record- 
"4 
Professional Model 
a 
or out. Durable, 
dernistic. 
| Portable Machine ; 
~ mechanism forrough- 
| 0 wax blanks prepara- 
| 
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A Manual of 
PLAY PRODUCTION 


By A. M. Drum™monp 
Director Cornell University Theatre 


The most practical handbook on Dra- 
matic Production for Beginning Classes, 
Summer Schools, Extension and Com- 
munity Service, and for Dramatic Clubs. 


Fifth Printing 


Over Seventy Half-Tones and 
Line Drawings 


Has Been Widely Adopted 
Bound in Paper Fifty Cents Net 
Educational Discounts on Ten Copies 


CORNELL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
Barnes Hall 
Ithaca, New York 


EDNA 


ems 


DRAMATIC SERVICE 
525 ARLINGTON PLACE 
CHICAGO 


Specialized Service 
For teachers of Speech and Dramatic Art, 


conducted by a nationally known Enter- 
tainer and Platform Artist. 


Contest Readings 


Send us the requirements of your contest. 
We will suggest titles from our complete 
list which will win. 


Plays 
Carefully chosen from all publishers’ lists 
as most successful and best suited to pro- 
duction by Colleges, High Schools, Little 
Theatres. 


Write Us Your Needs Catalogues Free 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


of 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution 
for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training. The in- 
struction of the Academy 
furnishes the essential 
preparation for Directing 
and Teaching as well as 
for Acting. 


Regular Courses Begin 
October 26, January 16, 


April I 


Catalog describing all Courses from 


The Secretary 


Room 257, CARNEGIE HALL 


New York 
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Start the New Season 
With a Success 


GEORGE AND MARGARET 

By Gerald Savory 

New York and London success. The unburdening of 
the troubles of an amusing family provi 

acts of sparkling merriment. 

ONCE IS ENOUGH 

By Frederick Lonsdale 


Ina Claire’s latest vehicle on Broadway. A decidedly 
pleasant comedy in which a distraught but hu- 
morously alert duchess keeps her man. 


TIME AND THE CONWAYS 


By J. B. Priestiy 


Produced in New York after a great success in Lon- 
don. A tenderly wistful play in which the Con- 
ways, with frightening clarity, see themselves twenty 
years in the future. 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 


By T. S. Eliot 


A poetic drama about the martyrdom of Thomas 4 
Becket. A Federal Theatre hit of two seasons ago 
returns to New York after a 600 performance run 
in London. 


FIREMAN’S FLAME 
By John Van Antwerp 


A boisterous melodrama with music, concerned with 
the lives and loves of our firefighters in the days of 
= = and handle-bar moustaches. An ideal nov- 
elty bill. 


YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 


By Mark Reed 


Mr. Reed, pleasantly remembered for his “Petticoat 
Fever,” shows again his flair for charming, witty 
dialogue in a play that delighted New York audi- 
ences for over a year. 


TOVARICH 
By Robert E. Sherwood 


A thoroughly delightful and heart-warming comedy 
that took New York by storm after a two-year suc- 
cess in 


PROLOGUE TO GLORY 
By E. P. Conkle 


A Federal Theatre success dealing with the thful 
Lincoln and his romance with Rut- 
e. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS 


By Terrence Rattigan 


Possessing charm, vivacity and engaging amiability, 
this Paris, London and New York success lends 
itself admirably to Little Theatre production. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
By S. 1. Hsiung 


This romantic drama of love, poetry and treachery, 
done in the Chinese manner, is now available every- 
where for amateur production. 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 

By Noel Coward 

Nine one-act plays to furnish three evenings of smart 
showmanship and clever contrast. They may also be 
done singly or in such groupings as the jucing 
unit wishes. 

Produced in New York as three full evenings with 
the following groupings. 

Hands Across The Sea, The Astonished Heart and 
Red Peppers. 

We Were Dancing, Fumed Oak and Shadow Play. 
Ways and Means, Still Life and Family Album. 


WASHINGTON JITTERS 

By John Boruff and Walter Hart 

A highly amusing political satire produced by the 
Theatre Guild and Actors Repertory Company. 
SPRING TIDE 


By J. B. Priestley 

The story of a group of talented but impoverished 
people who finally me successful through the 
efforts of a meddlesome old man. 

ALL THE LIVING 

By Hardie Albright 


An extremely realistic and vastly interesting picture 
of life behind the scenes in an insane asylum. 


The 1939 Supplement to Our Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready for Distribution— 
Order Your Copy Today. 


SAMUEL 


FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York [Founded 1830] 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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FOREIGN 
POLICY 


THE DEBATE HANDBOOK 


material is in two volumes. 
Vol. I contains original contri- 


butions to the proposition. 
Vol. II contains reprinted arti- 
cles on the general proposi- 
tion. Price: Vols. I & II $1.65, 
(Single volume 90c) postpaid. 


ORDER FROM 


LUCAS BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


NATIONAL TEACHER 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ASSISTS DEPARTMENTAL CHAIRMEN 
IN CONTACTING QUALIFIED SPEECH 
TEACHERS 


| Brings applications from the best 
qualified teachers of Speech without 
expense or obligation. 

2 Identity of appointing institution not 
disclosed to applicants, thus permit- 
ting appointing officers to communi- 
cate with only applicants in whom 
they are interested. 


Reports of Vacancy 
Should be Addressed to: 


G. E. Densmore, Executive Secretary 
National Association of Teachers of Speech 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


| 


NEW e PRACTICAL e 


TEACHABLE 


SPEECH-MAKING 


By JAMES A. WINANS 
Professor of Public Speaking, Dartmouth College 


HILE this new book adopts the point 

of view and the fundamental ideas 
of the author's classic text, Public Speaking, 
it differs from the older book in many im- 
portant respects. It introduces much fresh 
material and presents it in a more compact 
and orderly manner. It does not talk psy- 
chology as did the former volume. It offers 
a much more extensive treatment of the 


technique of persuasion. Throughout the em- 


phasis is on the practical aspects of speech- 
making. It keeps always in mind the rela- 
tionship between the speaker and his 
audience. It concentrates on the funda- 
mental principles that are applicable to all 
types of speeches and to all kinds of speech 
situations. The style is refreshingly informal 
and the presentation is logical and syste- 
matic. 8vo, 450 pages. $2.25 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St, New York 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


SOUNDSCRIBER 
RECORDING MACHINES 


FOR 
DISCRIMINATING SPEECH TEACHERS 


Specifically Designed for the Educational User 


SOUNDSCRIBER 
University Type 


Other Models Include the Popular Economical 
SOUNDSCRIBER JUNIOR at $285 
Professional and Custom Built Equipments from $500 to $2500 


THE SOUND SPECIALTIES CO. 
Lincoln Thompson, Pres. 
Stamford, Conn. 


A complete line of Soundscriber recording materials and accessories 
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LIP READING 


When imperfect speech is caused by im- 
paired hearing, the book, SIMPLIFIED 
LIP READING, is suitable for use. 
It is based upon the fundamentals of 
speech and language in correlation to lip 
reading. The procedure is sound and has 
been thoroughly tested. It gives the child 
or adult pupil something tangible and 
definite to study and applies to foreign 
languages as well as to English. Teachers 
of speech can teach the “Simplified Lip 
Reading” method without special training. 
It is the only text book on lip reading 
which is on the approved list of the Board 
of Education of New York City. 

Regular price is $1.50 per copy. Discount 
to Free Public Institutions. Purchase from 


The Supplementary School for 


LIP READING & SPEECH CORRECTION 
523 East 77th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED 


A limited number of copies 
of the following issues of 


The Quarterly Journal of Speech 


Year No.l No.2 No.3 
1915 Apr. July Oct. 
1916 July 
1919 Jan. eee May 
1920 June 
1921 June 
1922 Feb. 
1926 Apr. 
1929 June 


Offers range from 75c to $1.50 per copy. 
Send complete list of your supply of the 
back issues listed above to this office for 
definite quotations. 


G. E. Densmore, Executive Secretary 
National Association of Teachers of Speech 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SPEECH BULLETINS 
for 
High School Teachers 
Published by 


The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
CONTEST ISSUE: Price 50c 


Contest Deficiencies 

Education and Contests 

Contest Values 

Objectives Gained From Participation in 
the Extemporaneous Speaking Contest 

Present Speech Contests 

A Question and Answer Free-for-All 

What Some Judges Think 

A Brief Contests Bibliography 

“As It Was in the Beginning” 

Training the Orator 

Training for the Play Contest 

Preparation for Reading 

Training for Extemporaneous Speaking 

A Speech Tournament 

Declamation Contests 


DRAMA ISSUE: Price 50c 


A Brief History of High School Dramatics 

Why a Course in Dramatics? 

Practical Suggestions from North Carolina 

A Question and Answer Free-for-All 

High School Dramatics Tournaments 

One-Act Plays for the High School 

Plays for Secondary School Production 

A Brief Bibliography of Recent Drama 
Contributions 

The Director's Jinni—A Dramatic Club 

Utilizing Our Folk Drama Material 

A Nation-Wide Contest in Radio Drama 

Developing Pantomime or Acting Art 

“Carbon Copy” Directing 

A Senior Dramatics Club 

A High School Course.in Dramatics 


DEBATE ISSUE: Price 50c 
Aims and Objectives in Argumentation 


and Debate 
Shall We Coach to Win? 
Evils of Contest Debating 
A Debate Clientele 
Stressing the “Exact’’ Audience Situation 
Tradition 
Napoleon and Forensic Strateg 
Work of the National Forensic gue 
Favorite Debate Questions for the Year 
Strategy 
The Proposition for Debate 
A Selected Debate Bibliography 


Send orders to: 


G. E. DENSMORE, Executive Secretary 
The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Three New Textbooks for College Classes 


THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
OF DISCUSSION 


James A. McBurney, Northwestern University 
and Kennetu G. Hance, Albion College 


ftp volume is a major contribution in the speech field — 
one which will be widely used in existing courses in dis- 
cussion, persuasion, and argument, and also one which will 
stimulate the formation of many new courses. It deals with 
group discussion, panel discussion, dialogue, the symposium, 
the forum-lecture, and the forum, and their applications to 
both learning and policy-determining groups. 


HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


ALAN R. Tuompson, University of California 


uis is the first textbook to do for speech students what the 
English handbook does for students in composition classes. 
That is, it presents all of the essential subject-matter of public 
speaking in concise numbered paragraphs, which are clearly 
presented, well organized, and abundantly illustrated. It is 
provided with a wide range of original exercises and projects. 


THE TEACHER’S SPEECH 


WayLANp MAXFIELD ParrisH, University of Illinois 


HIs is a new type of speech text, and one for which there 

has long been a demand. It is devoted wholly to the prob- 
lems of speech for the prospective teacher — that is, it is con- 
cerned with the teacher’s own speech, not with the speech 
problems she will encounter in the schools. The first chapters 
discuss the special speech and personality needs of the teacher, 
and the balance, the basic principles of speech training to meet 
these needs. Speech teachers in teachers colleges and schools of 
education will welcome this text. 


All three of these texts will be ready in January, 1939 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 49 East 33d Street, New York 
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PHONETICS 


FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF SPEECH 


(1938) 


The first text in phonetics written 
solely for use in departments of speech, 
—a basic text preparing the student for 
the study of dialects, diction, phonics, 
speech correction, and the education of 
the deaf. 


A Book 


Claude E. Kantner, Ph.D. 
Louisiana State University 


and 


Robert West, Ph.D. 
University of Wisconsin 


$4.25 postpaid 
College Typing Company 
720 State Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 


BOOK 
and 


LIBRARY PLAYS 


Compiled by 
EpitH M. PHELPs 

222p Cloth Postpaid $2.25 
This book 
contains sixteen 
new plays suit- 
able for presen- 
tation by ele- 
mentary or high 
school pupils. Both long and short 
plays are included. All were se- 
lected with a view to their useful- 
ness upon various occasions, assem- 
bly or class-room use, Book-week 
celebrations or Parent-Teacher meet- 
ings. They are uniformly entertain- 

ing and easy to produce. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue, New York 


London. W.C.1., England. 


THE SPEECH INSTITUTE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


President: MARJORIE GULLAN 


A SUMMER SCHOOL IN SPEECH will be held in London from 
July 31st to August 12th, 1939. The subjects will include Choral 
Speaking and Choric Drama, Poetry Speaking for Children, Solo Verse 
Speaking, Voice Training, Mime and Period Movement, The Speaking 
and Acting of Ballads, Modern Poetry. 


EVENING CLASSES are held at the Speech Institute throughout the 
year. A complete prospectus of the year’s work may be had from the 
Secretary, Speech Fellowship & Institute Ltd., 56 Gordon Square, 


The Biographical Bookshelf 


Each Volume Edited Especially to Meet the Needs of Teachers 
and Librarians 


AMERICAN AUTHORS: 1600-1900. Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. $5 
Contains 1320 biographies and 400 portraits. Comprehensive, authoritative and extremely readable. 
The only one-place source of biographical information in the great field of American literature. 


BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Stanley J. Ku- 
nitz and Howard Haycraft. $4.50 
mi. concise, readable biographies, 350 por- 

LIVING AUTHORS. “Dilly Tante.” 


466p $3.75 

A collection of nearly 400 lively biographical 
ante of present day authors with a portrait 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY. David 
Ewen. $3.75 


AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTER- 
DAY. Stanley J. Kunitz. 726p $4.50 
A second collection of biographies and auto- 
biographies of modern writers, 
THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. 
Kunitz and Haycraft. 400p $3.25 
About 250 biographies and autobiographies of 


authors and illustrators of children’s books, 
written for children. 


COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY. David 
Ewen. 488p $4.50 


ALL BOOKS POSTPAID 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York City 
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A Testimonial from 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


which sums up the case for VITAL SPEECHES simply and convincingly 


“While we can add nothing new to the long line of congratulatory 
messages which you have received in the past few years, we would 
like to indicate that we consider VITAL SPEECHES an indispensable 
accessory to the teaching and study of effective public speaking.” — 

Proressors PAcKAarp, YOUNG AND MArTTIS 


SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS 


50 cents each per semester for 25 or more copies when sent to one address. 
75 cents each for 10 or more. Free desk copies for instructors sent with each order. 
Sample copy free on request. Issued semi-monthly. Regular subscription $3.00. 


VITAL SPEECHES ° 33 West 42nd Street, New York 


THE SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT HOSTELRY 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, ENGLAND 


Announces Its Fifth Season 
FOUR SESSIONS 
JULY and AUGUST 
1939 
“To give the theatre-minded traveller creative instruction and social recreation 
during the festival season.” 
Classes, conferences, social contacts with actors and directors of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
An intimate experience with English town and country life. 
Members have come from the faculties of leading schools and univer- 
sities throughout the country. 
Distinguished sponsors include: 


Mr, Jonn Mason Brown Mr. Burns MANTLE 

Str ARCHIBALD FLower Miss Epiru WYNNE MATTHISON 
Proressor ALBert GILMER Mr. B. Ip—en Payne 

Proressor GLENN HUCHES Dr. Wittram Lyon PHELPs 

Sm Barry JACKSON Mr, SKINNER 

Mr. Ermer KENYON Mr. Arteicn B. WILLIAMSON 
Dr. B. Rowianp Lewis Miss I. A. R. 


Descriptive Booklet 
Address the Founder-Director 


MISS FANNY BRADSHAW 
136 East 67TH STREET 


New York, New 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY 


INCORPORATED 


Established by members of the Dramatists Guild of the Authors’ League of America 
for the handling of the non-professional acting rights of members’ plays 
and the encouragement of the non-professional theatre. 


Barrett H. CLarK 
Executive Director 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Georce Susan GLASPELL Avpert Matrz 

MAXWELL ANDERSON Joun GoLpEeN Kenyon NICHOLSON 
Barry ArtHur Hopkins Currrorp Opets 
Epwarp Carrenrer Sipney Howarp Eucene O’New 

Marc ConNeELLY Georce S. KAUFMAN Evmer Rice 

CrorHers Joun Howarp Lawson Rosert E. SHerwoop 

Watter Pricuarp Eaton Howarp Linpsay Austin Stronc 

Martin Fiavin Joun Wex.ey 


A FEW RECENT RELEASES 


Send for new 1938-1939 catalogue 


MISSOURI LEGEND THE WOMEN 
IDIOT’S DELIGHT HAVING WONDERFUL TIME 
STAGE DOOR ROOM SERVICE 
THE GHOST OF YANKEE BROTHER RAT 
DOODLE SUSAN AND GOD 
HIGH TOR NO MORE PEACE 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY END OF SUMMER 
TO QUITO AND BACK I WANT A POLICEMAN 
| EXCURSION DEAD END A 
| WINTERSET ETHAN FROME 
FIRST LADY THE GREEN PASTURES 
| YELLOW JACK THE PETRIFIED FOREST 
THREE MEN ON A HORSE BOY MEETS GIRL 
DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS CLASS OF ’29 
: THE WOLVES SEEN BUT NOT HEARD 
| 
| 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
6 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
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LONGMANS’ PLAYS FOR 
THE AMATEUR SEASON 


Sun-Kissed 

Night of January 16th 
The Enemy 

Strangers at Home 
The Swan 

Sun-Up 

Miss Lulu Bett 
Saturday’s Children 
The Brat 

The Queen’s Husband 
Hail Nero! 

Enter Madame 

Loose Ankles 

Polly of the Circus 
Icebound 

Best Years 

Her Friend the King 


Send for a copy of o 1939 catalogue 
describing these and ond ches titles. 


PLAY DEPARTMENT 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| More Effective Use 


of the 


Moto-Kinaesthetic 
In speech training. 


Especially valuable in cases of 
delayed speech. Used at the 


HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL 


OF SPEECH 
2716 ELLENDALE PL. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Day-school, Resident School, or 
Private Work 
for children of three to eight years. 


Teacher Training Courses with 
limited number of teachers 
working under grant given 

school for Teacher-training. 

New Book just out, introducing “Moto- 

Kinaesthetic” method for training the 

speech of Children. “Children with 

Delayed or Defective Speech,” by 

Sara M. Stinchfield, and Edna Hill 

Young, published by Stanford Press, 

Stanford University, California. 


PRINCIPLES AND TYPES 
OF SPEECH 


by ALAN H. Monroe 
Chairman, Division of Speech 
Purdue University 


CHICAGO 


Satisfactory in class use, that’s what college teachers of 
speech say about the Monroe text. That’s why it continues 
to be a favorite in the introductory course. 


432 pages, $2.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS N 
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@ ACCURATE 


@ CLEAR 


@ COMPREHENSIVE 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
SECOND EDITION 
TO THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH this great book is indispensable. The 


etymologies are more complete than any heretofore published. Pronuncia- 
tions are fully and exactly recorded, and the treatment of synonyms and 
antonyms is admirable. 


FOR THE TEACHER OF SCIENCE technical subjects are handled not 
only accurately, but in a manner to make them clear to the student. The 
social sciences—civics, government, history, sociology, and the rest—have 
undergone such changes in the recent past that old reference works are now 
inadequate. WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition, is a new book written to meet the vast changes of the last 
25 years. 

TO ALL TEACHERS, WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, is the foundation book of education. It is a 
source of information on every subject in the whole range of human knowl- 
edge. 207 editors labored 10 years to make this the greatest single volume 
ever published, an indispensable reference work for every School library. 


“The Supreme Authority” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Will to Speak Effectively 


by LEE NORVELLE 


Head of the Division of Speech 
Director of Radio Broadcasting 
at Indiana University 


The definite purpose of the text is to present concisely and briefly those 
principles which must be mastered and applied in order for the student 
to reach his objective—effective speaking. The approach is predicated 
upon the hypothesis that every advance in mental or bodily skill which 
results from practice is, in the last analysis, a phenomenon of will—it is 
intense effort that educates. The text presents a specific plan for deter- 
mining the student’s ability to speak effectively and for measuring his 
rate of improvement as the course progresses.—For a beginning course 


in Public Speaking. 


Price $1.75 


An Introduction to the 
PHONETIC ALPHABET 


(New and Revised Edition) 
by Sarah T. Barrows 


Co-Author of An American 
Phonetic Reader 


A phonetic grammar of the sounds of 
American Speech employing the symbols 
of the International Phonetic Association, 
the purpose of which is to aid the be- 
ginner to a quick and painless mastery 
of the phonetic alphabet. The symbols 
are introduced gradually with numerous 
words for drill in their use. The first 
lessons purposely contain mainly isolated 
words, which present no pronunciation 
difficulty in order to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the use of symbols before he 
attempts the problem of usage and assim- 
ilations and eliminations which occur in 
connected speech. In order to render 
the text more helpful to students the 
author has rearranged and _ rewritten 
much of the text, simplified the material 
and added explanations to clarify the 
difficulties encountered by beginners. 


Price $1.00 


AN AMERICAN 
PHONETIC READER 


by Sarah T. Barrows & 
Alta B. Hall 


A first primer or reader which differs 
from other phonetic readers in that it 
offers material transcribed in two of the 
chief types of English sounds used in 
America, the “Eastern” and the “General 
American.” 

The lessons are graded, the introductory 
ones being short and simple with short 
sentences into which the phonetic sym- 
bols are introduced gradually so that the 
beginner may read them with ease. The 
first division consists of word lists, pro- 
verbs, folk-sayings and short anecdotes. 
In the second division will be found 
excerpts from public addresses and 
poems, which for their rendering call for 
union of voice and diction. The third 
contains selections chiefly from the clas- 
sies, transcribed according to the speech 
of the people living in the Bay region 
of California. 

The alphabet used is that of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association with the 
addition of certain symbols to show local 
usage as used in An Introduction to the 
Phonetic Alphabet of which this is a 


companion volume. 
Price $1.00 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Sixteen Harcourt Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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of lack of money has delayed you 
in getting a Presto recorder for 
your speech department maybe the new 
Model K will help you solve your 
problem. 


The Model K will give you better per- 
formance than machines that sold at 
two or three times the price a few years 
ago. It has a full sized (10 in.) loud- 
speaker that reproduces both voice and 
music with amazing clarity. It has a 
new high fidelity magnetic pickup . 

the kind used by the largest broadcast- 
ing stations. It makes and plays 6 in. — 
8 in.—10 in. and 12 in. records. It oper- 
ates as a public address system giving 
sufficient volume to fill auditoriums 
seating up to 500 people. And it weighs 
only 46 pounds. 


The low price of the Model K recorder 
is made possible only through quantity 
production. Each year Presto builds 
four times as many recording instru- 
ments as all other manufacturers com- 
bined. Economies resulting from large 
scale production make this recorder one 


of the greatest values on the market 
today. 


a A A 


PRESTO 


RECORDING CORP. 


141W. 19TH ST., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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$189 F.0.B. N. Y. COMPLETE WITH 
MICROPHONE AND STAND 


These Presto distributors will demonstrate 
the Model K at your school without charge 
or obligation. They can supply you promptly 
with blank discs and needles in any quantity. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Morris F. Taylor, 440 W. Peachtree St. N.W. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Henry M. Lane, 350 Lake St. (Belmont) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Brock-Forsythe Co., 540 N. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Ernest P. Scott Sales Co., 1836 Euclid Avenue 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

J. Earl Smith, P.O. Box 1805 

DENVER, COLORADO 

R. C. Mulnix Sound Systems, Inc. 

310 Fifteenth Street 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Metropolitan Sound Systems 

4762 Woodward Avenue 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

Norman B. Neeley, 5334 Hollywood Blvd. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Office Appliance Co., 305 Reliance Building 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Peerless Sound Equipment Co. 

703 South First Street 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Continental Engineering Co. 

3617 North Green Bay Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Paul A. Schmitt Music Co., 77 S. Eighth St. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

A. C. Omberg, Franklin Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Algene Sound and Radio Co., 140 S. Juniper 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

George S. Driscoll, 199 Brett Road 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Recording Equipment Co., 519 Market Street 
SEATTLE, WASHINCTON 

Marsh Agencies, 5333 Ninth Avenue, N.E. 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Power City Radio Co., 224 South Main Ave.. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Spokane Radio Company, 611 First Avenue 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Kay Sales Company, 317 Central Bank Bidg. 
WASHINCTON, D. Cc. 

United States Research Corp., 

Rialto Theatre Bidg. 
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SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


RESEARCH ANNUALS 
1934 @ 1935 1936 1937 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Volume I, 1934—Price $2.00 


s Witnesses, H. F, Harding 
athaniel Carpenter’s Place in the Controversy Between Dialectic and Rhetoric, Wilbur S Howell 


Development and Application of a Method for Measuring the Effectiveness of Instruction in a Basic 
Course, Lee Norvelle 


a Contribution to Vowel Theory, Lee Edward Travis, W. R. G. Bender, Archibald R. 
A Photographic Study of the Use of Intensity by Superior Speakers, Max D. Steer and Joseph 


Psycho-Physical Determinants of Voice Pee. Charles F. Lindsley 
Metabolic Studies of Stutterers, George A. Kopp 


Volume II, 1935—Price $2.00 


An Index of Graduate Work in the Field of Speech from 1902 to 1934, Franklin H. Knower 

Personality Studies in Speech, Aria Daniel Hunter, James A. Tracy, Glenn E. Moore 

Poor Richard’s Alphabet and His Pronunciation, William Angus 

Experimental Studies of the Firmness of the Velar-Pharyngeal Occlusion During the Production of 

English Vowels (u), (i), (0), (e), (a), (2), (#), Edward A. Nusbaum, Lena Foley and 
Charlotte 

A Calibrated R oy = Sony Analysis of the Pitch, Force and ty of Vocal Tones Expressing 
pa and ess; and a Determination of the Pitch Force of the Subjective Concepts 
of Ordinary, Soft and Loud Tones, E. Ray Skinner 

—— Resonance, F. Lincoln D. Holmes 
An Investigation of Vibrato in Voices of the Deaf, Charles H. Sauer 

Qualitative Study of Breathing in Young Stutterers, M. D. Stee 


Volume III, 1936—Price $2.00 


An Index of Graduate Work in the ay ~ s II, Franklin H. Knower 
Bacon’s Conception of Rhetoric, Karl R 
of the Enthymeme in Rhetorical James H. McBurney 
Objective Study of the Speech Style of Woodrow Wilson, Howard L. Runion 
: Ast ly of Factors Contributing to the Mal-development of Speech Personality, Elwood Murra 
dg Means ~ Semiying the Relationship between the Current and Flash in a Glow lasp 


syllabic Rate: A ew Concept in the Study of Speech Rate Variation, jut C. Cotton 
A Roentgenographic Study of the Mechanics of Respiration, H. H. Bloome 


Volume IV, 1937—Price $2.00 


Graduate Theses—an Index of Graduate Work in the Field of Speech—III. Franklin H. Knower 
The Etiology of Sound Substitution Defects. James Carrell 
Tongue Movements and Vowel Quality. Jack C. Cotton 
Vocal Fold Movement during Vocalization. Paul Moore 
An Objective Study of Emphasis in Oral Reading of Emotional and Unemotional Material. Ruth 
Ortleb and Joseph Tiffin 
An Experimental Analysis of Emphasis. joe Tiffin and Max D. Steer 
Relation Between Hand and Voice re ovements, Richard Dennis Teal Hollister 
Diaphragmatic Action of Good and Poor king Voices. E. Mary Huyck and Kenneth D. A. Allen 
The ay <~ Sees as a Physiological terminant of Energy Distributions in Speech. Martin 


A Study og the | Relation of the Relative yt of the Two Hands to Speech. Clarence R. Van 
Education in Public Secondary Schools with Emphasis on the Training of Teens of 


Speech, Paul J. Ritter 
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SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, VOL. V 


Edited by Proressor C. T. Smuon, Pu.D. 
Northwestern University 


Published by 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


GRADUATE THESES 


An Index of Graduate Work in the Field of Speech—IV 
Franklin H. Knower 
| STUDIES IN RHETORIC 


The Elements of the Rhetorical Theory of Phillips Brooks 
Kenneth G. Hance 


The Oratory of James Wilson of Pennsylvania 
Horace G. Rahskopf 
STUDIES IN PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY 
Vowel Quality Before and After an Operation for an Occluded Nasal 
Passage, John W. Black 
Infra-Glottal Resonance and a Cushion Pipe 
Raymond Carhart 
STUDIES IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY 
A Study of the Medical History of Stuttering Children 
Mildred Freburg Berry 
STUDIES IN SPEECH PSYCHOLOGY 


The Auditory Memory Span for Speech Sounds 
Virgil A, Anderson 


A Study of Speech Attitudes and Adjustments 
Franklin H. Knower 
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Ready January 23rd . . . . Order Now! 


FOR 


A Book of Safety Plays 


by 


FANNY VENABLE CANNON 


A refreshingly original and skillfully written collection of eight 
plays for Elementary and Junior High Schools dealing with safety 
hazards and problems in School, on Streets and Highways, in Play 
and Recreation, and in the Home. 


Written by an author who is an experienced teacher and profes- 
sional playwright, these short plays are quickly learned and readily 
produced. They are of such lively interest and variety as to be as- 
sured a warm welcome by Speech and Safety Education teachers 
alike as a pleasurable means of developing safe habits to be carried 
over into the daily life of all those pupils who take part in or wit- 
ness these entertaining and easy dramatizations. 


Pertinent lessons of behaviour and conduct as well as safe practices 
and safety techniques will be forcibly impressed on young minds 
by such plays as Christmas Candles, In the Kitchen, Guns, In One 
Ear and Out the Other, Rehearsal, The Lost Child and others. 


Cloth. $1.00 


(Examination Privilege. Liberal Educational Discount) 


E. P. Dutton & Company, Ine. 


300 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The Portable Speech Recording and Reproducing 
Unit for acetate, aluminum and all other 


types of record materials 
About which a prominent Southern University writes: 


“We shall be very glad to recommend the PORT-O-VOX 
to any speech department as a device in the teaching of 
speech.” 


PORT-O-VOX complete with amplifier, loud 
| speaker, microphone, tubes, Simplex Recording 
| 


Mechanism, etc. 
*98°° 


net to educational institutions 


Complete technical description of the many outstanding qualities 
will be gledly sent upon request. 


ATTENTION PLEASE !!! We have just perfected the Vibrograph, 
a combination apparatus for the modern speech laboratory. Watch 
for our descriptive advertisement in the next issue. 


SOUND APPARATUS COMPANY 


150 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The 


Ann Arbor Press 


Printers of 


The 
Quarterly Journal 
of Speech 


BOOKS 


MAGAZINES 
and 


GENERAL PRINTING 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


317 Maynard St. Phone 23145 
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SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Courses Leading to 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Degrees 


For information about current year and 1939 Summer Session write 


School of Speech ¢ Northwestern University 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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| A HISTORY | 


[7 OF COSTUME By 
FAIRFAX PROUDFIT WALKUP 


School of the Theatre — Pasadena Community . 
Playhouse 


397 pages, thoroughly illustrated, quarto $4.00 


Little theater and school dramatics directors, costumers, and 
students of costume design will find Dressinc THE Part indispen- 
sable as a reference and handbook. It is an unusually complete, 
practical guide to costumes in all ages, organized by historical 
periods and countries. The descriptions are supplemented with 
working drawings and illustrations showing both the full costumes 
and important though small details. Suggestions on color, ma- 
terials, etc., for making the costumes are included. DreEssinG THE 
PaRT is, in every sense, a practical book. It is the result of many 
years’ experience and research on the part of its author, Mrs. 
Walkup, who is well known as director of the School of the Theatre 
at the Pasadena Community Playhouse and as an authority on 
costumes. 


Other well known books in the dramatic pield 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE: A Handbook for Non-Professionals 
By Hubert C. Heffner, Northwestern University, Samuel Selden, Untver- 
sity of North Carolina, and Hunton D. Sellman, University of Iowa. 
(378 pages, Ill., 8vo., $3.00) 
A PLAYER’S HANDBOOK 
By Samuel Selden, Associate Director, The Carolina Playmakers. 
(252 pages, 12mo, $2.00) 


STAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE AMATEUR THEATRE 


By William P. Halstead, University of Michigan. 
(265 pages, 8vo, $2.50) 


STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING: A Manual for Non-Professionals 
REVISED EDITION 


By Samuel Selden and H. D. Sellman. 
(435 pages, Ill., $3.75) 


F. S. Crofts & ie. 


41 UNION SQUARE New York 
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SPEEGH 


HEDDE-BRIGANCE 


This high school text contains suffi- 
cient material for two full years of 
speech work. The authorship is 
highly-respected in speech circles. 
The material is varied in scope and 
well-organized, adaptable to the 
needs of all types of speech courses. 


540 pages $1.80 list 


Pointing toward ) answers 


SPEECH 


Problems 


THE SPEECH 
PERSONALITY 


MURRAY 


This beginning college text makes 
available materials for the basic 
speech course. It helps the student 
develop both personality and 
speech, It assists teachers in han- 
dling fairly large classes without 
sacrificing individual instruction. 


517 pages $2.75 list 


Duality Textbooks 


Chicago Philadelphia 


New York 
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UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 


Department of Speech and General Linguistics 


1938-39 


Regular Session—September 26 to June 17 
Summer Session—June 26 to August 18 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS OF SPEECH, DIRECTORS OF 
DRAMATIC ART, AND FOR THOSE ENGAGED IN FUNDAMENTAL 
RESEARCH AS A PART OF THE DOCTORATE OR A 
POST-DOCTORATE PROGRAM 


COURSES 


Fundamentals of Speech, Public Speaking, Advanced Public Speaking, British and Ameri- 
can Orators, Speech Composition, The Teaching of Speech, Pro-seminar in Speech, 
Seminar in Rhetoric and Oratory, The Theory and Practice of Argumentation, Debate, 
The Teaching and Coaching of Debate, Theory of Speech Composition and Debate, Oral 
Interpretation, Oral Interpretation of Shakespeare, Oral Interpretation of Modern Drama, 
Oral Interpretation of Poetry, The Lecture Recital, Theory cf Oral Reading, Elements of 
Play Production, Elements of Stage Production of Musical Comedies and Operettas, Acting, 
Stagecraft, Directing, Advanced Dramatic Production, Costuming, Advanced Stagecraft, 

Seminar in Dramatics, Introduction to the Science of Langauge, Introduction to Speech 
Science, Psychology of Language and Speech, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetics, 
Dynamic Phonetics, English Phonetics, Hermeneutics, Comparative Philology, Voice 
Science, The Study of Speech Disorders, Clinical Methods in Speech Correction, Seminar 
in Phonetics, Seminar in Voice Science, Anatomy and Function of the Vocal Organs, 
Seminar in Etymology and Semantics, Methods and Problems in Linguistic Science, 
General Course in Experimental Phonetics, Introduction and Practice in Radio Speaking, 
Radio Reading and Dramatics, Broadcasting Technique, Stage and Radio Diction. 


THE MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS 


Students enrolled in ccurses in Theater Arts will stage a group of plays during both 
sessions as a laboratory for class work—giving full opportunity for the study of all 
phases of theater arts—acting, directing, stagecraft. 


For Bulletin of General Information and Announcements for the Regular Session, address 
Mr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar of the University. 


Our departmental catalog for the Summer Session, giving in detail all of the courses 
and projects of the Department for the 1939 Summer Session will be ready for distribu- 
tion in January. For a copy of this catalog, write to Dr. L. M. Eich, Secretary of the 
Summer Session, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. | 


DEPARTMENTAL INFORMATION 


Letters in regard to courses, requirements for degrees, and other departmental matters 
should be sent to Professor Henry A. Sanders, Chairman of the Department of Speech 
and General Linguistics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Complete Handbook on 


Government Stimulation of Business 
by J. Weston Walch 


This COMPLETE HANDBOOK is prepared on 
the Pi Kappa Delta topic: “Resolved, that the 
United States should cease to use public funds 
for the purpose of stimulating business.” 


CONTENTS: Study Outline covering defini- 
tions of terms, analysis of question, history, and 
other background material. Briefs which present 
in organized units every worthwhile argument 
on the topic. Evidence File of short quotations 
from leading authorities and important sources 
—pro and con. Organized to support the argu- 
ments in the briefs. Debating Methods as they 
may be applied to this topic. Who’s Who of 
Authorities indexing quotations and explaining 
the standing of the authorities quoted. Index for 
your convenience. 


A FEW OF THE QUESTIONS ANSWERED in the Complete 
Handbook: Must the affirmative support a balanced budget? When 
must the Federal Government cease to use public funds for the pur- 
pose of pump-priming? In general, what must the affirmative try to 
do in this debate? What is the task of the negative? What alternative 
| plans are open to the affirmative? Must the affirmative argue against 


the New Deal? Must the negative support the entire New Deal if the 
affirmative attacks it? When was the term “pump-priming” first 
used? What have been the chief Federal agencies concerned with 
es Does the WPA come within the scope of this 
ebate 


HOW TO ORDER: Send your order for the COMPLETE HANDBOOK direct 
to the publishers. It will be filled promptly on the day received. If, after examin- 
ing your copy, you do not agree that it is worth many times its price in time saved 
and accurate information, you have the privilege of returning it within ten days. 

Order No. D.5. Price, $2.50 for first copy; 50% discount on all additional copies 
ordered for same college. 


Write for a free list of our 
| services on other debate topics. 


| PLATFORM NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 


45A Free Street, Portland, Maine 
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Uj the Ramp 


and there’s a welcome 
waiting you at 


HOTEL 


Your National Association of Teachers of Speech is coming to Cleveland 
December 27th for your convention. And Hotel Cleveland—official head- 
quarters—is waiting to welcome you. You will like our central location, the quiet 
unobtrusive service, the comfortable rooms, the moderate rates. Hotel Cleveland 
is directly connected to the Union Passenger Terminal. It faces the Public 
Square where all principal motor routes converge, and the 2000-car Terminal 
Garage can be reached without going out of doors. 


\ 
4 


We're glad you are coming. Count on us to do everything we can to make your 
visit a happy one. 


So that you may not be disappointed we 
suggest advance reservations. If you will fill 
out and return this blank we will have your 
room waiting for you. 


Official Headquarters 
H oO T E L NATL. ASSN. OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


CLEVELAND December 27-30, 1938 


Floor Clerks—1000 Rooms, 
all with bath, circulating 
ice water, Servidors—Garage 
I expect to arrive 
A.M, 
You may reserve for me 
(....) SINGLE ROOM 
at $ 


rie 


(....) DOUBLE ROOM 
(....) TWIN BEDS 
(....) SUITE } 


$5.00 Double (Double bed) 
$6.00 Double (Twin beds) 
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PRENTICE-HALL TEXTS 


for your examination 


Amateur actors are . 
zealous 


—but often very green! Their di- 
rector needs a special bag of tricks to 
get results. Here’s the whole direction 
process, — to footlights, from the 
viewpoint of the or of non-pro- 
fessionals. A valuable text for training 


Staging a Greek play? little theater directors. 


264 pp., $2.60 


Then read how the Greeks did it. 

Whether it’s the letter or just the PLAY DIRECTING 
majestic spirit of the Attic theater : 
you'd recapture, this lavishly illus- By Crarron 
trated book will de you. A de University of Kansas a 
tailed record of Greek theater art .. 
from pre-Aeschylean days onward. 


247 pp., $3.00 


Public speaking is just 


‘ THE ORIGIN OF THE enlarged conversation 


An unaffected conversational style in 


GREEK TRAGIC FORM by nels Covers 


simply, briefly and with many ex pe 
By Avucusr C. Mane amples the fundamentals of the first 
5 Ohio State University year college speech program. 4 


CARDINAL ASPECTS 
OF SPEECH 


By James Musray anp Wester Lewis 
In Radio University of California 


the the thing! Los Angeles 
And in program production it’s Car- 
whose programs entertain over 2 EXAMINATION OFFER 
lion listeners every night. In this | PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. E-244, 70 Fifth | 
lively college text he tells how to 
conceive, develop, write, polish, and O Catlille 
translate into sound every type of Crafton Lewes 
radio program. With 4 chapters on ‘ Check One Square : 
radie speech. To be published in 1939. ; C.Bill me at list prices less 20% discount. 
Send on Samos. approval. If I adopt the book(s) 
: as texts Corder 5 or more) I am to keep my ! 
{copy free. Otherwise I will either pay list prices + 
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HUMOR 


aed eee of differentiating him on occasion from the so-called lower 
animals. . . . Sage esien s from Aristotle on have pinned laughter on the dis- 
secting board and tr 


haunting fears a Freee “In of Comedy” by 
Gilder, in “Theatre Arts Monthly.” 


Outstanding New Humorous Readings 


We are listing many new humorous readings in our 1939 catalog. We mention 
here a few of them. 

THE EGYPTIAN AND THE CAPTAIN. Sir James M. Barrie. 8 min. Fron 
“The Little Minister.” 50c 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Shakespeare. 10 min. 
fourth in the National Contest, 1938. 

PIPES OF THE PIRATE CREW. Mark Twain. 10 min. From “The Sadaicae 
of Tom Sawyer.” 50¢ 

THE SAME OLD CARDS. Bronson Howard. From the play, “The Young Mrs. 
Winthrop.” 10 min. 60c 

THE SCHEMING LIEUTENANT. Richard B. Sheridan. 8 min. From the play. 60c 

SHOEMAKER'S HOLIDAY. Thomas Dekker. 10 min. From “The Shoemaker’'s 
Holiday,” the Elizabethan comedy that was so successfully revived and produced by 
Orson Welles in New York this year. 60c 

TAMING OF THE SHREW. Shakespeare. 8 min. 1938 cutting, beginning with 
the arrival of the newlyweds at Petruchio’s home. Reached Nati finals, 1938. 50c 


By Leota Hulse Black 


BROTHERS IN BEDLAM. 10 min. Sequel to “Brotherly Love” and “Let 
Brotherly Love Continue,” which won firsts in the National Contests, 1932 and 1933, 


respectively. 60c 
MA TURNS TO TUTORING. 10 min. A new “Ma Peasley” reading. 60¢ 
NEW DISHPANSATION. 8 min. A sequel to “The Cat Came Back.” 60c 
60c 

50¢ 


SEPTEMBER MOURN. 10 min. Sequel to “The Widow's Mites.” 
SISTERS-IN-LAW. 8 min. Sequel to “Sisters in Society” and “Sisterly Sparring.” 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


$50.00 


To the student who wins the 1939 National Contest of the National Forensic 
League with one of our readings (ordered from us), we will give fifty dollars. 


$100.00 


Also to the Dramatic department of the high school sending this contestant we will 
give one hundred dollars worth of readings, plays, stunts, pageants. musical readings, 
make-up, im fact, anything advertised in our catalog. 


The above is in addition to the WETMORE NATIONAL TROPHY we offer to 
the winning high school. (See our catalog for information.) 


WETMORE |DECLAMATION BUREAU 


1631 SOUTH PAXTON STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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